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Hite the relp Gable Na ames 

| in the Title-Page ſuffici- 
ently juſtify a new Publication, the 
Editor humbly hopes, that among 
the various Collections of Letters 
that are abroad, his Attention in 
ſelecting from the moſt elegant Au- 

' zhors, ſuch as are beſt adapted to 

_ Inſpire noble and manly Sentiments, 
and promote a rational and vir- 
tuous Conduct, will not be un- 
worthy the Approbation of the 


I bious 
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InsTRUCT1ONs for writing Letters 
in the moſt elegant and agreeable 
Manner, and alſo for /ub/cribing and 
directing them properly. 


= T* E Art of Epiſtolary Writing was eſteemed 


by the Romans in the number of liberal and 

. polite accompliſbments; and we find Cicero 
mentioning, with great pleaſure, in ſome of his letters 
to Atticus, the elegant ſpecimen he had received from 
his ſon of his genius in this way ®. It ſeems, indeed, 
to have formed part of their education; as in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Locke, it well deſerves to have a ſhare in 
ours. The writing of Letters (as that judicious au- 
thor obſerves) enters ſo much into all the occaſions of 
life, that no gentleman can avoid ſhewing himſelf in 
compoſitions of this kind, Occurrences will daily force 
him to make this uſe of his pen, which lays open his 
breeding, his ſenſe and abilities, to a ſeverer examina- 


tion than any oral diſcourſe .* Pliny was of the ſame 


opinion ; for in a ſubſequent letter ||, wherein he lays 
down a method of ſtudy to one who defired his ſenti- 
mengs upon that head, he particularly recommends to 
him performances of this kind. A fine letter does not 
conſiſt in ſaying fine things, but expreſſing ordinary ones 
in an uncommon manner, It is the proprie communia 
dicere, the art of giving grace and elegance to familiar 
occurrences that conſtitutes the merit of this kind of 
writing, Mr, Gay's letter concerning the two Jovers, 
who were ſtruck dead with the ſame flaſh of lightening, 
is a maſter piece of the ſort.”? . x et 
It is a general obſervation, that we ſhould write as we 
would talk upon any ſubject, with the ezſe and polite- 
rels of converſation, and the exactneſs of ſtudy "pa 
| 3 reflec · 
Ad Ait. l. xv. 16, 17. Þ+ Treat, en Eaucat. 86. 

Y Book vii. let. 9. ; ; | 
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reflection; always remembering, that when we write, 
we are more tied down as to the quantiry of matter, 
than when we converſe ; that we ſhould therefore write 
only what is moſt neceſſary ; and that a flip of the 
tongue often paſſes unobſerved, when what is written is 
liable to be examined and cenſured, The way to attain 
this natural eaſineſs of expreſſion, is to converſe with, 
and endeavour to imitate the manner of the polite in 
converſation and writing, The Guardian and SpeQators 
ſhould be read often; eſpecially the letters that are 
interſperſed in thoſ2 valuable volumes, 

The papers with the letters C, L, I, O, at the bot- 
tom, have for their author the celebraled Mr. Addiſon, 
and are remarkable for being wrote in a clear, correct, 
elegant and eaſy manner. Cicero, but eſpecially Pliny, 
are perſe& models in this way, The elegant tranſlation 
of Pliny's letters, by the ingenious Mr. Melmoth, is a 
copious fand both for entertainment and improvement. 
Every thing Pliny ſays, is ſo juſt and yet ſo yatural, ſo 
exact and ſtill ſo eaſy, that he cannot be tooiMuch read 
nor too well digeſted. . ts 

There are many Letters written by Pope, Giy, At- 
terbury, Melmoth, and other eminent perſons of our 
own country, that are remarkable for their elegance 
and fine talte and they en to be much read and 
regarded. 

To be alittle more particular as to the practical i im- 
provement in this pleaſing and uſefu] art, When you 
have conſidered the ſubject in your mind you are to 
write upon, put down your thoughts immediately, in 
the words that moſt naturally ariſe, without ſeeking for 
elegant phraſes or ſtadied expreſſions, After you have 
finiſhed your letter, but not before, leſt you-break the 
thread of your thoughts or vary your ſtile, reviſe and 
alter the language, and then copy it in a fair manner, If 
you write your firſt thoughts in a book, kept for that pur. 
poſe only, leaving a blank page oppoſite that you write 
upon, it will be of uſe not only to know what you have 
written, in caſe a letter ſhould be loſt, or to enable you 
to judge of the anſwers you receive, You will hereby 

alſo 
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alſo diſcern what degree of improvement you make in 
this agreeable employment ; and the only way to do this 
in any conſiderable degree is by frequent practice. This 
ſhould be an inducement not to be backward in writing, 
which many are, becauſe they think themſelves incapa- 
dle of doing it in a proper manner, ard has been often 
the cauſe why perſons are not ſo well qualified in the 
Epiſtolary Art, as otherwiſe they might be. W 
As to Letters relative to trade and buſineſs of any 
kind, they ſhould be plain and conciſe, but full and in- 
telligible. Abbreviations, and eſpecially omiſſions of 
any word neceſſary to make the language grammaticelly 
clear, in letters about buſineſs, are certainly improper, 
though too frequent; for even in the beginning of a 
letter many write, Have /ent, &c. inſtead of, I have 
ſent, &C, | 
In anſwering letters, no particular, eſpecially in let. 
lets of bufineſs, ſhould be diſregarded, Begia with the 
firſt, and proceed regularly. till you have gone thro' the 
whole... 4f-you would ſhew reſpe&t be expeditious in 
your anſwers. The want of beirg ſo about buſineſy is 
often ofi bad conſequence, _ ws 
Orders for goods ſhould be clear and particular, eſpe- 
cially if to a manufacturer, to make or buy goods of 
ſuch a quantity or pattern; for if ſuch are not made 
agreeable to orders, nor ſent in the time limited, the per- 
ſon who ordered them may legally refuſe to receive them: 
But if he ſhould like ſome of them, it is to be obſerved, 
that by taking any part of them he is obliged to take 
the whole parcel, $a no pg #0 
As to the Form and Superſcription of Letters, eſpe. 
_ cially to thoſe in genteel life, the following rules may 
be of uſe. | 1535 
When you write to a perſon of rank, or a gentle man, 
it ſhould be on gilt paper, and without ſealing it incloſe 
it in a cover upon which you are to write the Superſerip- 
tion cr Direction, which has cf late been ſrequemly 
ö termed the Addreſs, = 
1 Begin your Letter about two inches from the top of 
| your paper, making the firſt line about an inch ſhorter 
than the follow ing ones. When you begin a freſh _ 
| ject 
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ject always do the ſame; which is making, what is 
called, a freſh paragraph. If you ſend compliments or 
ſervices to friends, it is thought by many diſreſpectſul if 
you do not inſert them in the body of your leiter; but 
this depends on the freedom you are intitled to with 
your correſpondent, and the manner perſons are accul. 
tomed to, 0 8 3 . 
It is cuſtomary with polite perſons to ſign their names 
at a Conſiderable diſtance from the concluſion of their 
letters, and thereby leave a vacant ſpace over their 
names. The doing this has led ſome bad perſons to 
take off that part of the letter and write a promiſſory 
note over it, which may be of bad conſequence. 
In direfing Letters to perſons who are well known, 
it is proper not to be too particular, as it is ſuppoling 
them to be obſcure and not eaſily found, 43 
When you write to ſuperiors your letters ſhould be as 
ſhort as the ſubje&t will permit, eſpecially when you 
requelt favours; and to ſuch it is looked upon as diſre- 
ſpectful to make a poſtſcript; to ſuch alſo it is very 
cuſtomary to conclude with, Sir, Madam, or may it 
pleaſe your Lordſhip, &c. &c. | | 
The underwritten is the cuſtomary Form of a Super- 
/cription or Direction: The word To is to be wrote by 
itſelf nigh the left or the right-hand angle of your 
letter. Begin the Title or Name of the Perſon a little 
lower, and in a line by itſelf, and the particular Place 
of Abode in another lins, and at the bottom of all the 
City or Town near or where he lives, 0 


1 70» 3 1 0 1 
| The Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Ejq; 
In St. Fames's Street, 
Weſtminſter. 
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| How 1 adare/s Perſons by Diftingion, either in W riting 
or Diſcourſe. 


0 the King*: moſt excellent Majeſty, Sir, or May 
it pleaſe your Majeſly. | 
To his Royal Highneſs GEORGE, Prince of Ws 
Sir, or, May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, | 

In the ſame manner to the reſt ot the Royal Family; 
altering the addreſſes according to the different a and 
degrees of dignity. | | | 
Do the Mobility. 

To his Grace B. Duke of S. My Lord Dale, or, May 
it pleaſe your Grace, or, Your Grace, 

To the moſt Honourable E. Lord Marquis of A. My 
Lord Marquis, Your Lordjpip. 

To the Right Honourable D. Earl of L. My Lord, 
Your Lordſbip. 

To the Right Honoomble E. Lord Viſcount G. My 
Lord, Your Lordfpip. | 
To the Right Need N. Lord D. My Lord. 
Your Lordsbip. 

The Zadies are addreſſed according to the rank of 
their huſbands, 
The Sons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and the eldeſt Sons 
of Earls, have, by courteſy of England, the title of 
Lord, and Right Honourable ; and the title of Lady, and 
Right Honourable is given to ell their Daughters. 
But the youngeſt Sons of Earls, are only Honour able 
and E/quires, 
The Sons of Viſcounts and Barons, are ſtiled E/quires 
and Honourable; and their Daughters are directed to 
The Honourable Mrs. E. C. but without any other ſtile; 
and they have rank amongſt the firſt gentry, without title. 
The title of Honourable is likewiſe conferred on Cere 
tain perſons who have the King's commiſſion, and upon 
thoſe gentlemen who enjoy places of truſt and honour ; 
and every conſiderable ſervant to the King, upon the 
civil or military liſt, or to any of the Roys] Family, is 
ſtiled E/quire, pro tempore. 
The title of Right Honourab/e is given to no Common- 
ers, 


1 
ers, excepting thoſs who are Members of his Mejeſty's 
molt Honourable Privy. Council, and the three Lord- 
mayors of London, York and Dublin, and the Lords 
provolt of Edinburgh, during their office, 

To the Parliament. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, in Parliament of Great-Britain aſſembled, My 
Lords, or, May it pleaſe your Lord/bips. 
| To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens and Bur- 

geſſes, in Parliament of Great-Britain aſſembled, Gen- 
tenen, or, May it pleaſe your Honours. 

To the Right Honourable A. O. Speaker of the Ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons, who is generally one of 
his Majelty's moſt Honourable Privy-Council, Sir. 

To the Clergy. 

To the moſt Reverend Forbes in God, TaoMas, 
Logs Archbiſhop of Canterbury, My Lord, or, Tour 

race, «+ 
To the Right Reverend Father in Gad, T. Lord 
Biſhop of E. My Lord, Your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Reverend Lord Biſhop of D, Lord 
Almoner to his Mejeſty, My Lord, Your Lord/bip, 

To the Reverend Mr. (or Doctor, if the degree of 
doctor has been taken) B. C. Dean of D. or Archdea- 

con, or Chancellor of G. or Prebendary, Wc, Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Archdeacon, Reusrend Sir, &c. 

All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and Clergy- 
men of all denominations, are (tiled Reverend. 

To the Officers of his Majeſty's Houſhold, 

They are for the moſt part addreſſed according to 
their rank and quality, though ſometimes agreeably to 
the nature of their office, as, My Lord Stexward, My 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr, Vice Chamberlain, &c. and in all 
Superſcriptions of Letters, which relate to Gentlemen's 
employments, their ſtile of office ſhould never be omitted, 

To the Commiſſioners and Officers on the Civil Liſts, 

To the Right Honourable T. Earl of W. Lord Privy 
Seal Lord Prefident of the Council Lord Great 
Chamberlain — Earl Marſhal of England His Ma- 


jeſty's principal Secretaries ot _ Sc, My Lord, 
Hour Lerdſbip. To 
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1 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſlior.ers— 
of the Admiralty — of the Treaiury—of Trade and 
Plantations, &c, My Lords, Your Lordjpips. 
N. B. If there is 8 Nobleman, or even a Commorer, 


who is a Privy Councellor, among any ſet of Commiſ- 
ſioners, it will be proper to ſlile them collectively Right 


Honourable ; the uſual addreſs then, is Tour Lordfpips. 


To the Right Honourable the Commiſſioners of his 
Msjeſty's Cuſtoms— Ditto of the Revenue of Exciſe— 


Diito for the Duty on Salt—Ditto for his Majeſty's 


Stemp Duties—Ditto for victualling bis Mzjeſty' s Navy, 


&C, Ke. 
To the Officers of the Army and Navy. 
In the Army, all Noblemen are ſtiled according to 
rank, to which is added their employ. 
To the Honourable B. D. Lieutenent general 
Major-geners] — Brigadier genera). of his 1 8 


Forces, Sir, Jour Honour, 


To the Right Honourable T. Earl of D. Captain of 


his Majeſty's firlt Troop of Borſe- guards—— Band of 
Gentlemen Penfioners—Band of Yeomen of the Guards, 


Oc. My Lord, Your Lordſhip. 


All Colonels are ſtiled Honourable; and all inferior 
Officers ſhould have the names of their employments 
ſet firſt; as for example, To Major J E. To Captain 


. A. Ar. Sir. 
In the Navy, all Admirals are ſtiled Honourable, and 


Noblemen accordirg to quality and office. The other 


Officers as in the Army. 


To the Ambaſſadors, Secretaries and Cenfuls. 
To his Excellency Sir W. J. Bart. his Britannie Ma- 
jelly s Envoy extraordinary, and Plenipotentiary to the- 
Ottoman Port, Sir, Your Excellency, 
To Signiour G. K. Secretary from the Republic of 


Venice, at London, Sir. 
. Eſq; his Britannic Mejeſty' s Conſul, at 


Smyrna, Sir. 

"T's bbs Judge! and Lawyers. 
All Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are ſtiled Right 

Honourable ; as for inſtance: To the Right Honourable 


1 


P. B. Lord High.chancello of Great-Brizain, My 


Lord, Tour Loraſbip. 


To the Right Honourable E. Wc Maſter « of the Rolls, 


Sir, Your Hlenaur. 

To the Right Honounble Sir e. N. Bert. Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench Ditto of the Com- 
mon Pleas, My Lord, Your Lordſbip. 

To the Honourable A. B. Lord Chief Baron of the 


Exchequer, Sir, or, may it pleaſe you, Sir. 
To the Honourable C. L. one of the Juſtices of the 


Court of — — or, 10 Judge F. Sir, or, map it pleaſe 


Von, Sir. 
To Sir R. D. his Majeſty' 8 attorueyſollicitoor 


advocate. general, Sir. | 
All others in the Law eds ag to the oſſices and 


rank they bear, every Barriſter having the title of E/quire 


given him, 


N. B. Upon: the. circuits, and when they fit fngly, f 


| every one of the Judges is addreſſed and treated wwith the 


| Jame rape and ceremony acthe Chief Juſtices. 


Of the Lieutenancy and Magiſtracy. 
To the Right Honourable B. Earl of 8. Lord . 


tenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of H. 


My Lord, Taur Loraſbip. | 

To E. P. Eſq; High Sheriff for the County of C. 
Your Worfoip, Mr. High Sheriff ;' Sir. 

To the Right Honourable B. A. Lord Mayor of the 
City of London; My Lord, Your Lordſbip. 

To the Right Worſhipfal D. C. Eiq; A of 
Tower-Ward, London: Tour Worſhip, Sir. 

To the Right Warſhipful Sit, F. E. Recorder of the 
City of London: Your Worſbip, Sir, Mr. Recorder. 

To the Right Worſhipfal. H. G. Eſq; Mayor of 
L. Mr. Mayor, Sir, Your Worſhip. 

To the Worſhipful G. J. Eſq; one of his Mzjelly's 


Juſtices of the Peace for the County of S, Sis Your 


Worſhip. 
To M. L. Eſq; Deputy. Steward. of the City and 


Liberty of W. Mr. Deputy, Sir, 
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To the Governors de ihe Crown, 

To his Excellency J. Lord C. Lord Lieutenant of 
the Kingdom of Ireland: My Lord Lieutenant, Your 
Excellency. | 

To their Excellencies the Lords Juſtices of the King- 
dom of Ireland: Your Excellencies, © 
To the Right Honourable L. Earl of J. Goreranr 
of Dover. Callle, and Lord Warden of the Cirque 
Ports: My Lord, Your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Honourable C. Lord Viſcount D. Con- 
ſable of the Tower: My Lord, Your Loraſbip. 
To his Excellency H. ]. Eſq; Captain. General and 

Governor in Chief of the Leeward Caribbee Iſlands in 
America: Sir, Governor, Your Excellency. 

To the Honourable N. F. Eſq; Lieutenant Governor 
of South- Carolina : Sir, Your Honour. 

To the Honourable Sir G. J. Deputy Governor of 
Portſmouth :; Sir, Tour Honour. _ 

To the Honourable P. G. Eſq; Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madraſs, in Eaſt- India. | 

To the Worſhipful the Prefident, and Governors of 

Chriſt's Hoſpital, London, 
The ſecend Governors of Colonies appointed by the King, 
are fliled Lieutenant Governors: Thoſe appointed by the 
Proprietors, as the Eaſt- India Company, &c. are 2288 
Deputy Governors. | 
5 To Incorporate Bodies. . 

To the Honourable the Court of DireRors of ons 
united Company of Merchants of England, trading to 
the Eaſt-Indies : Your Honours, | 

To the Honourable the Sub.Governor, Deputy Go. 
vernor, and Directors of the South Sea Company. 

To the Honourable the Governor, Deputy- Governor, 
and Directors cf the Bank of England: Your Honours. 

To the Maſter and Wardens of the Worſhipful Com- 
pany of Drapers. 

To a Baronet : To Sir D. C. Bart. at Binfield : Sir. 

To a Knight: To Sir H. W. at Richmond: Sir. 

To G. T. Eſq; at Wickham : Sir. 


To Pr. W. 3 at * Berks: | Sir, or _—_ 
To 
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To Mr. John Long, Merchant in 8 or Prſtl, Ke: 
To Mr. Swan, Surgeon at Bath: Sir. | 


N, B. The WW. of Baronets one Knights, are ſtyled. 
Ladine. | 


> A PLAIN AnD e 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


RAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking and writing 
properly, It is divided into four parts 2 1 Oke 
THOGRAPH Y, Which teaches how to write and ſpell 
truly; as tall, not tawk; condition, not condiſbon, &c. 
2. ErTuoLOox, which treats of the ſeveral kinds of 
words, or parts of ſpeech, their derivations, endings, 
and change, whereby the meaning of the ſame word is 
diverſified z as m2”, nen; we are, not weis. 3. SYN- 
TAX, which teaches the due diſpoſition of words in 
ſentences, 4. Prosoby, which teaches to pronounce | 
properly ; and the laws of verification, | 
Without going into remarks on the letters of the al. 
phabet, and the manner of dividing ſyllables, which 
are taught at ſchools, tho' the other parts of Grammar, 
in general, are not; we ſhall begin with the parts of 
ſpeech, which, according to the idiom of the Engliſh 
Language, are moſt properly divided into four; viz. 
Nouns SubRlantives, Nouns 4djefives, Verbs, and Par- 
ticles, Nouns Sub/tantives, or Names, are words where- 
by things, either ſenſible or intelligible, are expreſſed, 
end cannot have the word thing immediately added 
to them ; for we cannot properly ſay a Hand Thing, a 
Book Thing, &c. and as they require no other word ex- 
cept a, an, or the, to be joined to them, they are called 
Subtantives, They are divided into ccemmon, proper, 
and perſonal, The common comprehends a whole kind 
or ſpecies ; as Man is the name that belongs to all men, 
City to every City, and River to every river. The pro- 
11 ſerves to diſtinguiſh particular _ ; as John is the 
| C 2 name 
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name of a particular man, London of a certain city, and 
the Thames of a particular river. The perſonal, or pro- 
nonn, is uſed to avoid the repetition of other names; as 
J. inftead of my name; thox or yon inſtead of your 
name; be or Se, inſtead of the name of the perſon of 
whom we are {peaking ; and it, when we mention a 
thing that has no diſtinQion of ſex. Thus in ſpeaking of 
my ſelf, I uſe the word 7; if more than one ſpeak of 
themſelves, they uſe the word we ; in ſpeaking to ano- 
ther, we uſe then or you; in ſpeaking to more than one, 
we ſay ze or you ; it we ſpeak of a perſon to whom we 
do not addreſs ourdiſcourſe, we {ay he or Ge; of a thing 


without ſex, i:; and if of more perſons or things than 
one, we lay they.” | 


Here it is worthy of remark, that who, which and 
what, are ſometimes periqnal interrogativer, as being 
frequently uſed in aſking queltioos; in which caſe, who 
is only aled in ſpeaking of perſons, and abbich or cut 
of either perſons or things; as ho is that lach? il bat 
man came in? What place de you chu/e ? It mult alſo be 
obſerved, that who, which and bat, are frequently 
called relatives, from their having a relation to ſome 

_ foregoing word; as the man who wrote this book ; where 
evho refers to man; in this caſe, 2vbo is only applied to 


7 | SY perſons, 'which to things, and whas or that to either 
Ci; perſons or things, C is! 
„ Ila the Engliſh language: perſonals are the only nouns 


that are expreſſed differently, when placed before and 
after the verb; as 7, thou, he or e, which are called 
the three perſons ſingular, are placed before the verb, 
and me, thee, him end her, are placed after it; as alſo 
we, ye, they, called the three perſons plural, precede 
the verb, and as, you, him, ber and them, follow after it, 
 Saubſtantives have two Numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural; the Singular, which expreſſes oaly one Perſon 
cr Thing, is frequently diilinguiſhed by a, an, one, or 
1 the going before it; as a Table, a King, an Arm, or the 
f . Arm: The Piural is formed by adding s, as Tables, 
1 King, Arms; or et, where s could not otherwiſe be 
1 founded; as aſter ch, 5, , x, x; after «c * | 
| like 3, 
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| like 4 and g, like j ; the mute # is vocal before 2, as Lance, 
Lances; Outrage, Outrages, To this general Rule there 


are, however, a few Exceptions, as thoſe Siogulars which 
end in F commonly form their Plural by wes, as Loaf, 
Leaves; Calf, Catves : Though Dwarf, Hoof, Hand- 


hkerchief, Miſchief, Proof, Relief, Puff, Roof, Scarf, 


Grief, are made plural by adding only 7; as are Words 
ending in J, except Saves. 


- Irregular Plurals are, Teeth from Tooth, Lins: from 


Louſe, Mice from Mouſe, Geeſe from Gooſe, Feet from 
Foot, Dice from Die, Pence from Penny, Brethren from 
Brother, Children from Child, Some Words have no 
Plural; as Corn, Wheat, Rye, Barley, Chaff, Bran, 
Meal, Beer, Vinegar, Honey, Butter, Tar, Pitch, Wael, 


Duſt, Hunger, Thirſt, People, Offipring, &Cc. Of this | 


Claſs are alſo the Virtues and Vices; as Juſtice, Tempe- 
rance, Hatred, Envy, &c. and abſtract Qualities z as 
Happineſs, Miſery, Wiſdom, Palineſi, Contempt, Grief, 
&. Others have the ſame Ending in both Numbers 
as Deer, Sheep, &c.- and others have no Singular; as 
Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, 7 ongs, Scifjars, Sauffers, 
Folis, Wages, Thanks, &c, 

In molt other Languages the maſculine and feminine 
Genders being applied to inanimate Things, give no 
ſmall Trouble to the Learner ; but in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage they are only applied to their proper and neceſſa- 
ry Ule, that is, to diſtinguiſfi the Sexes, in which we 
either uſe two Words; as in Man, Noman; Boy, Girl; 
Brother, Sifter ; Duck, Drake ; Gooſe, Gander ; Or by 
putting another Word expteſſive of the. Sex before the 


Name; as Man Servant, Maid Servant ; Male Child, 


Female Child; Cock Sparrow, Hen Sparrow; He Goat, 


She Goat In fome few Words, the Female is diſtin. | 


guiſned from the Male, by changing their Termination 


iato /; as Count, Counteſs ; Heir, Heireſs ; Prince, © 


Prince/s : Ot into x, as Aaminiſtratrix, Executrix, Te- 
ſtattix. They are allo kaowa by the perional Names, 
He, Him, uſed in ſpeaking of Males ; She, Her, uſed 
in referring to Females; and I, when we refer to ina. 


nimate Things. But there are four or five Words n 
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the Language, which may be conſidered as Exceptions 
to this Rule; for we ſometimes» uſe the Word San in 
the Maſculine Gender, and the Maon, the Church, and 
a Ship, are of the Feminine. | 5 ; 

Inſtead of Caſes, and the various Terminations and 
Declenfions uſed in La/in, we have only the Articles, 
a, an, the, of, to, by, from, with, &c. to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral Circumſtances of the Subſtantive, either when 


alone, or when joined to an AdjeQive; except in the 


Geritive Caſe, which we ſometimes form by adding 
to the Noun ; as, for the Son of the Prince, we write the 
Prince's Son, we alfo ſay, George's Watch, Jobu s Book, 
ADJECTIVES in the Eng/if6 Language are wholly 
indeclinable ; having neither Caſe, Gender, nor Num- 
ber, and are added ta Subſtantives in all Relations 
without any Change; as a fine Hor/e, a good Woman, 
good Women, of à good Woman, good Men, of good Men, 
&c, And though in moſt other Languages they are placed 
before the Subſtantive, in Exgliſb they are placed after 
it, as in the above Examples; in Poetry, hon ever, this 
Order is ſometimes changed; as, O Bard divine / The 
principal Peculiarity of this Part of Speech, is, that Qua- 
lities admit of Degrees of Compariſon, which Things 
do not: And of theſe there are properly but two, calle 
the Comparative and Superlatius, both formed from the 
Qualiiy in its poſitive State, which expreſſes ſimply 
the State of the Name, without Relation to the like 
Quality in any other; as aue, bright, fair, vile, The 
Comparative Degree, by comparing one Thing with 
another, expreſſez the Quality ſomewhat increaſed or 
diminiſhed, and is formed by adding er to the Poſitive ; 
as wiſer, brighter, fairer, wiſer : And the Superlative 
Degree expreſſes abſolutely the Superiority of one above 
or beyond the other; as wile, brighteſt, faireſt, wileſt. 
The Degrees of Compariſon are alſo frequently 
formed by adding more or moſt, without altering the 
Termination of the AdjeQtivez as more wiſe, moſt wiſe * 
Which ſerves to vary the Turn of Expreſſion, and is 
often eſteemed more elegant than barely altering the 
1 | | | Termina- 


A — 
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Termination : This is particularly the Caſe in Words 


of two, three, or more Syllables z thus more b:autifur, 
moſt beautiful, are more elegant than beautifuller, bean- 
tifulleſt, Thus extraordinary,” remarkable, and moſt 
other long Words, have their Degrees of Compariſon 
always expreſſed by more or moſt; for we never ſay 
extraordinarier, extraordinarie}t, | = 

The Compariſon of AdjeQives is very uncertain s 


and being much regulated by Commodiouſneſs of Us. 


terance, or Apreeablene(s of Sound, is not eaſily redu- 
ced to Rules, N | 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that Nouns or Names are 
ſometimes uſed as Adjectives or Qualities z as @ G 


Watch, a Diamond Ring, a Silver Tankards And that 
a Quality is uſed as a Name, and is to be conſidered 
as a Subſtantive, whenever it is taken in an abſtracted 
or univerſal Senſe, which Subſtantives are geverally 
formed by adding 2% to the Adjective, Goodneſs, White - 
9 , K. | | | cy 
Some Grammarians have ranked the Words, y, 
mine; thy, thine ; his, bers; our, ours ; your, yours ; 


their, tbeirs; under the Claſs of Qualities derived from 
perſonal Names, and called them perſonal Poſſeſſives; 


and alſo, this, that, the ſame, which are called Demon- 
firatives, becauſe they ſhew what particular Petſon or 


Thing. we mean; as his Houſe, that Horſe. This and 


that, in the Plural Number, make theſe and thoſe, 
A Vers, or Affirmation, is a Word which expreſſes 
what is affirmed or ſaid of Things; and is uſually rec- 


koned of two Kinds, the auxiliary Verb, and the 


Verb itſelf, both of which have Perſons, Numbers, and 


Tenſes or Times. The Perſons, which are diſtinguiſhed: 


by a perſonal Name going before them, vary their 
Terminations only in the fingular Number; as in, { ivo, 


thou live/?, he lives or liuetb, aus live, ye liue, they live. 


The Affirmations in the Eg Language have but 
three Tenſes or Times, the Preſent, the Paſt, and the 
Future ; or, in other Words, the Thing doing, done, 
or to be done; ſor all other Tenſes are formed by ad- 


ding the auxiliary Verb, and without any Variation in 
| the 


— 
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the Termination. The Preſent Tenſe is — by 
the Affirmation itſelf ; as I /owe ; the Paſt Tenſe gene- 
ral ends with ; as I loved; and the Future is formed 
by adding the auxiliary Verb Hall or will; as 1 foall 
love; and as there are but two, Tenſes cr Times EX» 
prefled by the Affirmation, its various Changes are fig - 
nified by the Nine following auxiliary Afhrmations, 
viz. do, will, ſhall, may, can, muſt, ought, have, am 
or be, which being placed before other Affi f mations, ſi g- 
nify Time, Reſolution, Power, Liberty, Neceſſity, 
Duty, Oc. 

It muſt be obſerved, that when one of theſe Avuxilia- 
ries is put before another Affirmation, the Auxiliary 
only alters its Termination in expreſſing the Perſons, 
as I am 22 thou art living, he 7s living, we are 
living, Sc. I 4 *. thou dof live, he doth or does 
live, Ee. 

As ſome ate apt to miſtake the Uſe of fall and ail, 
| the Signs of the Future Tenſe, it muſt be obſerved, 
that when we only ſimply foretell, we uſe Hall in the 
firſt Perſon, and v in the reſt ; but when we promile, 
threaten or engage, we uſe will in the firſt Perſon, and 
Gall in the others. 

It has been obſerved, that the Ae generally 
expreſſes the paſt Time by adding e to the preſent ; 
but there are a great many Words which cannot be 
reduced to this Rule ; the moſt common Irregulerity is 
the changing 4 into t, and omitting the Vowel ; as in 
mixt for mixed; the others are too many to be all here 
enumerated; ſuch as, I am awake, 1 awoke; I bear, 
bore, I have borne; I ſee, J ſaav; 1 favim, I W. 
pin, I pun ; I teach, I taught ; I tread, I tred, 1 ning 
trodden; I weep, 1 wept 3 1 write, 1 wrote, I have 
avritten. 

Sometimes the Particle zo is 5 placed before the Aﬀiro 
mation; and when it is thus uſed, it is always joined 
with another Affirmation ; nnd has then the Power of 
a Name or Subſtantive. 

PARTICLES air ſuch Words as denote ſome 1 
—— or Quality of an Action, joins Words or Sentences 

together, 
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together, or expreſs ſome ſudden Emotions of the Soul; 


and theſe comprehend all that are commonly known by 
the Names of Aduerbr, Conjundtions, Prepofitions, and 
Interjections: Words which, though of different Natures, 
ought to be reduced to one Claſs, fince they always 
retain their Form, and are fubje& to none of the Va- 
riations of the other Parts of Speech, 1 

The Uſe of Apyvzass is to denote ſome Circum- 


fiance or Quality of the Words to which they are joined, 


which is frequently to an Affirmation; as I love her 
dearly; and as many of theſe are derived from Qualities, 
they, like them, admit of Degrees of Compariſon; es 
happily, more happily, moſt bappily; wiſely, more wiſely, 
moſt wiſely : Theſe always end in ). Adverbs are alſo 
divided into thoſe of Time; as now, already, yeflerday, 
often, always, feldom, &c. Into thoſe of Place; as here, 


there, hither, above, below, &c. Into thoſe of Namber; 


as firſt, ſecondly, thirdly ; once, twice, & c. Iato thoſe of 
Quaati:y ; as more, Jeſs, enough, tos much, &c. Into 
thoſe of Affirmation; as yea, pes, truly, &c. Into thoſe 
of Negation; as 20, not, nay, &c. Into thoſe of doabt- 
ing; as perhaps, peraduenture, &c. | 

 _ConJjuNncTlons are Words that joias Seateaces to- 
gether, and ſhew the Manner of their Dependance on 


one another; as and, alſo, or, ner, either, neither. 


PkhaPosSITIONS are Particles ſet before other Words 


to ſhew the Relations which the ſabſequent Word has 
to ſome other that precedes it; as at, againſt, among. 
between, from, for, in, off, with, &&, 0 7 

IX TERIECTIONS ate impertect Words, molly Mo- 
noſyllables, that denaie ſome ſudden Emotion or Paſſion 
of the Mind, and being expreſſed by a Kind of invo- 
lantary Impulſe, have no Connection with any other 


Part of a Sentence; as ab! ala, ſtrange ] pilb ! fob! 


hs | bark! &. B 

Every Sentence is compounded of theſe four Parts 
of Speech, and on the proper Choice of Words, and 

in the Diſpoſition and Minner of placing them, all the 

Elegante, Harmony, and Forcz of Language conſiſt. 
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gane neceſſary Ortbographicol DiroRions Job writing 
corredly, and when to u/e Ca pita] Letters, and when not. 


1. Dire&ion, E T the firſt Word of every Book, E- 

piſtle, Note, Bill, Verſe, (whether 
it be in Prole, . or Blank Verſe) begin with a 
Capital, 

2. Direction. Let proper Nemes of Perſons, Places, 
Ships, Rivers, Mountains, &c, begin with a Capital; 
alſo all appellative Names of Profeſſions, Callings, &c. 

3. Direction. is eſteemed ornamental to begin every 
Subſtantive in a Sentence with a Capital, if it bears 
ſome conſiderable Streſs of the Author's Senſe upon it, 
to make it the more remarkable and conſpicuous. | 

4. Direction. None but Subſtantives, whether com- 
mon, proper, or perſonal, may begin with a Capital, 
except in the Beginning, or immedistelyafter a Full Stop. 
5. Diredion, Qualities, Affi: matians, or Particles, 
muſt not begin with a Capital, unleſs ſuch Words begin, 
or come immediately after a Period ; then they never 
Fail to begin with a Capita}, | 

6. Dired ion. If any notable Saying or Paſſage of 
an Author is to be quoted in his own Words, it begins 
with a Cafital, though not immediately after s Period. 
7. Dire&ion, Let not 2 Capital be written in the 
Middle of a Word among ſmall Letters, 

8. Direction. Where Capitals are uſed in whole 
Words and Sentences, ſometbing is expreſſed extraordi- 
nary great. They are alſo uſed in the Titles of Bocks 
for Ornament Sake. | 
9 Direction. The Pronoun I, and the Exclametive 
O, muſt be written with Capitals, 

10. Direction. The Letter q is never uſed without 
the Letter « next following. 

11, Direction. The long / muſt never be inſerted 
immediately after the ſhort 5, nor at the End of a Word. 
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Queen ANN 20 LET VV. Jaft Letter to King 
FW AEM NTT. 61 


SIR, nn) O88 £ 4 
IF OUR Grace's diſpleaſure and my impriſon- 

f ment are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to 
write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether ig- 
norant: Whereas you ſend unto me (willing me 10 con- 
ſeſs a truth and ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch a one, 
whom you know to be my ancient profeſſed enemy: I 
no ſooner received this meflage by him, than I rightly 
conceived your meaning; and if, as you ſay, confeſſing 
a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall, with all 
willingneſs and duty, perform your command: But let 
not your Grace ever imagine, that your poor wife 
will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where not 
ſo much as a thought thereof proceeded ; and, to ſpeak 
a truth, never prince had wife more loyal ia all duty, 
and in all true affection, than you have ever found in 
ANN BOLEYN ; with which name and place could I 
willingly have contented mylelf, if Gop and your 
Grace's pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed : Neither did I 
at any time ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltation, or 
received queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch 
an alteration as I now find; for the ground of my pre- 
ferment being on no furer foundation than your 
 Grace*s fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew was fit and 


ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome other object. You 
9 bave 


— 
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have choſen me from à low eſtate, to be your queen 
and companion, far bexord my deſert or defire, If 
then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, good 
your Grace, Jet not any light fancy, or bad counſel 
of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour from 
me; neither let that ſlain, that unworthy ſtaip, of a 
diſloyal heart towards your good Grace, ever caſt 
ſo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the infant 
pricceſs your daughter. Try me, good King, but 
let me have a lawful tryal, for my truth ſhall fear 
no open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either mine inno- 
cence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, 
the ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my 
guilt openly declared : So that whatſoever Gop or 
You may determine of me, your Grace may be freed 
from an open cenſure; and mine offences being ſa 
lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both be- 
fare Gop and man, not only to execute worthy pu- 
niſnment on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow 
your affection, already ſeitled on that party for whoſe 
ſake I am now as I am ; whoſe name I could, ſome 
good while ſince, have pointed unto, your Grace 
not beiag ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only on my death, but an infamous ſlander, muſt 
| briog you the enjoying of your defired happineſs ; 
then I deſire of God, that be will pardon your great 
fin therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments 
thereof; and that he will not call you to a ſtrift account 
for your unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at his ge- 
neral judgment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt 
ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt not, 
whatſoever the world may think of me, mine inno- 
cence ſhall be openiy known and ſufficiently cleared, 
My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, That myſelf may 
only bear the burthen of your Grace's diſpleaſure, 
and that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe 
poor gentlemen, who, as I underſtand, are likewiſe in 
rait impriſonment for my fake. If ever I have found 
fevour in your fight, if ever the name of ANN as — 

Ss atn 
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hath been pleafing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
requeſt; and I will ſo leave to trouble your Grace 
any farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the TRIN IT 
to have your Grace in his good keeping, and to di- 
rect you in all your actions. e 


From my doleful priſon ia the Tower, this 6th of May. 
Vour loyal and ever faithful wife, 


ANN BOLEVYN. 


King EDWARD I', Laster to BARNABY 
FITZ PATRICK hi: favourite, who had 
been bred. up with bim. FA 4 59 


55 5 | December 20, 1551. 

E have received your letters of the Sth of the 
preſent month, whereby we underſtand how 

well you are entertained at the French court, and alſo 
how you have been once moved to go on pilgrimage : 
Fot which cauſe we have thought good to advertiſe 
you, that hereafter if any ſuch chance happen, you 
ſhall defire leave to go to Mr. Pickering, or to Paris 
for your buſineſs. And if that will not ſerve; declare 
to ſome man of eſtimation, with whom you are belt 
acquainted, that as you are loth to offend the French 
king, becauſe you have been ſo favourably uſed, ſo 
with ſafe conſcience you cannot do any ſech thing, be- 
ing brought up with Me. Yet if you be vehemently 

| procured, you may go as waiting on the king, not as 


intending to the abuſe, nor willingly ſeeing the cere-. 


monies, and ſo. you look on the maſs. But in the mean 
ſeaſon regard the ſcripture, or ſome good books, and 
8 np no reverence to the maſs at all, For women, as 

ar forth as you may, avoid their company ; yet if the 
French king command you, you may ſome time dance, 
ſo meaſure be your mean. 1 | 
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Sir LT ER RALEIGH vo Prine HENRY 


/on of King James I. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HIGHNESS, 


NE following lines are addreſſed to your Highneſs, | 


from a man who values his liberty, and a very 
{mall fortune in a remote part of this iſland, under the 


| preſent conſtitution, above all the riches and honours 


that he could any where enjoy under any other eſtabliſh- 
ment. You ſee, Sir, the doctrines that are lately come 
into the world, and how far the phraſe has obtained, of 
calling your royal father God's vicegerent; which ill 


men have turned both to the diſhorour of Gov, and the 


impeachment of his majeſty's goodneſs, They adjoin 
vicegerency to the idea of being all-powerful, and not 
to that of being all- good. His majeſty's wiſdom, it is 


to be hoped, will ſave him from the ſnare that may lie 


under groſs adulations; but your youth, and the thirſt 
of praiſe which I have obſeved in you may poſſibly miſ- 
lead you to hearken to theſe charmers, who would con. 
duct your noble nature into tyranny. Be careful, O my 
prince | hear them not, fly from their deceits; you are 
in the ſucceſſion to a tbrone, from whence no evil can 
be imputed to you, but all good muſt be conveyed from 
you. Your father is called the vicegerent of heaven; 
while he is goed, he is the vicegerent of heaven. Shall 


men have authority from the fountain of good to do evil? 


No, my prince ; let mean and degenerate ſpirits, which 
want benevolence, ſuppoſe your power impaired by a 
diſability of doing injuries. If want of power to do ill 
be an incapacity in a prince, with reverence be it 
ſpoken, it is an incapaciiy he has in common with the 
deity. Let me not doubt but all pleas, which do not 
carry in them the mutual happineſs of prince and people, 
will appear as abſurd to your great underſtanding, as 
diſagreeable to your noble nature. Exert yourſelf, .O 
generous prince | againfl ſuch ſycophants, in the gene- 


tous Cauſe of liberty; and aſſume ſuch an ambition wor- 


thy of you, to ſecure your fellow creatures from ſlavery; 
855 | from 
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from à condition as much below that of brutes, as to 
act without reaſon is leſs miſerable than to act agoioſt it. 
Preſerve in your future ſubjects the divine right of being 
free agents; and to your own royal houſe, the divine 
right of being their benefactors. Believe me, my prince, 
there is no other right can flow from Gop, While your 
Highneſs is forming yourſelf for a throne, conſider the 
la ws as ſo many common places in your ſtudy of the ſci. 
ence of government; when you mean nothing but juſtice, 
they are an eaſe and help to you. This way of thinking 
is what gave men the glorious appellatiocs of deliverers 
and fathers of their country; this made the fight of 
them rouſe their beholders into acclamations, 8nd man- 
kind incspable of bearing their appearance, without p- 
plauding it as a benefit. - Conſider the inexpreſlible ad- 
vantages which will ever attend your Highneſs, white 
you make the power of rendering men happy the mea- 
ſure of your actions. While this is your impulſe, how 
eaſily will that power be extended! The glance of. 
| your eye will give gladneſs, and your very ſentence 
have a force of bounty, Whatever ſome men would 
infinuate, you have loſt your ſubjects when you have 
loſt their \inclinations. You are to preſide over the 

minds, not the bodies of men ; the fout is the eflence of 
the man, and you cannot have the true man againſt his 
inclinations. Chuſe therefore to be the king, or the con- 
queror of your people; it may be ſabmiſſioa, but it 

cannot be obedience, that is paſſive. I am, Sir, 

Your Highneſs's moſt faichſul ſervant, 
| WALTER RALEIGH, 

Sir WALTER RALEIGH", Leiter to bis WIFE 


after his condemnation. 


O U ſhall receive, my dear Wiſe, my laft words 

in theſe my laſt lines; my love I ſend you, that 

you may keep when I am dead ; and my counſel, that 
you” may remember it when I am no more. I would 
not with my will preſent you ſorrows ; dear BEess, let 
| 95 D 3 $ them 
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them go to the grave with me, and be buried in the 
duſt And ſeeing that it is the will of Gop that I 
ſhould not ſee you any more, bear my deſtruction pa- 

tiently, and with an heart like yourſelf, . 
Firſt, I ſend you all the thanks which heart can 
conceive, or my words expreſs, for your many travels 
and cares for me, which, though they have not taken 
effect as you wiſhed, yet my debt to you is not the leſs; 

but pay it I never ſhall in this world. I 
' Secondly, I beſeech you, for the love you bear me 
living, that you do not hide yourſelf many days, but 
by your travels ſeek to help my miſerable fortunes, and 
the fight of your poor child ; your mourning cannot 
avail me that am but duſt, | |; 
Thirdly, Yoa ſhall underſtand, that my lands were 
conveyed bona fide to my child ; the writings were 
drawn Midſummer was twelve months, as divers can 
_ witneſs; and I truſt my blood will quench their malice 
who defired my ſlaughter, that they will not ſeek alſo 
to kill you and your's with extreme poverty. To what 
friend to direct you I know not; for all mine have left 
me in the true time of trial. Moſt ſorry am I, that 
being thus ſurprized by death, I can leave you no bet- 
ter ellate, Gop hath prevented all my determinations ; 
that great Gop that worketh all in all: And if you can 
live free from want, care for no more, for the reſt is 
but a vanity, Love God, and begin by times; in 
him you ſhall find true, everlaſting, and endleſs com 
fort; when you have travelled and wearied yourſelf 
with all ſorts of worldly cogitations, you ſhall fit down 
by ſorrow in the end. Teach your ſon alſo to ſerve 
and fear Gop whilſt he is young, that the fear of Gop 
may grow up in him; then will Gos be an huſband to 
you, and a father to him: An huſband and a father 

that can never be taken from you. | 

Paylie oweth me a thouſand pounds, and Aryan fix 
hundred; in Jerſey alſo I have much owing me. 
Dear Wife, I beſeech you, for my ſoul's ſake, pay all 
poor men. When I am dead, no doubt, you ſhall be 
much ſought unto; for the world thinks I was "wy 
| rich, 
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rich: Have a care to the fair pretences of men, for no 
greater miſery can befal you in this life, than to be- 
come a prey unto the world, and after to be deſpiſed. 
I ſpeak (Gov knows) not to diſſuade you from mar- 
riage, for it will be beſt for you, both in reſpeQ to 
Gop and the world. As for me I am no more your's, 
nor you mine; death hath cut us aſunder, and Gop 
| hath divided me from this world, and you from me. 
Remember your poor child for his father's ſake, who 
loved you in his happieſt eſtate. I ſued for my life, 
but (Gop knows) it was for you and your's that I de- 
fired it; for know it, my dear Wife, your child is the 
child of a true man, who, in his own reſpect, deſpiſeth 
death and bis miſ.ſhapen and agly forms, I cannot 
write much. Gop knows how hardly I ſteal this time 
when all are aſleep; and it is alſo time for me to ſepa- 
rate my thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, 
which living was denied you, and either lay it in Sher- 
burn, or in Exeter church, by my father and mother. 
Time and death calleth me away. The everlaſting 
God, powerful, infinite, and inſerutable God Almighty, 
who is goodneſs. itſelf, the true light and life, keep 


| you and your's, and have mercy upon me, and forgive 


my perſecutors and falſe accuſers, and ſend us to meet 
in his glorious kingdom. My dear Wife, farewel. - 
Bleſs my boy, pray for me, and let my true Gop hold 
you both in his arms. VV | 
| Your's that was, but now not my own, 
| WALTER RALEIGH. 


Prince CHARLES (afterwards King ChARLES I.) 

to Pope GREGORY XV, from Mal, while 

be was making his addreſſts to the Infanta of SPAIN. 

[Note. This, and the Letters from him to hit Queen, 

and her's to him, are copied from LuDLow's MS- 
MOIR8S,] | | 5 

MOST HOLY FATHER, | 1 | 

E have received your Holineſs's letter with no 

leſs gratitude and reſpect than is due to the ſin- 

gular good will and pious affection with W we 

| ow 
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know it was written. Nothing could be more accep- 
table to us, than to find the renowned examples of our 
anceſtors propoſed to us by your Holineſs for our ſtudy 
and imitation; who though they frequently hazarded 
both lives and fortunes to propagate the Chriſtian faith, 
yet never more chearfully carcied the enſigns of the 
croſs againſt the moſt mortal enemies of Jesvs 
CuRisT, than we will endeavour, to the utmoſt of 
our power, to reftore that peace and union which has 
been ſo long baniſhed from the Chriftian common- 
wealth, For ſince the malice of the father of diſcord 
has ſowed ſach unhappy diviſions among thoſe who 
profeſs the Chriſtian religion, we think ſuch endeavours 
to be abſolutely neceſſaty to promote the glory of Gop, 
and of CxrIisT our Saviour. Nor ſhall we eſteem it 
leſs honour to tread in the ſame path, and to be their 
rivals and imitators in pious and religious undertakings, 
than to derive our deſcent from them. And to this we 
are very much encouraged by the known inclination 
of the King our father, who deſires nothing more ar- 
dently than to lend a helping hand to ſo pions a work; 
and feels the greateſt anguiſh of heart, when he conſiders 
the cruel flaughters and deplorable calamities that ariſe 
from the diſſenſions of Chriſtian princes. The judg- 
ment your Holineſs makes of our deſire to contract an 
alliance and marriage with a Catholic family and prin- 
ceſs, is not only agreeable to your charity, but will alſo 
be found ſuitable to your great wiſdom, For we would 
not ſo vehemently defire to enter-into ſo cloſe and un. 
diſſolvable an engagement with any mortal creature, 
whoſe religion we hated. Therefore your Holineſs 
may reſt aſſured, that our moderation is, and ever ſhall 
be ſuch, as will preſerve us from any action that may 
teſtify the leaſt batred to the Roman Catholic religion; 
and that, by eaſy and gentle means, we will rather em- 
brace all occaſions of removing thoſe invidious impreſ- 
ſions and ſuſpicions which are among us: That as we 
confeſs one individual TRINIT V, and one CurIsT 
crucified, ſo we may unanimouſly reunite in one faith; 
for the attainment of which we ſhall not only employ 

| | | our 
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our vigilant care and utmoſt diligence, but moſt readily 

hazard our life and kingdoms. It remains only to give 
your Holineſs our beſt thanks for your letter, which we 
eſteem a moſt ſingular preſent, and to wiſh your Holi- 
neſs all manner of proſperity and eternal happineſs. At 


Madrid, June 20, 1623. 
King CHARLES I. to his QUEEN. 
DAR HEART, Oxford, Feb. 25, 1644-5. 
HE. expectation of an expreſs from thee (as 1 
find by thine of the 4th Febr.) is very good 
news to me, as likewiſe that thou art now well ſatisfied 
with my diligence in writing. As for our treaty, there 
is every day leſs hopes than other, that it will produce 
a peace, But I will abſolutely. promiſe thee, that if we 
have one, it ſhall be ſuch as ſhall invite thy return. 
For I avow, that without thy company I can neither 
have peace nor comfort within myſelf, The limited 
days for treating are now almoſt. expired without the 
leaſt agreement upon any one article, Wherefore I 
have ſent for enlargement of days, that the. whole 
treaty may be laid open to the world. And I aſſure 
thee, that thou need/# not doubt the iſſue of this treaty 3 
for my commiſſioners are /o well cheſen (though I ſay it 
that they will neither be threatened nor diſputed from the 
grounds I baue given them ; whico (upon my word) is 
according to the little note thou /a well remembers, And 
in this not only. their obedience, but heir judgments 
| concur, I confeſs in ſome reſpects thou baſt reaſon to 
bid me beware of going too ſoon to London: For in- 
deed ſome amongſt us had a greater mind that way than 
was fit; of which perſuaſion Percy is one of the chief, 
who is ſhortly like to ſee thee; of whom having ſaid 
this, js enough to ſhew thee how he is to be truſted or 
believed by thee concerning our proceedings here, 1x 
Short, there it little or no appearance but that this ſummer 
will be the hotteſt for war of any that hath been yet; 
and be confident, that in making peace, 1 ſhall ever ſhew 
my conſiancy in adhering to Biſhops, and all our friends, 
| and 
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and not forget to put a ſhort period to this perpetual par- 
liament. But, as thou loves me, let none perſuade thee 


to [achen thine alſiſtanct for him who is eternally thine A 


The QUEEN to King CHARLES 1, fromParis, 


Paris, Jan, 1644 5. 
Have received one of your letters, dated from 
1 Marlborough, of an old date, having receired many 
others more freſh, to which I have made anſwer. I 
will ſay notbing concerning this ; but only concerning 
the affair of (Gor.) if it be not done, it is time, being 
very ſeaſonable at this time, which I did not believe be- 
fore. I underſtand that the commiſſioners are arrived 
at London : I have nothing to ſay, but that you have a 
care of your honour ; and that if you have a peace, it 
may be ſuch as may hold ; and if it fall out otherwiſe, 
that you do not abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, for 
fear they do forſake you in your need. Alſo 1 do not ſee 
how yeu can be in ſafety without a regiment of guard: 
For myſelf, I think I cannot be, ſeeing the malice which 
they have againſt me, and my religion; of twwhicth I-hope 
yon will have a care of both, But, in my opinion, re- 
ligion ſhould be the laſt thing upon which you ſhould 
treat: For, i you do agree upon firifine/s againſt the Ca- 
tholics, it would diſcourage them to ſerve you: And if 
afterwards there ſhould be no peace, you could never ex- 
pe fuccours either from lreland, or any other Catholic 
prince; for they would believe you would abandon them 
after you have ſerved your/e/f. I have diſpatched an ex- 
reſs into Scotland to Montroſe, to know the condition 
e is in, and what there is to be done. This week 1 
ſend to Mr. de Lorrain, and into Holland; I loſe no 
time, If I had more of your news, all would go bet. 
ter. Adieu, wy dear heart, 


Charles 


Cs 1 


CHARLES I. to the Earl of STRAFFORD. 


STRAFFORD, 3 | 
HE misfortune that is fallen upon you by the 
ſtrange miſtaking and conjunRure of theſe times 
being ſuch, that I muſt lay by the thought of employ- 
ing you hereafter in my affairs; yet I cannot ſatisfy 
myſelf, in honour or conſcience, without aſſuring you, 
now, in the midſt of your troubles, that, upon the 
word of a King, you ſhall not ſuffer in “ life, honour, 
or fortune, This is but juſtice, and therefore a very 
mean reward from a maſter to ſo faithful and able a 
ſervant as you have ſhewed yourſelf to be; yet it is as 
much as I conceive the preſent times will permit, tho? 
none ſhall hinder me from being | | 1D 
| Your conſtant faithful friend, I 
1 CHARLES R. 


e King, motwithflanding thit, gave up the Earl, 


' evho was beheaded, 


Prince GEORGE of Danmark to King FAMES II. 
0 NovBMBER 1688, | 
sI, 1 | | | 
WIr. an heart full of grief I am forced to write, 
what prudence would not permit me to ſay to 
your face; and may I ever find credit with your Ma- 
jeſty, and protection from heaven, as what I now do is 
free from paſſion, vanity or deſign, with which actions 
of this nature are too often accompanied. I am not 
ignorant of the frequent miſchiefs wrought in the world 
by factious pretences of Religion; but were not Reli- 
gion the moſt juſtifiable cauſe, it would not be made the 
molt ſuperior pretence. And your Majelty has already 
| ſhewed too intereſted a ſenſe of Religion, to doubt the 
juſt effects of it in one, whoſe practices have, I hope, 
never given the world cauſe to'cenſure his real convic- 
tion of it, or his backwardneſs to perform * his 
| | 2nour 
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honour and conſcience prompt him to. How then can 


J longer diſguiſe my juſt concern for That Religion, in 
which I have been ſo happily educated, which my 
judgment truly convinceth me to be the beſt, and for 
the ſupport of which 1 am ſo highly intereſted in my 
native country? And is not England now, by the moſt 
endearing tie, become ſo? f 

Whilſt the reſtleſs ſpiriis of the enemies of the re - 
formed religion, back'd by the cruel zeal, and the pre- 
vailing power of France, juſtly alarm and unite all the 
Proteſtant Princes of Cbriſtendom, and engage them in 
ſo vaſt an expence for the ſupport of it ; can I ect ſo 
ungenerous and mean a part, to deny my concurrence 
to ſuch worthy endeavours, for the diſabuſing your 
Majeſty, by the reinforcement of thoſe laws, and re- 
eſtabliſhment of that government, on which alone de- 
pend the well-being of your Majeſty, and of the pro- 
teſtant religion in Europe? This, Sir, is that irre- 
filtible and only cauſe, that could come in competition 
with my duty and obligation to your Majeſty, and be 
able to tear me from you; whilſt the ſame affectionate 
defire to ſerve you continues in me. Could I ſecure 


your perſon by the hazard of my life, I ſhould think it 


could not be better employed. And would to Goo 


_ theſe your diſtrafted kingdoms might receive that ſatiſ- 


factory compliance from your Majeſty, in all their juſti- - 


fable pretenſions, as might, upon the only ſure founds- 


tion, that of the love and intereſt of your ſubjects, 
eſtabliſh your government, and as ſtrongly unite the 


Hearts of all your ſubjeQs to you, as is that of, &c. 


| Queen AN N' Litter to the Dutcheſs of MARLBO- 


ROUGH, who, as a mark of great freedom and 
Intimacy, foe called FREEMAN, and allowed the 
Dautche)s to call ber MoxLE L/ 


Y dear vgs. FREEMAN, I cantiot go to bed 
without renewing a requeſt that I have often 
made, that you would baniſh all unkind and unjuſt 


thoughts of your poor, unfortunate, faithful morRLEY, 


which 


e „ 


Which I ſaw by the glimpſe I had of you yeſterday 
you were full of. Indeed I do not deſerve them, 
and if you could ſee my heart, you would find it as 
| ſincere, as tender, and paſſionately fond of you as 
ever, and as truly ſenfible of your kindneſs in telling me 
your mind freely upon all occaftans. Nothing ſhall ever 
alter me. Though we have the misfortune to differ 
in ſome things, I will ever be the ſame to my dear 
dear mrs. FREEMAN; who, I do aſſure you once 
more, I am more tenderly and fincereiy hers than it is 
poſlible ever to expreſs. He 


— ; x f | * 5 — 
Queen ANN 0 the Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
After the victory of OvpEnarrEs J. 


O Windlſor, July 6, 1708. 
Want words to expreſs the joy I have that you are 
| well after your glorious ſucceſs ; for which, next to 
_ almighty GOD, my thanks are due to you; and indeed 
IT can never ſay enough for all the great and faithful ſer- 
vices you have ever done me: But be ſo juſt as to believe 
I am as truly ſenfible of them as a grateful heart can be, 
and ſhall be ready to ſhow it upon all occaſions. I hope 
you cannot doubt of my eſteem and friendſhip for you, 
nor think, becauſe I differ with you in ſome things, it is 
for want of either. No; I do affure you, if you were 
here, I am ſure you would not think me ſo much in the 
wrong in ſome things, as I fear you do now. I 
am afraid my letter ſhould come too late to London, 
and therefore dare ſay no more, but that I pray GOD 
almighty to continue his protection over you, and ſerd 
you ſafe home again; and be aſſared I ſhall ever be ſin- 
cerely, &c. 2 IE * 4 * 


The DUK E's Aufwer,, " 
MADAM, | ” ' Joly 23, 1708. 
Have the honour of your Majeſty's letter of the 
6th, and am very thankful for all your goodneſs to 


me. And I am ſure it wh always be my intention, 
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as well as duty, to be ready to venture my liſe for your 


ſervice. | | * ? 
As I have formerly told your Majeſty that I am de- 
ſirous to ſerve you in the army, but not as a miniſter, I 


am every day more and more confirmed in that opinion. 
And I think myſelf obliged upon all accounts, on this 


oecaſion, to ſpeak my mind freely to you. The cir- 
cumſtances in this laſt battle, I think, ſhew the hand of 
GOD; for we were obliged not only to march five 
leagues that morning, but to paſs a river before the 
enemy, end to engage them before the whole army 


was peſſed, which was a viſible mark of the favour cf 


heaven to you and your arms. | 
'Your Majeſty ſhall be convinced from this time, that 


1 have no ambitiob, or any thing to aſk for myſelf or 


family, But I will end the few years which I have to 


Jive in endeavouring to ſerve you, and to give GOD 
Almighty thanks for his iofinite goodneſs to me. But 


as I have taken this reſolution to myſelf, give me leave 
to ſay, that I think you are obliged in conſcience, and 
as a good chriſtian, to forgive, and to have no more 
reſentments to any particular perſon or party, but to 
make uſe of ſuch as will carry on this juſt war with vi- 


gour; which is the only way to preſerve our religion 


and liberties, and the crown on your head. Which 
that you may long enjoy, and be a bleſlipg to your peo- 
ple, ſhall be the conſtant wiſh and prayer of him, that 
is with the greateſt truth and duty, 


Madam, &c. 
CICERO w BRUTUS. 


\ , CLODIUS, tribune of the people ele, bas a 
very great affection, or to ſpeak more emphati- 


cally, a very great love for me. As I am fully per- 
ſuaded of this, ſo I doubt not, but that you, who tho. 
roughly know me, will believe, that I have the ſame 
love alſo for him. For nothing in my opinion is leſs 
worthy of a may, than to be behind ng ingo0d tr 

V i ES ces 


639 
fices. with thoſe, who invite you to their friendſhip. He 
ſeems to ſuſpect, and not without great concern, that 
ſomething has been written, or infiauated to you rather 
in perſon, by his enemies, which has made an impreſ- 
fion on you to his diſadvantage. It is not uſual with 
me, my BxuTus, as you, I imagine, well know, to 
affirm any thing too haſtily of another. The thing it- 
ſelf is hazardous, on the account of the dark inclina- 
tions, and variable natures of men. But Clodius's dil. 

_ poſition. is perfectly underſtpod, known, and tried"by 
me. I have many proofs of it; but not neceſſary to 
be committed to writing: For I would have you look 
upon this, as a teſtimonial], rather than an epiſtle. He 
was advanced by Antony*'s favour ; yet a great ſhare of 
that very favour came originally from you. He would 
be glad therefore, to ſee him in ſafety ; yet ſo, as to 
ſee us alſo ſafe at the ſame time: But he perceives 
things brought to ſuch à paſs (for he is, as you know, 
very far from a fool) that it is not poſſible for us both 
to be ſafe. He wiſhes therefore for us, and both talks, 
and thinks in the moſt friendly manner of you. Where- 
fore if any one has written, or given you any different 
information about him; I earneſtly intreat you to give 
credit rather to me; who am both better able io judge 
of him, than any obſcure informer, and have a greater 
affection alſo for you. Look. upon Clodius theo, as 
one perfectly well affected to you; and ſuch a citizen, 
as one of the greateſt prudence, and the eaſieſt fortunes 
ought to be, 
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6 CICERO te BRUTUS. 5. 
Have already recommended many, and muſt neceſ. 
ſarily recommend many more to you. For every one, 
in proportion, as he is the honeſter man, and bet er citi- 
zen, declares himſelf the more freely on your fide ; and 
all men of courage are eager to exert their pains ard 
zeal in your ſervice : Nor is there any of them, who is 
not perſuaded, that my intereſt and authority are of the 
ED; = 3 greateſt 


132 # . 


4% 


greateſt weight with you. But as to C. Naſennius, of 
the corporation of Sueſſa, I recommend him to you a8 
warmly, as ever I did any man. In the Cretan war, 
he commanded the eighth century of the Principes, un- 
der Meteilus, the general; and has been employed ever 
fince in the care of his private affairs. But at this time 
moved by the cauſe of the republic, and the excel- 
lence of your dignity, he would be glad to obtain ſome 
command under you. I recommend therefore to you, 
Bxurus, a brave and worthy man; and if that be 
any thing to the purpoſe, a rich one alſo. . I ſhall take 
it very kindly, if you treat him in ſuch a manner, as 


to give him reaſon to thank me, on the account of your 
favours to him, | 


BRUTUS wu CICERO, 


OW dear L. Bibulus ought to be to me, after ſo 
many (ſtruggles and anxieties, which he has ſu- 
ſtained for the republic, no man is better able to judge, 
than you. Wherefore either his own virtue, or our 
friendſhip ought ſufficiently to recommend him to you ; 
ſo as to make it needleſs for me, I imagine, to employ 
many words. For my deſire ſurely deſerves to have 
weight with you, provided it be juſt, or excited by a 
neceſſary duty. He reſolves to ſue for the prieſthood, 
in Panſa's place. We beg that nomination from you. 
You cannot grant this favour to ore, more ſtrictly 
united with you, than Jam; nor name a perſon more 
worthy of it than Bibulus, What occaſion have I to 
fay any thiog of Domitius and Apuleius; who, on 
their own account poſſeſs ſo great a ſhare of your 
eſteem ? As for Apuleius, you ougat to ſupport him 
with your authority, But Domitius's pretenſions will 
be ſet forth in his own epiſtle. Do not fail however to 
admit Bibulus into your confidence ; who is already, 
take my word for it, ſo accompliſhed a man, that he 
bids fair to merit the honour of being ranked amongtt 
the tew of your claſs, 
| | CICERO 


0 


1 
CICERO n BRUTUS. 


1 SHOULD perform the ſame office which you per- 
formed in my loſs, of comforting you by letter, did 
I not know that you cannot want thoſe remedies in your 
grief with which you relieved mine. I wiſh only that 
you may cure yourſelf now more eaſily than at that 
time I cared mylelf: For it would be ſtrange. in fo 

great a man as you, not to be able to practice what he 
had preſcribed to another, As for me, not only the 


reaſons which you then collected, but your very autho- 


rity deterred me from iudulzing my ſorro to excels, 
For when you imagined me to bear my afflition with 
more ſoftneſs than became a man; eſpecially one who 
uſed to comfort others, you chid me by let er in ſtronger 
terms than it was your cuſtom to make uſe of. Out of 
my great regard therefore, and reverence for your 
judgment, I recolleted myſelf; and by the acceſſion 
of your authority took every thing that I had jearnt, or 
read, or heard upon that ſubject, to have the greater 
weight, Yet my part, BrRUTus, at that time, was 
only to act agreeably to duty and to nature: But yours 
is to be acted, as we ſay, upon the Rage, and before 
the people. For when the eyes, not only of your ar- 
my, but of all the citizens, nay of all natioas are upon 
you; it is wholly indecent for you, by whom we other 
mortals are made the ſtouter, to betray any dejeCtion or 
want of courage. You have ſuffered indeed a great 
loſs (for you have loſt that which has not left it's fellow 
on earth) and muſt be allowed to grieve under ſo cruel 
a blow; left to want all ſenſe of grief ſhould be found 
more wretched than grief itſelf: But to grieve with 
moderation, as it is uſeful to every body, ſo it is neceſ- 
ſary to you. I ſhould write more if this was not al- 
ready too much to one of your character. We expect 
you and your army ; without which, though all other 
things ſucceed to our wiſhes, we ſhall hardly be free, 
Iſhall write more largely on the whole ſtate of the re- 
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public ; and perhaps with more certainty, in the letters 
which I am thiaking to ſend by our Veius, 


BRUTUS tw CICERO. 


TER people's fears oblige me to entertain ſome 

alſo myſelf, on Lepidus's account, If he ſhould 
withdraw himſelf from us (which will prove, I hope, 
a raſh and injurious ſuſpicion of him) I beg and beſeech 
you, Cicero; conjuring you by our friendſhip and your 
affection to me, to forget, that my ſiſter's children are 
Lepidus's ſons; and to conſider me in the place of their 
father. If I obtain this from you, you will not ſcru- 
ple, I am ſure, to do whatever you can for them. 
Other people live in a diffetent mavner with their 
friends: But I can never do enough for my ſiſter's 
children, to ſatisfy either my inclination or my duty. 
But what is there in which honeſt men can oblige me 
(if in reality I have deſerved to be obliged in any 
thing) or in which I can be of ſervice to my mother, 
fiſter, and the boys; if their uncle BxuTus has not 
as much weight with you and the ſenate, to protect, as 


their father Lepidus to hurt them? I feel ſo much un- 


eaſineſs and indignation, that I neither can, nor ought 
to write more fully to you: For if, in a caſe ſo impor- 
tant and ſo neceſſary, there could be any occaſion for 
words to excite and confirm you, there is no hope, 
that you will do what I wiſh, and what is proper. Do 
not expect therefore any long prayers from me. Con- 
ſider who I am; One, who ought to obtain this, either 
from CicERO, a man the moſt particularly united with 
me; or without any regard to our private friendſhip, 
from a conſular, of ſuch eminence, | Pray ſend me 


word, as ſoon as you can, what you reſolve to do. 


From my camp, July the 1ſt. 


PLINY 


pEI V to QUINTILIA4M, with e projt. _ 


Hou I am fully acquainted with the content- 
. ment and juft moderation of your mind, and the 
conformity the education you have given your daughter 
bears to your own character; yet ſince ſhe is ſuddenly 
to be married to a perfon of diſtindion, whoſe figure 
in the world makes it neceſſary for her to be at a more 
khan ordinary expence in cloaths and equipage, ſuitable 
to her huſband's quality; by which though her intrinſic 
worth be not augmented, yet will it receive both orna-” 
ment and luſtre ; and knowing your eftate to be as mo- 
derate as the riches of your mind 2 * muſt * 


Vs 


neſs of it would be the greater inducement with you 10 p 
. > wool it. een * 


* . 


PLUTARCH t TRAJAN. | N 
<A M 1 thi your modeſiy ſought 201 we 
empire, though the excellency of your manners long 

deſerved it, Your want of ambition in defiring ſuch 

honours only enhances that merit which was thought 
worthy to receive them. I therefort congratulate your - 
virtue and my good - Bl provided. yout future be- 

haviour ſhall correſpond with your former intentions. 

Should you fall off you undergo the riſque of danger, 

and the certainty of contempt. Rome will never ſup- 

port an emperor unworthy of her; and the e of 
the ſcholar will be imputed to me his inſtructor. Thus 

Seneca is reproached, and his fame fill ſuffers. for the 

vices of Nero. The miſcarriages of Quinctilian's ſeho- 

lars have been thrown on their maſter ; and even 80. 

crates himſelf has been accounted, remiſs in the inftrac. 
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tions of his pupil Alcibiades. Do but continue to be 
yourſelf and all will go well. Begin then to govern by 
ruling at home. Lay then the foundation of empire 
on the command of your own paſſions. If you make 
virtue the ſcope of your actions they will all proceed in 
harmony and order, I have already inſtructed you in 
the laws of ſociety, and the excellence of your prede- 
ceſſors ; imitate and obey them: If you comply, I claim 
to myielf ſome honour for influencing your conduct; if 
you refuſe, let this letter be my teſtimony to poſterity ; 
that neither your faults nor errors have had the ſanction 
or connivance of PLUTARCH. 


PIIV i bis find FE RO x. 


VOR laſt letter is a convincing argument that you 
1 daddy, and that you don't. You'll tell me I talk 
riddles to you; and ſo I do, till I explain to you more 
diſtinctly what my meaning is. In ſhort, the letter 
you ſent me ſhows you did not ſtudy for it, ſo eaſy and 
negligent it appears to be; and yet, at the ſame time, 
tis ſo polite, that tis impoſſible any one ſhould write 
it, who did not weigh every word; or elſe you are cer- 
tainly the bappieſt man in the world, if you can write 
letters ſo juſt and exact, without care and premedi- 
tation. A * 1 


$Gav 
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PLINY tw TITIANUS. 


7 HAT are you doing? And what do you pro- 
poſe to do? As for myſelf, I paſs my life in the 
moſt agreeable, that is, in the moſt diſengaged manner 
imaginable, I do not find myſelf, therefore, in the hu- 
mour to write a long letter, though I am to read one, 
I am too much a man of pleaſure for the former, and 
Juſt idle enongh for the latter; for none are more indo- 
lent, you know, than the voluptuous, or have more 
curioſity than thoſe who have nothing to do. Farewel. 


SERYIUS 


(-45 3) 


1 


sERV Vs SULPICIUS „ CICERO. . 


REceiveD the news of your daughter's death with 
all the concern it ſo juſtly deſerves: And indeed LI 


cannot but conſider it as a misfortune in which I bear 


an equal ſhare with yourſelf. If I had been near you 


when this fatal accident happened, I ſhould not only 
have mingled my tears with yours, but aſſiſted you with 


all the conſolation in my power. I am ſenſible at the 
ſame time, that offices of this kind afford at beſt but a 


wretched relief: For as none are qualified to perform 


them, but thoſe who ſtand near to us by the ties either 
of blood or affeftion, ſuch perſons are generally too 


much afflicted themſelves, to be capable of adminiſtring 


comfort to others. Nevertheleſs I thought proper to 
ſuggeſt a few reflections which occurred to me upon 
this occaſion : Not as imagining they would he new to 
you, but believing that in your preſent diſcompoſure of 
mind they might poſſibly have eſcaped your attention. 
Tell -me then, my friend, wherefore do you indulge 
this exceſs of ſorrow ? Reflect, I intreat you, in what 


manner fortune has dealt with every one of us: That 


ſhe has deprived us of what ought to be no leſs dear 
than our children, and overwhelmed in one general ruin 
our honours, our liberties, and our country, And after 
theſe loſſes, is it poſſible that any other ſhould increaſe 


our tears? Is it poſſible that a mind long exerciſed in 
calamities ſo truly ſevere, ſhould not become totally 


callous, and indifferent to every event? But you will 


tell me, perhaps, that your grief ariſes not ſo much on 
your own account as on that of Tullia. Yet ſurely you 


malt often, as well as myſelf, have had occaſion in 
theſe wretched times, to reflect, that their condition by 


no means deſerves to be regretted, whom death has 


gently removed from this unhappy ſcene, What is 
there, let me eſk, in the preſent circumſtances of our 
country, that could have rendered life greatly defirable 
to your daughter? What pleaſing bopes, what agree- 


able 


* 
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able views, what rational ſatisfaction could ſhe poſſibly 

: bave propoſed to berſelf from a more extended period ? 
Was it in the proſpect * 115 happineſs in the ſo- 
ciety of ſome diſtinguiſhed youth ? As if, indeed, you 

could have found = ſon-in-law amongſt our preſent”. 

1 ſet of young men, worthy of being intruſted with the. 

S care of your daughter! Or was it in the expeRation of 
1 being the joy ful mother of a flouriſhing race, who 
might poſſeſs their patrimony with independence, who 

might gradually riſe through the ſeveral dignities of the 
ſtate, and exert the liberty to which they were born in 
the ſervice and defence of their friends and country ? 
1 But is there one amongſt all theſe deſirable privileges, 

1 of which we were not deprived before ſhe was in a ca- 


pacity of tranſmittiog them to her deſcendants ? Vet, 
after all, you may ſtill alledge, perhaps, that the loſs 
1 of our children is a ſevere zffliction ; and unqueſtion- 
if ably it would be ſo, if it were not a much greater to 
"| ſee them alive to endure thoſe indignities which their 
. | parents ſuffer. | | 8 5 

. I lately fell into à reflection, which, as it afforded 
14 great relief to the diſquietude of my own heart, may 
poſſibly contribute likewiſe to aſſwage the anguiſh of 
yours. In my return out of Aſia, as I was failing 
from gina towards Megara, I amuſed myſelf with 
contemplating the circumjacent countries. Behind me 
lay Ægina, | before me Megara; on my right I ſaw Pi- 
ræus, and on my left Corinth. Theſe cities, once ſo 
floariſhing and magnificent, now repreſented nothing to 
my view bat a ſad ſpectacle of deſolation, = 
„ Alas! {I ſaid to. myſelf) ſhall ſuch a ſhort-lived 

_ creature as man complain, when one of his ſpecies falls 
either by the hand of violence, or by the common' 
courſe of nature, whilſt in this narrow compaſs ſo many 
great and glorious Cities, formed for a much longer du. 
ration, thus lie extended in ruins? Remember then, O 
my heart! the general lot to which man is born: And 
let that 3 ſuppreſs thy unreaſonable murmurs.“ 
Believe me, I found my mind greatly refreſhed and 
comforted by theſe reflections. Let me adviſe you 
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the ſame manner to repreſent to yourſelf, what numbers 
of our illuſtrious countrymen have lately been cat off 
at once, how much the ſtrength of the Roman republic 
is impaired, and what dreadful' devaſtation has gone 
forth throughout all it's provinces ! And can you, with - 
the impreſſion of theſe greater calamities upon. your 
mind, be ſo immoderately afflicted for the loſs of one 
_ fingle individual, a poor, little, tender woman? who, 
if ſhe had not died at this time, maſt in a, few fleeting * 
years more have inevitably undergone that common 
fate to which ſhe was born, Reaſonable however as 
theſe reflections are, I would call you from them 
awhile, in order to lead your thoughts to others more 
peculiarly ſuitable to your circumſtances and charaRer,"". * 
Remember then, that your daughter lived as long as 
lite was worth poſſeſſing, that is, till liberty was no 
more; that ſhe lived to ſee you in the illuſtrious offices 
of prætor, conſul, and augur; to he matried to ſome 2 
of the nobleſt youths in Rome; to be bleſt with almoſt * 
every valuable enjoyment ; and at length to expire with 1 
the republie itſelf Tell me now, what is there ig this 
view of her fate, that could give either her or yourſelf 
juſt reaſon to complain? In fine, do not forget that you 
are CicgRo; the wiſe, the philoſoptiical, GI c RO, who * 
were wont to give advice to others: Nor reſemble. *. 
thoſe unſkilful empirics, who at the ſame time that they , 
pretend to be e remedies» for other mens 
diſordere, are altogether incapable of finding a cure for 
their own. On the contrary, apply to your priuste uſe 
thoſe judicious precepts you have adminiſtred to tbhbe i 
public. Time neceffarily weakens the firongeſt impre. | 
ſions of ſorrow :- But it would be a reproach to your 
character not to antieipate this it's certain effect, by the 
force of your own good 12 and judgement If the 
dead retain any conſciouſneſs of What is bere tranſacted, 
your daughter's affection, I am ſure, was ſuch hoth to 
you and to all her relations, that ſhe can by no means 
deſire you "ſhould abandon. yourſelf. to this exceſs of 
| grief. Reſtrain it then, I conjure you, for her ſake, 
ind for the ſake of the reſt of your family and en 
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who dada to ſee you thus afflicted. Reſlrain it too, I 
deſeech you, for the ſake of your country, that when- 
ever the opportunity ſhall ſerve, it may reap the benefit 
of your counſels and aſſiſtance. In ſhort, ſince ſuch is 
our fortune that we muſt neceſſarily. ſobmit to the 
- Preſent ſyſtem of public affairs, ſuffer. it not to be ſuſ- 
pedcted, that it is not ſo. much the death of your daugh- 
ter,-as the fate of the republic, and the ſucceſs of our 
victors, that you deplore. But it would be ill-manners 
to dwell any longer upon this ſubject, as 1 ſhould ſeem 
to queſtion. the efficacy of your own good ſenſe. I 
will only add, therefore, that as we have often ſeen you 
bear proſperity in the nobleſt manner, and with the 
higheſt applauſe, ſhew us likewiſe that you are not too 
ſenfible of adverſity, but know how to ſupport it with 
the ſame advantage to your charaQter. In a word, let 
it not be ſaid,. that fortitude is the ſingle virtue to which 
my friend- 10 a-ftratige er. As ſor what concerns myſelf, 
I will ſend you an account of the ſtate of this prion, 
and of what is tranſaQing in this partzof the world, 
ſoon a8 I ſhall hear that you are ſu ciently compoſed 
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F in my journey outward bound 1 had my wen mur- 
dered at the iſlands, and yet ſpated to take revenge: 

I did diſcharge, ſome. Spaniſh, barks taken, without 
Fyoil if I did forbear all parts of the Spaniſh Indies, 
Wherein I might have taken twenty of their towns. on 
the ſea coaſts, and did only follow the enterprize J un- 
dertook for Guiana,” where, without any direction from 
me, a Spaniſh village was burnt, which was new ſet up 
within three miles of mine; by your Majeſty's favour, 
I find no reaſon: Why the Spaniſh. Embaſſador ſhould 
| complain of me, If it were lawful for the Spaniards: 
to Marder twenty-ſix) . tying them back to 


back, 
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back, and then cutting their throats, when they had 
traded with them a whole month, and came to ihem 
on the land without ſo much as one ſword ; and it may 
not be lawful for your Majeſty's ſubjects, being 


charged firſt by them, to repel force by force; we may 


Juſtly ſay, O miſerable Engliſh ! If Parker and Me- 
cham took Campeachy and other places in the Hondu- 
ras, ſeated in the heart of the Spaniſh Indies, burnt 
towns, and: killed the Spaniards, and had nothing ſaid 
unto them at their return 3 and myſelf, who forbore to 
look into the Indies, beczuſe I would not offend, muſt 
be accuſed ; I may as juſtly ſay, O miſerable RAL RBO! 
If I have ſpent. my poor eſtate, loſt my ſon, ſuffered 
by ſickneſs, and otherwiſe a world of bardſhips ; if I 


have reſiſted, with manifeſt hazard of my life, the rob- 


beries and ſpoils, with which my companions would 
ave made me rich; if when I had got my liberty, 
which all men and nature itſelf do much prize, I vo- 


luntarily loſt it; if when I was ſure of my life, I ren- 


dered it again; if I might elſewhere have ſold my ſhip 
and goods, and rut five or fix thouſand pounds in my 
purle, and yet brought her into England; I beſeech 
your Majeſty to believe, that all this I have done, be- 
cauſe it ſhould not be ſaid, that your Majeſty had given 
liberty and truſt to a man, whoſe end was but the re- 


covery of his liberty, and who had betrayed your Ma- 
jeſty's truſt My Mutineers told me, that if I returned 


to England, I ſhould be undone ; but 1 believed in 
your Majeſty's goodneſs, more than in all their argu- 
ments. Sure, I am the firſt, that being free and able 
to inrich myſelf, yet hath embraced poverty and peril ; 
and ſure I am, that my example ſhall meke me the 
laſt. But your Majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs I have 
made my judges, who have ever been and ever ſhall be 
Your Mejeſty's moſt humble vaſſel, | 
WALTER RALEGH. 
Nor zg. One hiſtorian ſays, * His [James J.) 
© reign in England was a Continual courſe of mean 


practices: The firſt condemnation of Sir WALTER 


* RALEIGH was very black; but the executing him 
| 2 :. 20 
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after ſo many years, and after an employment that 
had been given bim, was counted a barbarous ſacri- 
«© ficing him to the Spaniards,” Mr, Higgons ſays, 
* The action was inexcuſable, being not more unjuſt 
than mean-ſpirited, and one of the greateſt blemiſhes 
of his reign,” a 


Mr. LO CR E t# Mr, MOLYNEUX. 


SIR, Oates, Sept. 3, 1694. 
[| Have ſo much the advantage in the bargain, if 

friendſhip may be called one, that whatſoever ſatiſ- 
faction you find in yourſelf on that account, you muſt 
allow in me with a large overplus. The only riches I 
have valued, or laboured to acquire, has been the 
friendſhip of generous and worthy men ; and therefore 
you cannot blame me if I ſo forwardly laid hold of the 
firſt occaſion that opened me a way to yours. That IL 
have ſo well ſucceeded in it, I count one of my greateſt 
happineſſes, and a ſufficient reward for writing my 
bock, bad I no other benefit by it, The opinion you 
have of it gives me farther hope ;; for it is no ſmall 
reward to ore who loves truth, to be perſuaded that he 
has made ſome diſcoveries of it, and any ways helped 
to propagate it to others. I depend fo much upon your 
judgment ard candor, that I think myſelf ſecure in you 
from peeviſh criticiſm or flattery ; only give me leave 
to ſuſpect, that kindneſs and frierdſhip do ſometimes 
Carry your expreflions a littie too far on the favourable 
fide. This, however, makes me not apprehend you 
will ſilently paſs by any thing you are not thoroughly 


-Cstisfied of in it. The uſe I have made of the adver- 


tiſements I have received from you of this kind will 
ſatisfy you tha! 1 deſite this office of friendſhip from 
you, not cut of compliment, but for the uſe of truth, 
and that your znimadverſions will not be loſt upon me. 
Any faults 'you ſhall meet with in reaſoning, in per- 
ſpicuity, in expreſhon, or of the preſs, I defire you will 
take notice of, and ſend me word of; eſpecially gf you 

| V8 
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have any where any doubt; for I am perſuaded that, 
upon debate, you and I cannot be of two opinions; 
nor, I think, any two men uſed to think with free- 
dom, who really prefer truth to opiniatrety, and a lit- 
tle fooliſh .vain-glory of not having made a miſtake. 
I ſhall not need to juſtify what I have ſaid of you in 
my book: The learned world will be vouchers for me; 
and that in an age not very free from envy and cenſure, 
But you are very kind to me, ſince, for my ſake, you 
allow yourſelf to own that part which I am more parti- 
cularly concerned in, and permit me to call you my 
friend, whilſt your modeſty checks at the other part of 
your character. But aſſure yourſelf, I am as well per. 
ſuaded of the truth of it, as of any thing elfe in my 
book; it had not elſe been put down in it: It only wants 
a great deal more J had to ſay, had that been a place 
to draw your picture at large. Herein I pretend not 
to any peculiar obligation above others that know you. 
For though perhaps I may love you better than many 
others; yet, I conciude, I cannot think better of you 
than others do. I am very glad you were provided of 
a tutor nearer home; and it had this particular good 
luck in it, that otherwiſe you had been diſappointed, if 
you had depended on Mr. Gibbs; as a letter | writ to 

you from London about it, I hope, acquainted you, 
I am, dear Sir, | Es 

Your moſt affectionate 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
E JOHN LOCEE, 


Mr. LOCKE to Mr. MOLYNEUX.. 


Sik. London, Sept. 12, 1696, 
| OULD the painter have made a picture of me 
capable of yout converſation, Iſhoald have ſat to 
him with more delight than ever I did any thing in my 
life. The honour you do me, in giving me thus a place 
in your houſe, I look upon as the effect of having a place 
already in your eſteem and affection; and that made me 
| "TT 7 | more 
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there to ſupply bis majeſty's navy? I ſhould be obliged 


6 


more eaſily ſubmit to what me. thought locked too much 
like venity in me. Painting was deſigned to repreſent 
the Gods, or the great men that flood next to them. 
But friendſhip, I fee takes no meaſure of any thing, 
but by itſelf ; and where it is great and high, will make 


its odject ſo, and raiſe it above its level. This is that. 
which has deceived you into my picture, and made you 


put ſo great a compliment upon me; and I do not know 
what you will find to juſtify yourſelf to thoſe who ſhall 


ſee it in your poſſeſſion. You may indeed tell them, the 
original is as much yours as the pictute; but this will be 


no great boaſt, when the man is not more conſiderable than 
his ſhadow. When I looked upon it after it was done, me- 
thought it had not thet countenance I ought to accoſt 
you with. I know not whether the ſecret diſpleaſure I 
felt, whilſt J was fitting, from the conſideration that 
the going of my picture brought us no nearer together, 
made me look grave : But this I muſt own, that it was 


not without regret, that I remembred, that this coun- 


terfeit would be before me with the min that I ſo much 
defired to be with, and could not tell him how much L 
longed to put myſelf into his hands, and to have him in 


my arms. One thing pray let it mind you of, and when 


you look on it at any time, pray believe, that the colours 
of that face on the cloth are more fading and changea- 


dle than thoſe thoughts which will always repreſent you 


to my mind, as the moft valuable perſon in the world, 
whoſe face 1 do not know, and one whoſe company is fo - 
deſirable to me, that I ſhall not be happy till I do. 
Thougb I know how little ſervice I am able to do, yet 
my conſcience will never reproach me for not wiſhing 
well to my country ; by which I mean Engliſkmen, and 
their intereſt every where. There has been, of late 
years, a manufacture of linen carried on in Ireland, if 


I miſtake not: I would be glad to learn from you the 


condition it is in; and, if it thrives not, what are the 
rubs and hindrances that ſtop it. I ſuppoſe you have 
lard very proper to produce flex 8nd hemp; why could 
not there be enough, eſpecially of the latter, produced 


by 
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by your thoughes about i it, and how it might be bivoght 
about. I have heard there is a law requiring a certain 


quantity of hemp to be ſown every year: If it be ſo, 


how comes it to be neglected ? I know you have the 
ſame public aims for the good of your country that I 


have, and therefore, without any apology, I take this. 


liberty with you, I received an account of your health, 
and your remembrance of me, not long ſince, by mr. 


Howard, for which I return you my thanks. I-trou- 


bled you with a long letter about the 8 of the 
laſt month, and am, Sir, 
" Your moſt affectionate 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


JOHN Lockk. 


Mr. MOLYNEUX t Mr. LOCKE. - 


HONOURED DEAR SIR, Dublin, Sept. 20, 1698. 


1 Arrived here ſafely the 15th inſtant: And now that 
the ruffling and fatigue of my journey is a little over, 
I fit down to a taſk, which J muſt conſeſs is the hardeſt 
I was ever under in my life; I mean, expreſſing my 
thanks to you ſuitable to the favours I received from 


you, and ſuitable to the inward ſenſe I have of them in 


my mind, Were it poſſible for me to do either, I 
ſhould in ſome meaſure be ſatisfied ; but my inability of 
paying my debts makes me aſhamed to appear before 


my creditor. However, thus much with the ſtricteſt 


ſincerity I will venture to aſſert to you, that I cannot 
recollect, through the whole courſe of my life, ſach 


ſignal inſtances of real friendſhip, as when I had the 


- happineſs of your company for five weeks together in 
London, "Tis with the greateſt ſatisfaction imaginable, 
that I recolle& what then paſſed between us, and I rec- 
kon it the happieſt ſcene of my whole life. That part 
thereof eſpecially, which I paſſed at Oates, has made 
ſuch an agreeable impreſſion on my mind, that nothing 
can be more pleaſing. To all in that excellent family, 
I beſcech you, give my moſt humble reſpeRs, Tis 
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my duty to make my acknowledgments there in a par- 


ticular letter; but I beg of you. to make my excuſe for 


omitting it at this time, becauſe I am a little preſs'd by 
ſome buſineſs that is thrown upon me ſince my arrival: 
To which alſo you are obliged for not being troubled = 


at preſent with a more tedious letter from, Sir, 


Tour moſt obliged. . ; | 
and entirely affectionate friend and ſervans, 
WILLIAM MOLVYVNEUX. | 


Mr. LOCKE to Mr., MOLTNEVNA. 


DEAR SIR; London, Sept. 29, 1698. 
OURS of the 20th has now diſcharged me from 
my daily employment of looking upon the wea- 

ther-cock, and harkening how loud the wind blowed, 


Though. I do not like this diſtance, and ſuch a ditch. 
betwixt us, yet I am glad to hear that you are ſafe and 


found: on t'other fide the water: But I pray you ſpeak 
not in ſo magnificent and courtly a ſtyle of what you 


received from me here. I lived with you, and treated 


you as my friend, and therefore uſed no eeremony, nor 
can receive any thanks but what I owe you doubly, 


doth for your company, and the pains you were at to 


beſtow that bappineſs on me. If you keep your word, 
and do me the ſame Kindneſs apain next year, I ſhall 
have: reaſon to think, you value me more than you ſay, 
though you ſay more than I cen with modeſty read. I 
find you were beſet with buſineſs when you writ your 
letter to me, and do not wonder at it; but yet, for all 
that, I cannot forgive. your ſilence concerning your 


' Health, and your ſon. My ſervice to him, your broe 


ther, and mr. Burridge : And do me the juſtice to be- 
lieve, that I am with a perfect affection, dear Sir, 
Your moſt humble | 
and moſt faithful ſervant, 
7 | JOHN LOCEE. 


M F. 


ts} 
Mr. LOCKE tw Mr. BURRIDGE, on the 
n death of Mr, MoLTNBUx. | 
6 5 Oates, Oct. 27, 1698, 
ob gueſſed not amiſs, when you ſaid in the be- 
T ginniog of yours of the 13th inflant, that you 
2 me the trouble of a letter: For I have received 


ew letters in my life, the contents whereof have ſo © 


much troubled and afflited me, as that of yours, I 
Parted with my excellent friend, when he went from 
England, with all the hopes and promiſes to myſelf, of 
ſeeing him again, and enjoying him longer in the next 
| ſpring, This was a ſatisfaction that helped me to bear 


our ſeparation ; and the ſhort taſte I had of him here,. 


in this our firſt interview, I hoped would be made up in 
a longer converſation, which he promiſed me the next 
time: But it has ſerved only to-give me a greater ſenſe 
of my loſs, in an eternal farewel in this world. Your 


_ earlier acquaintance may have given you a longer 


knowledge of his virtue and excellent endowments: A 
fuller fight, or greater eſteem of them, you could not 
have than I. His worth and his friendſhip to me made 


him an ineſtimable treaſure; which I muſt regret the 


loſs of, the little remainder of my life, without any 
hopes of repairing it any way. I ſhoald be glad, if 
what I owed the father, could enable me to do any 
ſervice to his ſon. He deſerves it for his own ſake, as 
well as for his father's. I deſire you therefore to aſ- 
fare thoſe who have the care of him, that if there be 
any thing, wherein I at this diftance may be any ways: 
ſerviceable to young mr. Molyneux, they cannot do me 
a greater pleaſure than to give me the opportunity to 
ſhew that my friendſhip died not with his father. Pray 
give my moſt humble ſervice to dr. Molyneux, and 
to his nephew. I am, Sir, | | | 
Your moſt faithful and humble ſervant, 


JOHN LOCKE:. 


Mr.. 
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' Mr. LOCKE vm the Leh CLAVERLEY. 
| MADAM, | 


Hatever reaſon you have to look on me as one of 
the ſlow men of London, you' have thi: time gi- 
ven me an excuſe for being ſo ; for you cannot expect 
a quick anſwer to a letter, which took me up a good 
deal of time to get to the beginning of it. I turned, 
and turned it, on every ſide; looked it again, and a 
gain, at the top of every page: But could not get into 
the ſenſe and ſecret of it, till I applied myſelf to the 
middle. You, Madam, who are acquainted with all 
the fill and methods of the ancients, have not, I ſup- 
- poſe, taken up this hieroglyphical way of writing, for 
nothing: And ſince you were going to put into your 
letter things that might be the reward of the higheſt 
merit, you would, by this myſtical] intimation, put me 
into the way of virtue, to deſerve them. But whate- 
'ver your Ladyſhip intended, this is certain, that in the 
beſt words in the world, you gave me the greateſt hu- - 
miliation imaginable. Had I as much vanity as a pert 
citizen, that ſets up for a wit in his pariſh, you have 
ſaid enough in your letter to content me: And if I 
could be ſwoln that way, you have taken a great deal 
of pains to blow up, and make me the fineſt gaudy 
bubble in the world, as Iam painted by your colours. 
J know the Emperors of the Eaſt ſuffer not ſtrangers to 
appear before them, till they are dreſſed up out of their 
own wardrobes : It is ſo too in the empire of wit? And 
muſt you cover me with your own embroidery, that 1 
may be a fit object for your thoughts and converſati- 
on? This, Madam, may ſuit your greatneſs, but doth 
not at all ſatisfy my ambition, He, who has once flat- 
tered himfelf with the hopes of your friendſhip, knows 
not the true value of things, if he can content himſelf 
with theſe ſplendid ornaments. As ſoon as I had read 
your letter, I looked in my glaſs, felt my pulſe, and 
ſighed; for I found in neither of theſe the Pore of 
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thirty, years. to come. For at the rate J have hitherto 


advanced, and at the diſtance I ſee by this complimen- 


tal way of treatmeat I ſtill am, I ſhall not have enough 


ia this world to get to you. Ido not mean to the place, 


where you now. {ee the pole elevated, as you ſay, 64 
degrees. A poſt horſe, or a coach, would quickly carry 
me thither. But when ſhall we be acquainted at this 
rate? Is that happineſs reſerved to be compleated by 


the goſſipping bowl at your grand-daughter*s lying in? 


If I were ſure, that when you leave this dirty place, 
I ſhould meet you in the ſame ſtar where you are to ſhine 
next, and that you would. then admit me to your con- 


verſation, [ might perhaps have a little more patience. 


But methinks, it is much better to be ſure of ſomething, 


than to be put off to expectations of ſo much uncertain- 


ty. If there be different elevations of the pole here, 


that keep you at ſo great a diſtance from thoſe who lan- 


guiſh in your abſence; who knows but in the other 
world, there are different elevations of perſons? And 
you, pernap?, will be out of fight, among the ſera- 
phims, while we are left behind in ſome dull planet. 
This, the high flights of your elevated genius give us juſt 
augury of, whilſt you are here. But yet, pray take not 
your place there before your time; nor keep us poor 


mortals at a greater diſtance than you need, When you 


have granted me all the nearueſs that acquaintance and 
friendſhip can give, you have other advantages. enough 
Kill, to make me ſee how much I am beneath you, 


This will be only an enlargment of your goodneſs, with- 


out leſſening the adoration due to your other excellencies. 
You ſeem to have ſome thoughts of the town again. 


If the parlament or the term, which . draw ſome by 


the name and the appearance of buſineſs; or if company, 
and muſic meetings, and other ſuch entertainments, which 
have the attractions of pleaſure and delight, were of 
any conſideration with you; you would not have much 


tio ſay for Yorkſhire, at this time of the year. But theſe 


are no arguments to you, who carry your own ſatisfac- 
tion, and I know not how many worlds, always about 
you. I would be glad you would think of potting ou 

| / | 2 © 
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"theſe up in a coach, and bringing them this way. For 
though you ſhould 'be never the better, yet there are a 
n many here that would, and amongſt them 
| The bumble ft of 
your Laadyſhif's —— | 
JOHN LOCEKE, 


A. GENTLEMAN to bis DAUGHTER on 


Marriage: ; From Rov SSEAU on Education. 


OU are now, geg grown op to woman's 

eſtate, and you are not to remain always ſingle. 
Your mother and I would have you happy, becauſe 
cur happineſs depends on your's. The happineſs of a 
virtuous young woman is to make an honeſt man hap- 
Py ; we muſt therefore think of marrying you. We 
muſt think of this betimes, for your fate through life 
depends on your marriage 3 and we-cannot think too 


much on it, 


— 


unhappy by one's own fault. 


Nothing perhaps is more difficult than the choice 
of a good huſband, except perhaps the chooſing of a 
good wife, You, Sorny, will be this rare woman; 
vou will be the pride of our lives, and our happineſs, 
in old age. But however great merit you may have, 
there are men who have ſtill more. There is no man 
who ought not to think it an honour to obtain you; 
there are many whom it would do you honour to ob- 
tain, Among this number, the buſineſs is to find one 
ſuitable to you, to get acquainted with him, and to 
make him acquainted with you. | 

The greateſt happineſs of marriage depends on ſo 
many points of agreement, that it would be a folly to 
think to find them all. The moſt important muſt be 
made ſure of preferably to the reſt ; if the others can 
be procured too, ſo much the better; if they cannot, 
they muſt be overlooked. Perfect bappineſs i is not to 
be found in this world; but the greateſt of misfor- 
tunes, and that which may always be avoided, is to be 
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There is a ſuitableneſs which may be called natural; 
there is alſo a ſvitableneſs arifing from the inſtitutions of 


men, and a ſuitableneſs that depends wholly on opinion. 


Ot the two laſt, parents are the proper judges : Of the 
firſt, the children alone can judge. Ia marriages made 
by the authority of parents, thoſe ſuitableneſſes that 
ariſe from civil inſtitutions and opinion are alone mind- 
ed: The matches are not between the perſons, but 
their rank and fortunes : But both theſe are ſubject to 
change: The perſons alone remain the ſame in all 
places, and at all times: 'The happineſs or unhappineſs 


of the marriage ſtate depends, in ſpite of fortune, on 


perſonal ſuitableneſs. {53 Nx $420 

Your mother was a woman of family ; I had a large 
fortune: Theſe wete the ſole conſiderations that in- 
fluenced our parents to join us together. I have 
loſt my fortune; ſhe hath loſt her rank : Forgot 


by her family, what doth it ſignify to her, that ſhe was 


born a lady? In the midit of our diſtreſs, the union of 
our hearts made-up for every thing: The conformity of 


our taſte made us Chuſe this retirement: We live hap-' 


Py in our poverty; each is to the other inſtead of all. 
PHY is our common treaſure; We thank the Al- 
mighty for giving her, and taking away every thing 


elſe. You ſee child whither providence hath brought 
us, Thoſe conſiderations which occaſioned our marri- 


age are vaniſhed, and that which was counted as nothing, 
makes all our happineſs. "© $234 

It is for man and wife to ſuit themſelves. Mutual 
inclination oagnt to be their firſt ye; Their eyes, their 
hearts, ought to be their firſt guides: For as their pri- 
mary duty, after they are are joined together, is to love 
one another; and as to love, or not to love, doth not de- 
pend on us, this duty neccſ[arily implies another, name- 
ly, to begin with loving one another before marriage: 
Tuis is a law of nature, which cannot be abrogated: 
Thoſe who have reſtricted it by miny civill:ws, have 
had more regard to the appearance of order, than to 


the happineſs or the morals of che people, Vou ſee, 


my dear, that the morality we preach to you, is not 
| dien 
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diſſicult: It tends only to make you your own miſtreſs, 
and to make us refer ourſelves entirely to you for the 
Choice of your huſband. | 

Aſter giving you our reaſons for leaving you at full li- 
berty to make your own choice, it is proper to mention 
thoſe which ought to induce you :o ule it with prudence. 
Sor RL, you have good nature and good ſenſe ; much 
integrity, and piety ; and thoſe quslificatiors which a 
woman ought to have; and you are not diſagreeable : 
But you have no fortune: Yeu have tbe beft riches in- 
deed z but you want thoſe 'which are n oſt valued by 
the world. Don't aſpire, therefore, to what you can- 
not attain to; and regulate Four ambition, not by your 
own judgment or your mother's and mine, but by ihe 
opinion of men. If nothing were to be conſidered but 


merit equal to your own, 1 know not where Iſhould 


let limits to your hopes: But never raiſe them above 
your fortune, which you are to remember is very 
ſmall. You never ſaw our proſperity z you were born 
after we failed in the world: You bave made our po- 


_ verty pleaſing to us, and you have ſhared in it without 


pain. Never, child, ſeek for that wealth which we 
thank heaven for taking from us: We never taſted hape 
pineſs till we loſt our riches. _ | 

. You are too agreeable, Sor , not to pleaſe ſome · 
body; and you are not ſo poor as to render you a bur- 
den td, an honeſt man, You will be courted, and per- 
haps by perſons who are not worthy of you, If they 
ſhew themſelves what they really are, you will form a 
juſt eſtimate of them: Their outfide will not impoſe on 


you long: But though you have a good judgment, and 


can diſcern men, you want experience, ard know not 
how far men can diſſemble. An artful cheat may ſtudy 


your taſte, in order to ſeduce zo, and counterfeit, be- 


fore you, the virtues to which he is an abſolute ranger, 


Such a one, child, would ruin you before you per- 


ceived it, and you would nt fee your etror till it was 
Fall recovery. The moſt dangerous of all ſnares, and 
the only one from which reaſon cannot reſtrein you, is 
that into which the paſſions hurry ore: If ever you 
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have the misfortune to fall into it, 'you will ſee nothing 


but illuſions and chimera's, your eyes will be faſcinated, 


your judgment will be confuſed,” your mind will be cor- 
rupted, you will cheriſn you very error; and when you 
come to ſee it, you will have no defire to leave it. I is to 
SOPHY's reaſon, not to the bias of ber heart, that we 
commit her: While paſſion hath no aſcendency over 
you, Judge for yourſelf ; But whenever you fall in love, 
commit the care of yourſelf to your mother. 

This agreement which I propole to you ſhews our 
elteem for you, and reſtores the natural order, It is 
uſus! for parents to chooſe a huſband for their dauph- 


ters, and to conſult her only for form's ſcke, We ſhall 
do juſt the contrary : You ſhall chooſe, and we ſhall be 


conſulted, Make uſe of this right, Sor H x, freely 
and wiſely, The huſband that is ſuitable for you ought 
to be your own choice, and not ours; but it is we mult 
judge whether you are not miſtaken in his ſuitableneſs 
for you, and whether you are not doing, without 
knowing it, what you have no mind to. Birth, for- 


tune, rank, or opinion of the world, will have no 


weight with us. Take an honeſt man, whoſe perſon 
you like, and whoſe temper is ſuitable to you ; what- 
ever he be in other reſpects, we ſhall receive bim for 
our ſon-in-law. His income will always be large e- 
nough, if he hath hands, and good morals, and loves 
his family, His rank will always be high, if be enro- 


blies it by virtue. If every body ſhould blame us, what 


doth it nify ? We ſcek not the approbation vi the 
e : Your ha ppineſs ſuffices to us. 


u LOCKE to ANTHONY COLLINS, 4 


SIR, 6 | Oates, Sept. 20, 1703. 


V OURS of the 7th, which I juſt, now received, 1s 


the only letter 1 have a long time wiſhed for, and 

the welcomeſt that could come; for 1 longed to hear 
that you were well, that you were returned, and that J 
might have the 8 to return you my _ 
or 


1 6a 3: 


for the books you ſent me, which came ſafe, and to ac- 
knowledge my great obligations to you, for one of the 
moſt villainous books, that I think ever was printed.“ 
It is a preſent that I highly value, I had heard ſome. 
thing of it, when a young man in the univerſity ; but 
poſſibiy ſhould never have ſeen this quinteſſence of rail. 
Ing, but for your kindneſs. It ought to be kept as the 
pattern and flandard of that ſort of writing, as the man 
. he ſpends it upon ought for that of good temper, and 
clear and ſtrong arguing, TOES. 
I am, &c. 


* Chillingworthi noviſſima ; or the ſickneſs, hereſy, 
death, and burial of WiLLIam CaILLINGWORTH, 


To the ſame. 


RW oy Oates, Nov. 17, 1703. 
HE books I received from you to-night, with the 
kind letter accompanying them, far more valua- 
dle than the books, give matter of enlarging myſelf this 

evening. The common offices of friendſhip, that I con- 

fiantly receive from you in a very obliging manner, 
give me ſcope enough, and afford me large matter of 
acknowledgment. But when I think of you, I feel 

- ſomething of nearer concernment that touches me; and 
that noble principle of the love of truth, which poſſeſ- 
ſes you, makes me almoſt forget thoſe obligations which 

I ſhould be very thankful for to another, In good ear- 

neſt, Sir, you cannot think what a comfort it is to me, 

to have found out ſuch a man: And not only ſo, but I 
_ have the ſatisfaQtion that he is my friend, This gives a 
guſto to all the good things you ſay to me in your letter. 
For though I cannot attribute them to myſelf (for 1 
know my own defects too well) yet I am ready to per- 

ſuade myſelf you mean as you ſay ; and to confeſs the 
truth to you, Im almoſt loth to undeceive you, ſo much 

do I value your good opinion. But to ſet it upon the 
right ground, you muſt know that I am a poor ignorant 
3 8 man, 


( 63 } 
man, and 55 I have any thing to boaſt of, it 18 that 1 
ſincerely love and ſeek truth, with indifterency whom it 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes. I take you to be of the ſame ſchool, 
and ſo embrace you, And if it pleaſe God to afford me 
ſo much life as to ſee you again, I ſhall communicate to 
you ſame of my thoughts cending that way. You need 
not make any apology for any book taht 1s not yet come. 
I thank you for thoſe you have ſent me: They are more, 
I think, than I ſhall uſe; for tbe indiſpoſition of my 
health has beaten me almoſt quite out of the uſe of 
books; and the growing unealineſs of my diſtemper © * 
makes me poor for at I am, es % 


To the ame o 


SIR, Oates, Jan. 24 1703-4. 


ILL your confidence in my friendſhip, and free- + 
dom with me, can preſerve you from thinking 
you have need to make apologies for your ſilence, when- 
ever you omit a poſt or two, when in your kind way of 
reckoning you judge a letter to be due; you know me 
not ſo well, as I could wiſh; nor am I ſo little bur- 
thenſome to you as I defire. I could be pleaſed to hear 
from you every day ; becauſe the very thoughts of you 
every day afford me pleaſure and ſatisfation. But I bee 
ſeech you to believe, that I meaſure not your kindneſs by 
your opportunities of writing; nor do ſuſpect that your 
. friendſhip faulters, whenever your pen lies a little ill, 
| The ſincerity you profeſs, and I am convinced of, has 
charms in it, againſt all the little phantoms of ceremony, 
If it be not ſo, that true friendſhip ſets one free from a 
ſcrupulous obſervance of all thoſe little circumiances, I 
hall be able to give but a very ill account of myſelf to 
my friends; to whom when I have given poſſe ſſion of my 
heart, I am leſs punctual of making of legs, and kiſſing my 
hand, than to other people, to whom that outſide civility 
is all that belongs. Ereceived the three books you lent me. 
G 2 That 
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That which the author ſent me“ deſerves my acknows 
ledgment more ways than one: And I muſt beg you to 
return it, His demonſtrations are ſo plain, that if this 
were an age that followed reaſon, I ſhould not doubt 
but his would prevail. But to be rational is ſo glorious a 
thing, that two-legged creatures generally content them - 
ſelves with the title; but will not debaſe ſo excellent a 

faculty, about the conduct of ſo trivial a thing, as they 
make themſelves. There never was a man better ſuited 
to your wiſhes, than I am, You take a pleaſure in be- 
ing troubled with my commiſſions ; and I have no other 
way of commerce with'you, but by ſuch importunities, 
I can only ſay, that, were the tables changed, I ſhould, 
being in your place, bave the ſame ſatisfaction; and 
therefore confidenily make uſe of your kind offer. I 
therefore beg the favour of you to get me Mr. Le Clerc's 
Harmony of the Evangeliſis, in Engliſb, bound vety fine- 
ly in calf, gilt and lettered on the back, and gilt on the 
leaves; ſo alſo I would have Mo/iere's Works (of the 
belt edition you can get them) bound. Theſe books are 
for the ladies; and therefore I would have them fine, and 
the leaves gilt as well as the back. Moliere of the Paris 
edition, I think is the beſt, if it can be got in London 
in quires, You ſee the liberty I take. I ſhould be glad 

you could find out ſomething for me to do for you here. 


1 am perfectly, &c. 


_® Reaſons againſt reſtraining the preſs, London, 1704, 
„„ | | 


To the Same. 


DEAR SIR, - Oates, May 19, 1704. 


T OTHING works ſo ſteadily and effeQually as 

' friendſhip. Had 1 hired a man to go to town 

with my bufineſs, and paid him well, my commiſiions 
would not have been ſo ſoon, nor ſo well diſpatched, as 

I find by yours of the 16th, they have been by bo 

| ou 
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You ſpeak of my affairs, and aQ in them with ſuch an 
air of intereſt and ſatisfaction, that I can hardly avoid 
thinking, that I oblige you with employing you in them. 
"Tis no ſmall advantage to me, to have found ſuch a 
friend, at the laſt ſcene of my life; when I am good for 


nothing, and am grown ſo uſeleſs, that I cannot be ſure 


that in evety good office you do me, you can propoſe. 
to youſelf no other advantage, but the pleaſure of doing 
it, Every one here finds himſelf obliged, by your late 


good company. As for myſelf, if you had not convia- 


ced me by s ſenſible experiment, I could not have be - 
lieved, I could have had fo many happy days together. 
I ſhall always pray, that yours may be multiplied. 
Could I in the leaſt contribute any thing thereto, I ſhould 
think myſelf happy in this poor decaying ſtate of my 
health; which, tho“ it affords little in this world to en- 
joy, yet I find the charms of your company make me 
= feel the want of ſtrength, or breath, or any thing 
elſe. | "" 1944 Ca $i Al 1 | + 
The biſhop of Glouceſter came hither the day you 
went from hence, and in no very good ſtate of health. 
I find two groaning people make but an uncomfortable 
concert. e returned yelterday, and went away in 
ſomewhat a better ſtate. I hope he got well to town, 

Enjoy your health and youth whilſt you have it, to 
all the advantages and improvement. of an innocent 
and pleaſant life; remembring that mercileſs old-age is 
in purſuit of you, when it overtakes you, will not fail, 
ſome way or other, to impair the enjoyments both of 


body and mind. You know bow sp! I am to preach; 


I believe it is one of the diſeaſes of old-age. But my 
friends will forgive me, when I have nothing to perſuade 
them to but that they ſhould endeavour to be as happy, 
as it is poſſible for them to be: And to you I have no 
more to ſay, but that you go on in the courſe you are in. 
I reflect often upon it, with a ſecret joy, that you pro- 
miſed I ſhould in a ſhort time ſee you again. You are 
very good, and J dare not preſs you. But I cannot but 
remember how well I paſſed my time, when you were 


here. I am, &. N 
| | G 3 | To 


<6 ) 


T i the Jame, Arete thus s 


For ANT BON COLLINS, EG. 2 be . to 
bim Ae my e 


DEAR SIR, 


Y my will you will ſee that I had ſame kindneſs 
for * And I knew no better way to take care 
of him than to put him, and what I deſigned for him, 
into your hands and management: The knowledge I 
have of your virtue of all kinds, ſecures the truſt, which, 
by your permiſſion, I bave placed in you; and the pe- 
culiar eſteem and love, I have obſerved in the young 
man for you, will diſpoſe him to be ruled and influenced 
by you, ſo that of that I need ſay nothing. But there 
is one thing, which it js keceſſary for me to to recom- 
mend to your eſpecial care and memory #0000, F 
May you live long and happy, in the enjoyment of 
health, freedom, content, and all thoſe bleſſings, which 
providence has beſlowed on you, and your virtue inti- 
tles you to. I know you loved me living; and will 
preſerve my memory, now I am dead. All the aſe to 
be made of it is, that this life is a ſcene of vanity, that 
ſoon paſſes away; and affards no ſolid ſatis faction, but 
in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 
another life, This is what I can ſay, upon experience, 
what you will find to be true, when you come to 
make up the account, Adieu : I leave my beſt wiſhes 
with you. „„ 


- 


JOHN Lockk. 


To 
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To 8 Earl Of m—_ — by 8 4 NT o Vo. 5 
leaging the raſbneſi and. folly be Was Ns of in ſend- 
ing his fries a FRYE, Fe. 


MY LORD, 


AM. juſt recovered of the wound I N in the 
duel, which you with ſo much reaſon and humanity 
endeavoured to prevent, Ithink myſelf now under an 
obligation to own the juſtice and force of your Lord 
ſhip's arguments, and to retract whatever I ſaid in de- 
fence of ſuch an inhuman practice. It was frenzy that 
made me reject the advice of one who had ſo true a 
notion of honour, and whoſe courage had been ſo glo- 
riouſly employed in the cauſe on Heye and the Pro- 
teſtant ſucee ſſion. 5 
You told me what the event of this md adventure 
would be; that inſtead of defending, I ſhould expoſe 
my fifter's innocence to the public: cenſure, | It is too 
late for me to wiſh I had been guided by your generous - 
and friendly admonitions ; which for the future will 
wear the ſtamp of infallibility on them. Nor can I 
propoſe to myſelf a nobler example than your Lord - 
ſhip's in every part of human life. The generous 
friend, the tender huſband, and affectionate parent, 
appear in their proper luſtre —- Virtue, with a ſupe- 
rior excellence ſhines in your character, and inforces her 
precepts with reſiflleſs eloquence. . 
The review of your conduct is a ſevere reproach to 
my own. I ſhall never reflect on my late ridiculous ex- 


ploit without confuſion, Whatever bravery I affected, 


I was conſcious of the molt {laviſh fears in the midſt of. 
my inſolent flights of vanity. Deliberate guilt hung 
| heavy on my ſoul, I ſpent the night before the bloody 
aſſignation in anguiſh which no words can expreſs; in- 
fernal viſions haunted my imagination; the caverns of 
night, the joylels abodes, diſcloſed their terrors to my 
diſtracted fancy, 

Bet ſo entirely was 1 * by the maxims of the 

| licentious 
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licentious part of the world, that with great pallantry 

I challenged my own ruin, and bid defiance to death 
and. damnation ; expoſing myſelf to all the horrors, 
dreadful to reaſon and nature, to avoid the imputation 


of cowardice. 5 
So tyrannical a thing is cuſtom, that it is neceſſary to 
aſk the world forgivenefs for preſuming to be reaſonable 
creatures. People are often compelled to be mad in 
their own defence, and to ect againſt their reaſon to 
avoid being fingular. It is hard indeed, that the ca- 
price of mankind ſhould expe& an apology from the 
few that are wiſer than the rel, for being awake, and 
in their right ſenſes; that they ſhould be forced to ex- 
cuſe themſelves, for keeping their eyes open, and having 
penetration enough to foreſee a diſtant danger, and ſo 
much diſcretion as to avoid it. 
A A man reſolved to leap from a precipice, might with 
a better aſſurance ridicule his companions for not pro- 
miſing to follow. him ; and more juſtly reproach them 
with cowardice, for refuſing to break their necks, than 
theſe men of honour can upbraid a perſon for not com- 
plying with their rules of valour, at the expence of bis 
| life, and all his hopes of future happineſs, If my ge- 
-nerous adverſary had not ſpared my life, when it lay at 
his mercy, (While my ſalvation depended upon that im- 
portant moment) inſtead of giving you this penitent re- 
lation, I had been now curſing my own folly under the 
weight of eternal infamy. e 
Your Lordſhip's, &. £5 
| „ ANTONIO. 


To VALERIUS, from an Enciisn Merchant; 
giving an account of the adventures of bis voyage. 


|| AM >t laſt ſafely arrived in Holland, and have 

taken the firſt opportunity to give you a relation of 

the adventures that detained me ſo long in foreign 
Conneries. =» 2 | | | 

In my return from the Indies I had ſome affair with 

| a 
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2 Spaniſh, merchant; which 1 I was managin 


one of their ſea-ports, there. came in a Spaniſh cor 50 


who had taken a rich Turkiſh prize, with ſeveral Turks . 


and Moors priſoners, whom he offered to ſale as ſlaves. 


I never had any traffic of this kind from any view of 


intereſt ; but, from a motive of compaſſion, I had pur- 


chaſed liberty for many a miſerable wretch, to whom I 


gave freedom the moment I paid his ranſom. 
Among the captives newly taken, there was one dil 


tingaiſhed by the richneſs of his habit, and more by the 


gracefulneſs of his port, He drew all my attention; 


of which he appeared ſenſible, and ſtill directed his 


looks to me: Our ſouls ſeemed to greet one another 
as if their intimacy had been. of a long ſtanding, and 
commenced. in ſome pre- exiſtent period. There was 
ſomething in the air of this young ſtranger ſuperior to 


_ adverſity, and yet ſenſible of the preſent diſadvantagg 


of his fate; while I felt for him an emotion ſoft as the 
ties of nature, and could not but impute it to the ſecret 


impreſſion of ſome intelligent power, which was lead» 
ing me to a height of generoſity beyond my own in- 


tention, and by an impulſe of virtue on my ſoul, di- 
rectiog it to the accompliſhment of ſome diſtant and un- 
known deſign of Providence. The heavenly inſligation 


came with a prevailing force, and I could not but obey 
its dictates. 5 
The price ſet on this captive was. exiravagontly high, 


and ſuch as would be a vaſt diſadvantage to my preſent 
affairs, to part with. However I liſtened to the gentle 


monitor within, and paid the corſair his full demands. 


As ſoon as | had conducted the youth to my lodg- 


ings, 1 told him he was from that moment free ; the 


price I had paid was for his friendſhip. and liberty, _ 
«© Then you have confined me (replied the gentle 


franger) by the moſt laſting engagements. I might 


have broke through any other reſtraiat; but I am now 
your voluntary ſlave, and dare traſt you with a ſecret 
yet unknown to the Spaniards. My name is Orramel, 
the only ſon of a wealthy Baſſa in Conſtantinople ; and 


you ney demand what you will for my ranſom,” 
6 You 
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« You will ſoon be convinced (ſaid I) there was no 
mercenary intention in this action. The amity I have 


for you is noble and difiptereſted: It was kindled by a 


celeſtial ſpark, an emaration from the divine clemency, 
and terminates in nothing below your mortal happineſs. 
And were you inclined to examine thoſe ſacred truths 
which would lead you to that felicity, and to ſhare my 
fortune in a free and happy nation, the wealth of the 
Indies ſhould not buy you from my e ffections: But if it 
is your choice to return to the cuſtoms and religion of 
your country, you are abſolutely free, without attend- 
ing any terms for your releaſe.” 
With a friendly, net dejeRted look, he told me, it 
was impoſiible for him to diſpenſe with his filial obliga- 
tions to an indulgent parent; but he poſitively refuſed 
his freedom till he had given intelligence, and received 
an anſwer from his father: Which he ſoon had, with a 
charte blanche to me, on which I might make my own 
demands for his ſon's ranſom. JI returned it, with no 
other terms, but the liberty of all the chriſtian ſlaves he 
had in his poſſeſſion; hoping, by this diſintereſted con- 
duct, to leave a conviction on the mind of my young 
friend in favour of chriſtianity, He could perſuade me 
to take nothing but ſome little preſent, and left me with 
an apparent concern. 8 0 | 

It was ſome months after he was gone before I could 
finiſh my negotiations in Spain ; but as ſoon as they 
were diſpatched I imbarked for Holland, We had not 
been a week at ſea before the ſhip was taken by a Turk. 
iſh pirate, and all the men in it carried to Cor ſtantino- 
ple to be ſold as ſlaves. My lot ſell to a maſter from 
whom I was like to find barbarous treatment: How. 
ever, 1 was reſolved to endure my boudage till I could 
give intelligence to my friends in England to precure 
my ranſom. I was fixed to this, that no hardſhip 
ſhould reduce me to give Orramel an account of my 


_ diftreſs, till I was again in circumſtances not to need his. 


kindneſs, nor expect a retaliation of my own. 
But heaven had kinder intentions by bringing me in- 
to this adverſity, nor left me long without _— As 
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I was talking in a public place to one of my fellow- 
ſlaves, Orramel came by, He paſſed beyond me; but 


_ inſtantly returning, looked on me with great attention 


till ſome melting ſorrow dropped from his eyes: When 
making inquiry of ſome that were near to whom I be- 
longed ; and being informed, without ſpeaking a word 
to me, he flew to my new maſter, paid his demand for 
my ranſom, and immediately conducted me to his 
houſe, where he welcomed me with the warmeſt marks 
of affection. He ſpoke—he pauſed—and was in the 


greateſt perplexity to find language ſuitable to the ſenti- 


ments of his ſoul. . | : 
«« My brother! (ſaid he) my friend !—or if there are 


more ſacred ties in nsture or virtue, let me call you by 
ſome gentler appellation ! We are now united by the 


bands of celeſtial amity, one in the ſame holy faith, and 
hopes of a glorious immortality. Your charity reſcued 
me from a worſe than Spaniſh ſlavery from the bon. 
dage of vice and ſuperſtition ; your conduct baniſhed 
my prejudices to the chriſtian name, and made way for 
the entrance of thoſe heavenly truths, to which I now 
aſſent, But this is a ſecret even to my own domeſtics : 
And whether ſuch a caution is criminal I am not yet 
able to determine.” . . 

With what rapture, what attention, did I liſten to 
this language! I bleſſed the accents that told me my 
friend, my Orramel, had embraced the chriſtian faith. 


An angel's ſong would have been leſs melodious, I 


looked upward, and with a great elevation of mind, 
gave the glory to the Supreme Diſpoſer of all human 


events. The inſtint was from above that firſt moved 
me to ranſom this young captive ; thence was the ſpring 


of my compaſſion : It would be vanity, it would be the 


moſt criminal arrogance, not to aſcribe this action to 


the aſſiſting Deity. 2 
The illuſtrious Orramel made it his joy, his ſtudy, to 
evidence his affection. He told me his father died fince 


we parted in Spain; and that he had left five daugh- 


ters, which he had by ſeveral of his wives. He offered 
me the choice of his fifters, if I had any thoughts of 


marriage, 
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marriage, and promiſed a dowry wi h her to my own 
content. One of them, he ſaid, was privately bred a 


nis. I was pleeſed with the propoſal, and impatient to 
ſee my fair miffrels In the mean time he made me a 
preſent of ſeveral rich habits, and two negroes to attend 
me. | 

The next day he conducted me to a fair ſummer- 
houſe, whither he ſent for hi: fiſters; who were all ſo 
- handſome, that I was dilirefied with my own liberty, 
nor knew where to chooſe, had not a principle of piety 


ſuprrior in beauty to the reſt, but there was a decorum 
in her behaviour which the others wanted. She had 
more of the modeſty and politeneſs of the European 


fair miſtreſs, the more reaſon I found to approve of it. 
We were privately married by a chaplain belonging to 
the Britiſh envoy, My generous friend gave her a for- 
tune, which abundantly repaid all my loſſes; and after 
a proſperous voyage, I am ſafely landed in Holland. 
J have ſent you this relation as a memorial of my 
gratitude to Heaven; whoſe clemency has returned me 


penſed that liberality it firſt inſpired. & Adieu. 


Mx DpRAR ORIANA, 


and that I would inform you of the reaſon of my flight, 
You have too much candour and charity to judge 
harſhly of my proceedings; which, could you ſee my 
heart, you would rather pity than coademn me for. 
You have often, within theſe two laſt years, obſerved 


emblem 


_ Chriſtian, by her mother, a beautiful woman of Arme-. * 


determined me to the young Armenian; who was not 


women, to whom you know I was always partial, My 
choice was fixed; and the more I converſed with my 


more than meaſure for meaſure, and largely recom- 
From ME LINDA, | giving an account of her concea/ment. 
. FT TOLD you before I left my brother's houſe, that 


you ſhould hear from me as ſoon as I was ſettled; 


an alteration in my temper and perſon, I ami no more 
the ſprightly florid creature that you uſed to call the 
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emblem of healih and chearfulneſs. You ſaw the 
change, but did not gueſs the cauſe was a ſecret, hope- 
leſs paſſion. I was at a play: I ſaw there one of the 


moſt agreeable perſons in the world. His dreſs, his be- 


haviour, every thing was graceful and eaſy, The tra- 
gedy of Cato was ated. He was attentive, and ſeemed 
to enter into every noble ſentiment, where either the 
hero or lover was deſcribed. His aſpect wore the viſi- 
ble chatacters of fortitude and virtue. He ſtood up be- 
tween the acts, and turned towards the box where I ſat ; 


and when I went out, he made way for me through the 


croud. But I never after ſaw him in any public place, 
nor knew who nor what he was. But the charming 
youth had made an impreſſion on my thoughts, which 
had ſoon a very happy effect. I grew weary of the noi. 
{y ,tumultuous way of living in my brother's houſe, and 
refuſed ſharing, in the conſtant round of diverſions that 
my ſiſter loved. Nor could there be any more diſſolute 
and extravagant than the manners of this family; aſ- 
ſemblies, balls, gaming, —-all ſorts of riots and licen- 
tiouſneſs, I never indeed approved theſe entertainments z. 
and was always uneaſy, without knowing how to make 
myſelf otherwiſe." . 7 3 

The paths to happineſs that religion propoſed, I was 
zs ignorant of as the ſavage Americans in their native 
groves. Dumain, who married my filter, was a profeſſ- 
ed libertine, My parents left me very young to their 
care, my ſiſter being many years older than l am: And 


if my godfathers and godmothers, inſtead of renouncing 


the pomps and vanities of the world for me in my bap- 
tiſm, had ſolemnly vowed I ſhould be bred in the midſt 
of thoſe ſnares and ſeducing temptations, they could not 
more effeCtually have diſcharged their truſt, than by 


placing me in this family; whoſe Sundays amuſements 
were cards; for we never went to church, unleſs in a fro- 


lic, to ſpend an idle hour, in whifpering or laugbing. 
However, my guardien angel Cid not quit bis charge; 
but, by the impreſſion of a virtaous love, fortified my 
ſoul from every looſe inclination, I fled diverſions, 
grew fond of retirement. This ſoon gave me a habit of 
H thinking: 
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thinking ; and if I bad ſchemes of happineſs, they were 


all in ſome future life, beyond the grave ; but my noti- 
ons were Clouded and imperſect. Indeed, I believed 
there was a Gop, and the reproaches of my own reaſon 
taught me to fear him ; but I had never looked into the 
Bible ſince I learned to read ; and was as ignorant of 
Chriſtianity as a young Hottentot bred in a cave. 

My pevfive temper now deteſted vanity, in every ap- 
peatance. Plays and novels no more diverted me. But 
wanting ſomething to read, I ſaw a Bible in the room 
where my ſiſtei's woman lay; and opening it, my at- 
ten:ion was immediately engaged, The hiſtory was new 
to me, I carried it to my chamber; but how was I ſut- 


priſed, to find the life and precepts of the great founder 


of the Chriſtien Faith, ſo different from the manners 
and principles of thoſe who aſſumed that ſacred profel. 
ſion! I found myſelf in the flowery paths of ruin, nor 
knew how to extricate myfelf from the fatal ſnare, 
This was the ſecret language of my ſoul, to that inviſi- 
ble power which knew its ſincerity. | 

Thou Ruler of the ſky, almighty Name, 

Whoſe piercing eye diſcerns my rifing thoughts, 

Ere they are form'd within my anxious breaſt; 
Thou ſeeſt my ſoul ſtruggling to break the bands, 
Which thus detain her captive to the earth: 
Thou ſeeſt how vainly ſhe would ſoar on high; 

Paſlion and pleaſure clog her downy wing, 
| Prevent her flight, and fink her to the duſt: 

There low ſhe lies, 2nd trembling begs thy aid, 
Conſcious how impotent ſhe is without thee, 

My filter ſoon perceived the alteration of my temper, 
and uſed her art to engage me in ſome criminal diver- 
ſion. But in vain; I was ſick and tired of theſe extra- 
vagancies. But what couid I do? My fortune was loſt 
in the South Sea; I was dependent on Dumain's and 
my ſiſter's charity; and to heighten my diſtreſe, I was 
importuned by my Lord ——, (who was lately mar- 
ried) to yield to his criminal paſſion, At this propoſal 
I ſtarted with horror, but could not ſhun his addreſs 
without quiitirg this diſorderly family; which I re- 

ſolved 


T7 J 
ſolved to do, and caſt myſelf on the protection of 
Heaven. 7 3 | 155 

I left my brother's houſe juſt after dinner, and went 
in a hackney coach to a woman in the city that had 
been my nurſe. I engaged her to ſecrecy, and got her 


to inquire for a place in ſome merchant's family, Sbe 


ſoon ſucceeded, and introduced me to the wife of an 
Eaſt-India merchant, who lived in great ſplendor, My 
buſineſs was to wait on her in the ſtation of a chamber- 


maid, She was very handſome, modeſt, and unaf- 


feed. . The orders of the family were ſo regular and 
peaceful, ſo perfectly the reverſe of my brother's, that 
I thought myſelf in another world, and among a new 
ſet of beings, Temperance and ſobriety reigned amidit 
the height of plenty and liberality. The rooms were 
noble, and furniſhed with all the riches of the Indian 
world, and looked like the palace of ſome eaſtern mo- 


'Darch, 


I found myſelf perfectly at eaſe. Dreſſing my miſ- 
treſs was all I had to do; which was a very agreeable 
employment, and ſoon diſpatched. She had ſomething 
lo genteel in her manner, that eve:y thing looked 
graceful and becoming on her, and coſt but little trou- 
ble to make it fit well, Her converſation was innocent 
and inſtructive; her hours were ſpent in reading, or ſome 
little amuſement with her needle, without the leaſt in- 


clination to rembling after balls or maſquerades. 


I ſpent two or three weeks in this regular manner, 
my miſtreſs treating me almoſt on a level. I had not 


yet feen my maiter, who now returned from his coun- 


try-houſe, But, my dear OR LAN A, think what was my 
affliction, when 1 diſcovered that he was the ſame 
10 70 youth I had ſeen at the play. Az ſoon as ke ſaw | 
me, he turned as red as crimſon, and I as pale as aſhes, 
He paſſed by me, and went immediately into my miſ- 
treſs's room. It was almoſt two years fince I had ſeen 
bim, and I had ſome hopes I was forgot. However, I 
reſolved to quit the family if I found he knew me, or 


that my friendſhip for his wife did not extinguiſh my 
paſſion.— On my maſter's part I ſoon found reaſon to 
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be eaſy, I hardly ever ſaw him ; he was either at the 
exchange, or when at home engaged in a ſeries of buſi. 
neſs or beneficence, His wealth was immenſe, which he 
diſperſed with an unequalled generoſity. He aſſiſted ho- 
neſt traders that had but a ſmall ſtock, paid the debts of 
priſoners, relieved the widow, and redreſſed the injured 
and oppreſſed. This was every day's buſineſs ; which 
yet never entrenched on his hours of devotion, in pri- 
vate or public. Ss 

I now grew eaſy, A man of this character was not 
like to indalge a guilty flame in his own breaſt, or 10 
flaiter it in mine; befides, his abſence would foon re- 
tieve me; for he intended to go to the Indies with the 
Reet, which was to ſet {ail within a month. 

The time was now expired, The day before he went 
his voyage, sfter he had been an hour with my millreſs, 
in ſome private converſation, he left her, and came di- 
realy into my room, with ſuch an air of benignity in 
his face, as ſotne heavenly miniſter would wear, who 
brought a meſſage of peace, | 

He begun: You will be ſurpriſed, Madam, to find 
J know your family, and the reaſon you have put your- 
ſelf into the protection of mine. The firſt ſight I had 
of you at the play, made an impreſſion, which was ne- 
ver effaced till I gave my vows to the beſt of wives. Tt 
is with ſome confuſion I own the wrong 1 did your vir- 
tue, when | tell you nothing ſhould bave prevented my 
Purſuit of the paſſion you firſt raiſed, but the ſcandel of 
the houſe you was in; which was ſo extravagant, that 
it forbad me ever thicking of you. But I now do you 
entire juſtice, and admire that trivmph of honour, that 
put you in a fiation ſo low, to ſecure yourſelf from the 
temptation of returning to your brother, I have left 
you five thouſand pounds in bank bills; and have told 
your Caſe (as I had it from the woman that nurſed ycu) 
to my wife, who has all the virtues that ever edorned 
the ſex, She yielded to this propoſal with tranſport ; 
and waits while I am gone to deliver the bills.” He 
ſaid this, and left me without time or language to ſpeak 
my gratitude, 
My 
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who has ſo early begun - race of glory, and is in the 


\ 


My miſtreſs immediately came into the chamber, with 
goodneſs ſhining in her eyes, and gave me the bank 
bills, with a grace, which only virtue can ſtamp on hn. 
man actions. She prevented my thanks, by making an 
apology for her ignorance of my quzlity, aſſuring me, 
the houſe was at my command ; and that the hopes of 
my ſtaying with her, was the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe 
propoſed in dear Henry's abſence, I could not poſſibly 
diſcover my ſenſe of this ſurpriſing benefit by all the 


force of langu+ge. —— My filence, and the tenderneſs 


into which ſhe ſaw my ſoul was melted, was the only 
evidence of gratitude I could now give,  _ _ 

In the morning, when every thing was ready for the 
parting of the Eaſt India fleet, my generous benefactor 
came into his wife's chamber to take his laſt adieu. I 
was with her endeavouring to give that conſolation my- 
ſelf wanted. Her grief drew ſome reluQtant tears from 


him, while he endeavoured to conceal his own inward 


anguiſh, The hero and the lover appeared in his beha . 
viour. And when, to excuſe the intemperance of her 
ſorrow, bis wife urged the dangers of the ſeas, and the 
rage of barbarous nations on the ſhore, I ſhall never 
forget with what an air of greatneſs he replied, Je crains 

ieu, & je n'ai point d'autre crainte ;——© I fear 
Gov, and I have no other to fear.” Thus undaunted 


would the god like man have appeared had he ſeen the 


ſtars falling from their orbs, and heard the ſound of the 
laſt thunderss When he had, with an apparent prief, 
freed himſelf from the embraces of his wife, with a look 
of compaſſion, like that of ſome pitying angel, he bid me 
farewell. His domellics were Joſt in grief; the paſlage 
from his houſe was crouded with his grateful depen- 
dents, whoſe wrongs or. neceſſities had been redreſſed 
by him. A thouſand ardent prsyers for his proſperity 
reached the ſkies, and gained the divine aſſent, while he 
hafted through the admiring throng diſtreſſed with ihe 
popular applauſe,  _ „ 5 
How poor a figure is that of a libertine in his moſt 
glittering heights of vanity, Compared to this great man, 


3 very 
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very bloom of youth and nature in every virtue! In- 
ſtead of paſſing his hours in a train of idle amuſements, 
the gay part of-his life is devoted to heaven and the 
Public welfare. You know where to find | 
a 3 * Your humble ſervant, 
MELINDA, 


From a GENTLEMAN, who, in a ſmall fortune, 
experiences the lights of his friends; but being ſud- 
denly reputed to be rich, is oppreſſed with the fawning 
 careſſes and adulation of thoſe who had before nege 
deed him. | | 


DEAR SIR, *VV 
MUST, for once, poſtpone every thiog I would 
ſay to you, in order to make room for an account 

you little expect. os | 

What will you ſay, when I tell you, that a current 

report of my being immenſely rich is the greateſt miſ- 
fortune I at preſent labour under? Nor do ] find it ſo 
ſupportable as you may be apt to imagine. The occa- 
fion was owing to the frequent-ſlights I had received 
from the gentlewoman with whom T lodge, and from 
Others of my friends, who, believing that I lived up to 
my ſcanty fortune, as in truth I do (though I take care 
to be bebolden to nobody, and pay ready money for 
every thing) could not treat me negligently enough, I 
complained of this to that arch wag Tony Richards, who 
told me he would change every one's behaviour to me 

ina ſew days. And he has done it effeQually ; for what 
does he do, but, as 8 kind of ſecret, acquaints my land- 
lady, that, beſide my poor little eſtate, which you know 
to be my all, he bad lately diſcovered, that I had twen- 
ty —_ pounds ſtock in one of our great compa- 
nies | | 

Such was the force of this whimſical deluſion, that, 

the very next morning, I had a clean towel hung over 
my water-botile, tho* I never before had more than 
one a week during the twenty years I have lodged __, 

| out 
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About a week after this, my coufin Tom, who for 
the two years he has been in the Temple, has let me ſee 
him but three- times, came, in a complaiſant manner, 
plainer dreſſed than I had ever before ſeen him; and 


| begged, if the length of the evening was in any degree 


burthenſome, I would permit him to wait upon me with 
ſuch pieces of wit, humour, or entertainment, as the 
town afforded ; the reading of which under my ear, he 
was ſure, would be a great advantage to him ; and aſ- 
ſared me; that, for a beginning, he had preſumed to 
bring the laſt new tragedy in his pocket. I thanked my 
young ſpark. Upon which he is ſo much in earneſt in 
his obſervances, that three nights in a week he thus en- 
tertains me; which will, at leaft, be of ſo much ſer- 
vice, as to keep him out of more expenſive company. 
And you cannot think what pains the rogue takes to 
read with the cadence he knows I admire, and fits till 
— teeth chatter before he offers to look towards the 
re. | 
What you will ſtill more wonder at, Sir John Hook- 


him called upon me before Chriftmas ; and though I 


have not had a viſit from him theſe five years, was ſo 
obliging, as to run away with me in bis chariot inte 

Hertfordſhire, to keep the holidays in his family; where 
his lady treated me with the utmoſt reſpect, and her 
daughters paid me their morning devoirs, with the ſame 
deference as if I had been their grand-papa, No dins 
ner was concluded upon without conſul:ing my palate 
and the young gentlemen, his ſons, are as ambitious of 
my hearing their exerciſes, as if their fortunes depended 


upon my approbation. | 


Sir John acquainted me with every improvement he 
had made in his eſtate ; and aſſured me, that his ſecond 


| ſon Will, my name-ſake, had a genius ſingularly turned 
for managing country buſineſs, had he not the misfor- 


tune of having a brother born before him ; and gave me 
ſeveral reaſons to believe, that a fine eftate which lay 
in the neighbourhood, and was then to be fold, would 
be a great pennyworth. I took the hint; but ſaid, I 
tad no inclination to purchaſe : He ſhook his head at 


*. 


1 


my thouſands, and told me, that, in his opinion, a 
* eſtate was preferable to the beſt ſtock in the king - 
dom. 8 . 
Wen I came to town the 4th of January, I was no 
ſooner out of Sir John's chariot, but my landlady, in 
perſon, informed me, that fince I had been abſent, I 
had fo many preſents ſent me, that ſhe had been in a 
hundred fears for their ſpoiling : 1 aſked her the particu- 
lars, and found five turkeys, three chines, three ham- 
pers of Madeira for the gout, two collars of brawn, 
geeſe, chickens, hares, and wild fowl, to a large a- 
mount. 

At night I was welcomed to town by all my old ac- 
quaintance, and about twenty almoſt new ones, I was a 
little tired with my journey; and had a flight cold beſides, 
which being obſerved, one was running for a pbyſician, 
another for a ſurgeon to bleed me : One thought an e- 
metic not improper; another recommended a gentle 
ſwest or compoſing draught ; and, amidſt the general 
officiouſneſs, I could hear it whiſpered, that if my will 
was not mace, delays might prove dangerous; and, in 
the morning, five meſlengers after my welfare arrived 
before day. | ” | 

Thus, Sir, you ſee my peace is gone ; my tongue is 
of no uſe; for no one believes me when I declare my 
real circumſtances ; and, under the bappineſs of a very 
ſmall fortune, I ſuffer all the affliiions attending a man 
immoderately rich; and if you kcep not your uſual be- 
haviour, I ſhall not know myſelf, nor ary man elſe; 
Rnce all my companions are become flatterers, and all 
around me are ſo obſe quious, that it is impoſlible for me 
to know when I do right or wrong. I am, dear Sir, 
though whinifically fituated, WE | 

Font real friend: 
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= Mil u, adviſing ber to take care of Ber houſe. ; 


A S you are tenant at will in a very handſome gens 
teel houſe, and are now capable of furniſhing it 


in the politeſt manner, ruling it by the ſtricteſt maxims 


of ceconomy apd decorum, permit a friend to give a 
few curſory hints in an affair of ſo much importance, 
Your building is compoſed of ſome of the fineſt mate. 
rials I ever ſaw, and is ſo much the more liable to dif. 
cover any flaw and ſpot that may accidentally touch it, 
———Tis erected of a proper height, a juſt ſize, rear- 


ed on a regular plan, and finiſhed with the moſt accurate 
proportion, On the top ſtands a moſt eminent turret, 


farniſhed with a room of a globular form, which I ob- 
ſerve has two chryſtal windows in the front. Theſe are 
ſo conſtrued as to be exceeding uſefal, as they com- 
mand an extenſive proſpect, and, if always kept clean 
and bright, will prove a very great ornament to the 


houſe. I adviſe you not to look through them at 


every object that paſſes by: Be ſure to ſhut them ſoon at 
night, and you may open them as early as you pleaſe 
in the morning. On each fide I diſcover a {mall portal 
to receive. company ; take care they do not always 
land open, for then you will be crouded with viſitors, 
and perhaps with many ſuch as you will not like; let 


them never be ſhut againſt the inſtructive parent, the 


adviſiag friend, or the ſapplicating orphan, I took 
notice of one gate in the front, at which all your com- 
pany goes out ; let that generally be barred cloſe ; be 
cautious what viſitors you let out publicly, leſt if any of 
ill character be ſeen coming from it, you draw a ſcandal 
upon your houſe. It will be neceſſary therefore to lay 
a ſtrict inj unction of vigilance on your two porters, who 
ſtand centinels in liveries of the deepeſt ſcarlet, juſt 
without the ivory palliſadoes, I have ſeen ſome people 
paint the two pannels juſt below the windows; but I 
would adviſe you to the Contrary, for your own natu- 


ral colours far excel all the decorations of art. This 


part of the edifice is ſupported by a pillar of Corinthian 
marble, 
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marble, whoſe baſe is ornamented with two alabaſter 
ſemiglobes, over which is generally drawn a fine lawn 
curtain of admirable needle-work. Beneath is the great 
ball, in which you have a ſmall cloſet of exquiſite work. 
manſhip ; this, I ſuppoſe, is the place of your ſecret 
retirement, open to none but yourſelf, or ſome other 


intimate friend, I adviſe you to keep this always clean; 


furniſh it well; make it a little library of the beſt prac- 
tical authors; viſit it frequently, eſpecially when you 
return home from church, or leave a circle of acquain- 
tance, which you have met at the tea-table. Let the out- 
fide of the hall appear not like the hearſe hung round 
with eſcutcheons, nor like a coach of ſlate bedaubed 
with gilt and colourings; but let it be plain, neat, and 
clean; to convince the world that it is kept more for uſe 
than ornament. You are ſenſible, Miſs, time effaces the 
beauty, and demoliſhes the ſtrength of the nobleſt firuc. 
ture, and therefore will not be ſurprized to find your 
little tenement ſubject to the ſame change; doubtleſs, 
it has often wanted repairs, though you have lived in it 
no longer, which are plain intimations the houſe will 
one day fall. You may be ſoon turned out, the 
landlord may give you warning, or may not ;—— this 
is uncertain ; be always ready to go when called upon, 


and then you will not be afraid to leave'it at the ſhorteſt 


notice, One thing I would obſerve too, is, that when 
you quit the houſe, no other tenant will inhabit ir, but it 
will lie waſte ard in ruins ; yet the proprietor will ſome 

time or other reouild it for your reception in a more du- 
rable manrer, with the ſame materials, but ſo refined 
and modified, that it will be liable to no accident nor 
decays ; and as it is abſolutely neceſſary that your habi- 
tation be new reared in ſome other place, I heartily wiſh 
it may be in « finer country, under a milder climate, and 


well ſheltered from all ſtorms; then will your ſituation 


be beppy and honourable, and your leaſe will never 
expire, Yours, &c, 


; | To 
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. To Colonel R, in Spain, : | 
EFORE this can reach the beſt of huſbinds and 


the fondeſt lover, thoſe tender names will be no 


more of concern to me, The indiſpofition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty left 
me has increaſed upon me; and I am acquainted by 
my phyſicians I cannot live a week longer, At this 

time my ſpirits fail me, and it is the ardeat love I have 
for you that carries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables 
me to tell you the moſt painful thing in the proſpe of 


death, is, that I muſt part with you. But let it be a 


comfort to you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, no 
unrepented folly that retards me; but I paſs away my 
laſt hours in refleQion upon the happineſs we have lived 
in together, and in ſorrow that it is ſo ſoon to have an 
end. This is a frailty which, I hope is ſo far from being 
criminal, that methinks there is a kind of piety in being 
ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a ſtate, which is the 
inſtitution of Heaven, and in which we have lived accor- 
ding to its laws. As we know no more of the next life, 
buf that it will be an happy one to the good, and miſe- 


rable to the wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves, at 


leaſt to alleviate the difficulty of reſigning this being, 
in imagining that we ſhall have a ſenile of what paſſes 
below, and may poſſibly be employed in guiding the 
ſteps of thoſe with whom we walked with innocence 
when mortal? Why may not I hope to go on in my 
uſual work, and, though unknown to you, be aſſiſtant 
in all the conflicts of your mind? Give me leave to ſay 


to you, O beſt of men, that I cannot figure to myſelf a 
greater happineſs than in ſuch an employment. To be 


preſent at all the adventures to which buman life is ex- 
poſed, to adminiſter ſlumber to thy eyelids in the ago- 
nies of a fever ; to cover thy beloved face in the day of 
battle; to go with thee a guardian angel incapable of 
wound or pain, where I have longed to attend thee when 
a weak and fearful woman. Theſe, my dear, are the 
thoughts with whickr warm my poor languid ** 
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but indeed I am not capable under my preſent weakneſs 
of bearing the firong agonies of mind I fall into, when 
I form to myſelf the grief you will be in upon your firſt 
hearing of my departure. I will not duel] upon this, 
becauſe your kind and generous beart will be hut the 
more :if1:;-d, the more the perſon for whom you la- 
ment offers you confolation. My laft bezth will, if 1 
am my elt, expire in a pray er for you, I ſhall never ſee 

thy face again, Farewell for ever, 


Diſſuading a Friend from going to law. 


DEAR SIR, ; 4 
AM extremely forry to hear, that the difference 
I between you and Mr. Archer is at laſt likely to be 
brought to a law-fuit. I wiſh you would take it into 
your ferious conſideration tefore you tegin, becauſe it 


will hardly be in your power to end it when you pleaſe, 


For you immediately put the matter out of your own 
hands, into the hands of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to 
protract the ſuit from term to term; and who will as 


abſolutely preſcribe (o you in it, as your phyſicians in a 


dangerous illneſs,  _ | 

The law, my good friend, I lock upon, more than 
any one thiog, as the proper puniſhment of an over. ha- 
ſty and perverſe ſpirit, as it is a puniſhment that follows 
an act of a man's own ſeeking and chufing, You will 
not conſent perhaps now to ſubmit the matter in diſpute. 
to reference ; but let me tel] you, that, after ycu have 
Expenced large ſums of money, and ſquancered away a 
deal of time in attendance on your lawyers, and prepa- 
Tations for hearings, one term after another, you will 
probably be of another mind, and be glad feven years 
hence to leave it to that arbitration which now you te- 
fuſe. He is happy who is wiſe by other men's misfor- 
tunes, ſays the common adzye ; and, when you have 
heard from all your acquaintance, who hive tried 
the experiment, what a grievous thieg the law is, will 
you notwirbſtarding pay for that wildem, which you 
may have at the Coit of others? Tus 
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The repreſentation that was once hung up 65 8 fign in: 
the Rolls Liberty, on one fide, was a man all in rags: 
wringing, bis hands, with a: libel, importing, That be 


had lofs. his ſuit; avd on the other, a man that had not a 


rag. left, bat ſtatk naked, capering and triumphing, 
T bat he bad carried his cauſe; was g ſine emblem of go- 
ing. to law, and the infatuating madaeſs of a-litigious: 
pj — excellent to this purpoſe: is the advice of our 
bleſſed Saviour, rather than'ſeek this redreſs againſt any 
who would. even fals one's coat, io give bim his cloak al- 
% For, beſides the Chriſtian doctrine ineuleated by this 
precept, it will be found, as the law is managed, and 
the uncertainty. that attends it, even in the beit-ground-' 


ed litigations, that ſuch-a-pacific:ſpirit. may; be deemed 


the only way to preſerve the reſt of one's garments, and 
to prevent being ſtripped to their ſkin. Bo” "7 
Moreover, what wiſe man would-ruſh upon g proceed- 


ing, where the principal men of the profeſſion (though | 


the oath they take, if ſerjeants, obliges them not'to 
ſign a ſham plea, nor plead in a cauſe againſt their own 
opinion) are not aſhamed, under the ſpecious, but ſcan. 


dalous notion of doing the beſt they can for their client, 
to undertake, for the ſake of a paltry ſee, to whiten 


over the blackeſt cauſe, and to de feat the juſteſt? Where 
your property may- depend altogether upon the impu- 
dence of an eloquent pleader, aſſerting any thing, and a 
perjured, evidence, ſwearing whatever will do for his ſu- 
borner's parpoſe-z- where the tricks and miſtakes of prac- 
tiſers,. and want of trifling forms, may nonſuit you; 
where deaths of peiſons, made parties to the ſuit, may 


eauſe all to begin again: What wiſe man, 1 ſay, would 
ſubject himſelf. to theſe vexations and common incidents 
in the law, il he could any way avoid it; together with 
the. intolerable expences and attendances conſequent on 
a: law-ſuit ; beſides the fears, the cares, the anxieties 


ru faid that Sir John Tr—=, maſter of the Rolle, 
_ cauſed this: fign to be! taken down, om the clamour it 
A bees +420 act! ot thr nrt wr ths 
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that revolve with every term, and engroſs all a man's 
thoughts? Where legal proofs muſt be given to the plains 
eſt facts; that a liviog man is living, and identically 


himſelf; and that a man is dead, and buried by certifi. 
| cate ; where evidence muſt be brought, at a great exe 


pence, to hands and ſeals affixed to deeds and receipts, 


that never were before queſtioned ; till a cauſe 


ſhall be ſplit in ſeveral under-ones; theſe tried term by 
term, and years elapſe before the main point comes 10 
be argued, though originally there was but ore fingle 
point, as you epprehend, in the queſtion? As to the law 
part only, obſerve the proceſs : Firſt comes the declara- 
tion; 2dly, a plea; 30ly, a demurrer to the plea ; 4th- 
ly, a joinder in demurrer; 5thly, s rejoinder ; Gthly, a 
ſur rejoinder ; which ſometimes is concluſive, ſometimes 
to begin all over again. Then may ſucceed trials upon 
the law part, and trials upon the equity part ; often- 


times new trials, or re-hearings ; and theſe followed by 


wriis of error, | 
Then you may be plunged into the bottomleſs gulph 

of chancery, where you begin with bills and anſwers, 

containing hundreds of ſheets at exorbitant prices, fif- 


| teen lines in a ſheet, and fix words in aline, (and a ſtamp 


to every ſheet) barefacedly ſo contrived to pick your 
pocket: Then follow all the train of examinations, inter- 
rogstories, exceptions, bills amended, references for 


-icandal and impertinence, new allegations, new interro- 


gatories, new exceptions, On pretence of inſufficient an. 


ſwers, replies, rejoinders, and ſur. rejoinders; till at laſt, 


when you have danced through this bleſſed round of 
preparation, the hearing before the maſter of the Rolls 
Comes next; appeals follow from his honour- to the 
chancellor; then from the chancellor to the houſe of 
Lords; and ſometimes the parties ate ſent down from 
thence for a new trial in the courts below, 
Good Heavens | What wiſe man, permit me to repeat, 


- would enter himſelf into this confounding circle of the 


* 


law? — | * 

J hope, dear Sir, you will think of this matter 
moſt deliberately, before you proceed in your preſent 
| j angry 


( 


angry RET ; and if you hall jadge it proper to take 
my advice, and avoid a law-ſuit, I am ſure you will 
have reaſon to thank me for it, and for the zeal where- 


with I] am 
Your Lenne friend and ſervant, 


7. Mr. — 


Aquainin kin that be thinks himſelf baphy in the con- 
tinuance 1 * STOOD: 


sia, 


T is impoſſible for. me to \ babes any cfentment 115 
J againſt thoſe who. would have perſuaded me that I | 1 19 
had loſt your favour, Notwithſtanding the many un- 97 
eaſy hours I ſuffered upon that account, I can eaſily for- 
give them ; ſince they occaſioned the kind and obliging 
letter which you lately wrote me. You aſſure me that 
I have. not forſeied your good opinion, and I return 
you a thouſand thanks for the plealure you give me. 
No one can regard you with a warmer and more fincere 
eſteem than myſelf ; and. as I know. none whoſe virtues 
merit a higher value, I ſhould be unjuſt, if I did not 
feel the maſt ſenſible joy in this aſſurance, that I am ftiil 
happy in the place which you have ſo long allowed me 
in your friendſhip. I ſhall preſerve i it with as entire a 2 
; ſatisfaQion, as if I could never loſe it; and at the ſame - 
time with as mach cixcumſpeQion as if I was every mo- 
ment in danger of that misfortune: 1 ſhall have all the 
. pleaſure of thoſe that are in poſſeſſion of happineſs, and 
all the ardor of thoſe that are in purſuit of it. This 
conduct, I hope, will.contribute to the increaſe of that 
effection with which you honour, 91, | 
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From a FAT HE R 10 a SON, en bis e in 
bis _ a Eh 


DEAR IMT, 


OU cannot imagine 1420 2 concern your careleſſ- 

neis and ir different management of your affairs 

give me. Remiſneſs is inexcuſable in all men, but in 
none ſo much as in a man of buſineſs, the ſoul of _—_— 

is induſtry, diligence, and punctuality. | h 

Let me beg of you to ſhake off the idle habits you 


have contradted; quit unprefitable company, and un- 


ſeaſonable recreations, and apply to your compting- 
houſe with diligence. It may not yet be too late to re- 


trieve your affairs. InfpeR therefore -your gains, and 


caſt up what proportion they bear to your expencet ; 
and then ſee which of the latter you can, and which 
you cannot, contract. Conſider, that when once a man 
ſuffers himſelf to. go backward in the world, it mult be 
an -uncommon ſpirit of induſtry that rexrieves him, and : 
ts him forward again, 
Re flect, I beſeech you, before | it be wo love; upon 


the inconventencies which an impoveriſhed trader is put 


to, for the remainder of bis life, which, too, may bap- 


pen to be the prime part of it; the indignities be is like- 


ly to ſuffer from thoſe whoſe money he has untbinking- 
ly ſquandered ;the contempt he will meet with from all, 


not excepting the idle companions of his folly ; the in- 


juſt ice de does his family, in depriving bis ebildrer, not 
only of the power of raiſing themſelves, bot of living to- 


-lerably ; and how, on the contrary, from being born to 


a creditable expectation, he ſinks them into the Joweſt 


claſs of mankind, and expoſesthem to the meſt dangerous 


temptstions. What has not ſuch a father to anſwer for? 
And all this for the ſake of indulgiog himſelf in an idle, 
a'careleſs, thoughtleſs habit, that cannot afford the leaſt 
ſatisfafticn beyond the preſent hour, if in that; ard 
which muſt be attended wiih deep remorſe, when he 


comes to reflect. Think ſeriouſly of theſe things, and 


ia time, reſolve on ſuch à courſe as may bring credit to 
your- 
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yourſelf, juſtice to all you deal with, peace and TOE | 
ſure to your own mind, comfort to your family ; ard 
which will give, at the ſame time, the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion to 
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. N careful and loving father, | 


„ ON” graful . 


: BOA sik. gi 


Return you my ſincere thanks for your ſeaſanable 
reproof and advice. I have indeed too much indul- 
ged mylelf in an idle, careleſs habit, and had already 
begun to feel the evil conſequences of it, when I recei- 
ved. your. letter, in the jafults of a, creditor or. two, 
from whom I expected kinder treatment, But, indeed, 
they wanted but their own; ſo. I could only blame my- 
ſelfz., who had brought tbeir rough uſage upon me. 
Your letter came ſo ſeaſonably ypon this, that I am now 
determined to apply cloſely to baſineſs, and endeavour. 

to hies a eradit to al, and ſatis faction to you. 
a — Ker . 
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Advice tr oma Father 71 a young Beginner, ab bat compa- 
ny to chuſe, and haw to e in it. 
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© Dean Ronin, | 


8 you are now enteriog into the world, and will 
probably have conſiderable dealings in your buſi - 
mak the frequent occaſion you will have for advice from 
Others, will make you deſirous of fingling out, among 
your moſt i intimate acquaintance, one or two, whom you 
would view.in the light of friends. | 
Ia the choice of theſe, your utmoſt care and caution 
will be neceilary ; for by a millake here you can ſcarcely 
Conceive the fatal effects you may hereafter experience, 
Wherefore it will be proper for you to make a judgment 
of .thoſe who are. fit to be your adviſers, by the conduct 
they. have obſerved in — own affairs, and the reputa- 
24 I 3 | "tion 
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tion they bear in the world. For be who bas by his own 
indiſcretions undone himſelf, is much fitter to be ſet up 
as a land mark for a prudent mariner to ſhun his courſes 
than en example to follow. | . 
Old age is generally flow and heavy, youth head 
ſtrong and precipitate ; but there are old men who ere 
ſull of vivaci'y, and young men replete with diſcretion ; 
which mzkes me rather point out the conduct than the 
age of the perſons with whom you ſhould chuſe to aſſo- 
ciate ; though, after all, it is a never-failing good fign- 
to me of prudence ard virtue in a young man, when his. 
ſeniors chuſe his company, and he delights in theirs, 
Let your endeavours therefore be, at all adventures, 
to conſort yourſeif with men of ſobriety, good ſenſe, 
and virtue; for the proverb is an unerring one that ſays, 
A man it known by the company he keeps. If, ſuch men 
you can fingle out, while you improve by their conver- 
| ſation, you will benefit by their advice; and be ſure re- 
member one thing, that though you muſt be frank and 
unreſerved in delivering your ſentiments, when occaſt. 
ons offer; yet thet you be much readier to hear than to 
ſpezk ; for to this purpoſe it has been-fignificantly 
obſerved, that Nature has given a man two ears, 
and but one tongue. Lay in therefore by obſervation, 
and modeſt ſilence, ſuch a ſtore of ideas, that you may, 
at their time of life, make no worſe figure than they 
do; and endeavour to benefit yourſelf rather by other 
people's ills than your own. How muſt thole young 
men expoſe themſeſves to the contempt end ridicule of 
their ſeniors, who, having ſeen little or nothing of the 
world, are continually ſhutting out, 4 open mouths and 
cloſed ears, al] poſſibility of inſtruction, and making 
uſeleſs the-principal! end of converſation, which is im- 
provement? A ſilent young man makes generally a wiſe 
old one, and never fails of being reſpected by the beſt 
and moſt prudent men. When, therefore, you come 
among ſtrangers, hear every one {peak before you deli- 
ver your own ſentimenis; by this means you will judge 
of the merit and capacities of your company, and avoid 
expoſing yourſelf, as I have known many do, by ſhoot- 
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ing out bady 26d inconfiderate bolts, Ae won 


have been glad to recall; when, perhaps, a filent genias 
in company has burſt out upon them nh ſach obſerva. 


tions, as have fruck conſciouſneſs and ſhame into the 


tor wurd ſpeaker, if he has: not ent roy Wes of 


inward reproach, + | 

I have thrown routhet? as they” octave, a how 
thoughts, Which may ſuffice for the' preſent,” to ſhew 
my care and concern for your welfare. I hope'ybu 
will -conflantly, from time to time, communicate to mo 
whatever you ſhall think worthy of my notice, or in 
which my advice may be of uſe to you. For I have nd 
pleaſure in this life equal to that which the bappineſs'of 


my children gives me. And of oy my wy be alla 


WE * for REY aud ever muſt be, Een 
4 lu e rin ns we 
"ove. ene. n e 4 


+ DEAR SIR, 18 E 


Ne O Ne obliged m me with-a very kind letter, by 


which I find you ſhift the ſcene of your life from 


the town to the Country, and enjoy that mixed tae 


which wiſe men both delight in, and are qualified for. 
Methioks molt of the philoſophers and moraliſts have 
run too much into extremes, in praiſing intirely either 
ſolitude or pablic life. In the r men generally 
grow. uſeleſs, by too much reſt, aan ea are de- 


ſtroy ed by too much precipitation; as waters, lying Ril},. 


1 putrify and are good for nothing and violeatly 
on, do. but the more miſchieſ iu theit paſſage to others, 


— are ſwallewed up and loſt the ſoaner themſelves. 
Thole, who, like you, can make: themſelves uſeful to 


all Rates, ſhouid be like gentle ſtreams, that not only 
glide through lonely vales and foreſts, amidſt the flocks 
and ſhepherds, but viſit populous towns in theit caurſe, 
and are at once an ornament and a {ervice to them. But 
there is another ſort:of people who ſeemed deſigned for 
| enn thofe I mean, abe re more 9 than to 
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ew; as for my own part, I am one of thoſe-whom 


Seneca ſays, Tam umbratiles unt, ut putent in turbido oft 
gquicquid in luce eft, Some men, like picturee, are fitter 
tor a corner than a full light; and I believe ſuch as have 


_ 8. catural. bent to ſolitude, like waters which may be 
forced into fountains, and exalted to a great. height, may 


make a; much nobler figure, and s much louder. noiſe, 
but after all run more fmootbly, equally, and plentifully, 
in their own natural courſe upon the ground. The 


conſideration. of this would make me very well contented 
With the. poſſeſſion only. of that quiet, which. Cowley 


calls the companion of obſcurity ; but. whoever has 
the .muſes too for his companion, can never be idle e- 
nough to be uneaſy. Thus, Sir, you ſee I would flatter 
mylelf into a good opinion of my own way of living, 
Plutarch- juſt now told me, that it is in human life as in 
a game at tables, one may wiſh he had the higheſt caſt, 


but if his chance be otherwiſe, he is even to play it as. 


well as he can, and make the beſt of it. I am, 
SIR, your moſt obliged 


and mar bumble . | 


— , 
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Know not een you rens are addicted 40 2 
filthy practice, which, is frequent among all renks of 
people, tho' deteſtable even among the loweſt, The 
practice, I mean, is that of ſauff. taking, which I cannot 
help regarding us a national plague, that, like another 


epidemical diſtemper, hat taken hold of our noſes. 


Von authors may, perbaps, claim it as a privilege, ſince 
ſnuff is ſuppoſed by you to whet the invention, and eve- 
ry one is not poſſeſſed pf Bays's admit able receipt, the 
2556 of brains ; but give me leave to tell you, that ſnuff 

uld no more be adminiſtered in public, than than of 


Major's : medicina] compoſition, at four pence a pineh, 
or Py: other doſe of ws I know not why PER 
| ould 
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ſhould FR vilowed- to annoy their friends and acquain- 
tance, by ſmearing their noſes: with a dirty powder, 'a- 
ny more than ia uſtag an n ea n 
terth with a dentrificee. 
If a ſtranger to — euſitics raw ed e almoſt 
every ons drawing out bis pbuncet- bon, and ever and 
anon giving it to his noſe, he would be bed to ennolude, 
that we were no better than a nation of HMottemou 3 and 
that every one was »abliged to cram his noſtrils with' a 
quantity -of ſcented dirt, to fence them irmm the dia- 
* 6 effluvia of rhe veſt of the company. Undeed, 
it might not be abſurd in 4ucd a Manger to imagine, | 
that the perſon he converſed with a0ok:ifnaff, forme 
fame reaſon that another might preſs his maſtril together 
beowoen this finger and thumb, to exclude va ill Smell. + - 
It is cuſtomaty among:rhoſe polite people, the Datch, 
to carry with them every where their fnort dingy pipes, 
and ſmoke and ſpit about a room even in the preſente 
of ladies. ILhis piece of good breeding, howeser ridi- 
culous — is ſarely not more-vffenfivetogood 
manners, than the praſtice of \ſnuffcaking: A very 
Dutchman would chin it odd, that a people who pre- 
tend to politeneſs, ſhould be : nntinually ſnuſſing upa pu- 
cel of tobacco (duſt 3 nor dan I help laughiog,/ en I 
ſee a man every minute ftealing nut a dirty muckender, 
then ſneaking it id again, a much aſhamed of tis ph. 
ket companion, 28 hewould beto Na 
en, indeed, injoltivies go into any B 
| 47 without being Gilturbed by this wbominable practice. 
The church aud the play-houle continuully eccho with 
this muſic of the noſe, and in every corner yo m 
hear them in concert ſnuffling, Ineezing, hawkiag, and 
grunting like s/ drove -of hogs. The molt pathetic 
ſpꝛech in'a Tragedy has been interrupted by the blowing 
of noſes in the front and fide boxes ; and I haus Known 
a whole congregation. fuddenly' raiſed/ from their knees 
in the middle of a prayer by be violent ooaghing of an 
old lady, who had been almoſt choaked'bys pinch of 


| ſao in giving vent 10 80 5jaculetion, | ann, 20. 
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tor has ſpoiled his voice by this abſurd treatment of his 
noſe, which has made his articulation as dull and drow - 
ſy as the hum of a bag-pipe; and the parſon of our pa- 
Tiſh is often forced to break off in the middle of à pe- 
riod, to ſnort behind his white handker chief. 
I it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that-ſnoff, which is 
certainly an enemy to dreſs, ſhould yet gain admittance 
among thoſe, who have no other merit than their-cloaihs? 
I am not to be told, that your men of ſaſhion take ſnuff 
only to diſplay a white hand, . perhaps, or the brillianey 
of 2 diamond- ring; and I am confident, that numbers 
would never have defiled themſelves with the uſe of 
ſnuff, bad they not been ſeduced by -the-charms of 2 
- faſhionable box. The man of taſte takes hie Straſburgh 
 wetitable tabac from a right Paris paper box, and the 
pretiy fellow uſes a box of poliſhed meial, that, by of- 
ten opening it, he may have the opportunity of ſtealing a 


glance at hi: own ſweet perſon, reflected in the lid of ii. 


Though I sbhor ſnuff taking + myſelf, and would as | 


ſoon be ſmothered in a cloud raiſed by ſmoak ing tobac- 


co, as I would willingly ſuffer the leaſt atom of it to 


tickle my. noſe, yet am I expoſed to many diſguſting in- 
- conveniencies from the uſe of it by others. Sometimes 


IJ am choaked by drawing in with my breath ſome of 


the fineſt particles together with. the air; and I am fre- 


quently ſet a ſneezing by the odorous effluvis ariſing 
from the boxes that ſurround me. But it is not only 
my ſenſe of ſmelling that is offended: You will ſtare 

oF am forced to taſte, and even to 
eat ard drink of this abominable ſnuff, If I drink tea 
with a certain lady, I generally-perceive what eſcapes 


from her fingers ſwimming at the top of my cup; but 


it is always attributed to the ſoulneſa of the milk, or 
droſs of the ſugar, I never dine at a particular friend's. 
houſe, but I am ſure to have as much rappee as pepper 


wüh my turnips ; nor can I drink my table beer out of 
the ſame mug with bim, for fear of coughing from his 


ſnoff if not the liquor going the wrong way. Such e- 


ternal ſnuff-takers as my frierd ſhould, I think, at 


meal times, have a ſereen flapping down over the noſe 


| and 


| WT, 5 
and mouth, under which they might convey their food; 
as you may have ſeen at the maſquerade ; or, at leaſt, 
they ſhould be ſeparated from the refl of the company, 
and placed by themſelves at the fide: table, like the 
Tunis practice of ſnuff-teking, however inexcuſeable 
in the men, is ſtill more abominable in the other ſex. 
Neatneſs and cleanneſs ought always to be cultivated a. 
mong the women 3 bat how can any female appear to- 
lerably clean, who ſo induſtriouſly bedaubs herſelf with 
ſauff ? [ have with pleaſure obſerved the ſnow-white 
furface of an handkerchief or apron ſullied with the 
fcatterings from the ſnuff. box; and whenever I ſee ala- 
dy thus beſmeared with Scotch or Havannah, I confider 
her ag no cleenlier than the kitchen-wench ſcouring her 
braſſes, and begrimed with brick duſt and fuller's earth. 
Houſe-witely accompliſhments are at preſent ſeldom re- 
quired in a well-bred woman: Or elſe I ſhould litile ex- 
peR to find a wiſe in the leaſt notable, who keeps up 
ſach a conſtant correſpondence between her fingers and 
noſe; nor indeed would any one think her hands at all 
fit to be employed in _ pudding, ' © 
It ſhonld be remembered by tbe younger part of your 
fair readers, that ſnuft is an implacable enemy to the 
complexion, which in time is ſore to take a tinge from 
it: They ſhould therefore: be as cautious of acquiring a 
ſallow hue from this bace of a fair ſkin, as of being 
tanned or freckled by expoſing their delicate faces to the 
ſcorching rays of the Sun. Beſides, as the noſe has 
always been reckoned a principal ornament of the face, 
they ſhould be as careful to preſerve the beauty of it as 
of any other feature, and not ſuffer: it to be undermined 
or bloated by fo pernicious an application as ſnuff-taking. 
For my own part, I ſhoald as ſoon admire a celebrated 
toaſt with no noſe at all, as to ſee it proftituted to ſo 
vile a purpoſe, They ſhould alſo conſider, that the noſe 
is fituated very near the lips; and what reliſh can a lo- 
ver find in the honey of the latter, if at the ſamerime he 
is obliged to come into cloſe contract with the former? 
Rather than ſauff. taking ſhould prevail among * _ 
,7 +64 # | cou 
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1:eonld! wiſh it were-the-ſaſbion ſon chem · lo wear ting 
in their noſes, like the ſavage nation: Nay, I wculd e- 


ven carry it ſtill fartber, and oblige thoſe pretty ſemsles, 
who could be ſtill ſlaves to ſnuff, to ba ve their noſts ils 
bored through as well as their ears, and inflead of, jewels, 
to bear rolls of pigtsil bobbing. over their upper lips. 
We cennot otberwiſe account for thisife ſhion among 
the women, ſo unnatutal ta their ſen, than that they 
want employment for their bande, It was formerly no 
reflection for a young lady to be ſeen. in the beſt compa- 


ny buſied with ber work.: But a girl now-a»days would 


as ſoon be ſurprized in twirling-a-{pinning- wheel, as in 
handling a thread- paper. The fan or the. ſruff- box are 
now the only implements they date to oſe in publie z: yet 
ſurely, it would be much more be comiog to have the 
fore- finger prieked and ſcatificd wih che point of a nee- 
dle, than to FF 5 
Gly N ee e SA, 7 
n ; bumble fexvant, 4 | 
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1 CHARLOTTE. * 

Have: been plagued, peſiered, ntinedciadeath, erd 
hurried out f my wit, ever ſince I have. been i in 
this: odious country. O my dear, how Llong to be in 
town again! Pope and the pets may talk what they 
will, of; their: purling fireams; ſhady: groves; and flow» 
ery mea ds ; but L had:rathec live all:my days among tte 
cheeſe mongers: ſhops in ZThames-Srrect; than paſs ſuch 


another ſpriag in this filthy conptry;. World: you be- 
lieve its have ſcarce teuched a card ſince Icha ve been 


here; and then ;thereo has been ſuch adocw ith us about 
election matters, that I am ready ta die with the va- 
pours; ſuch a ront with their hiſſing ande hollow ing, my 
bead is ready to ſplii imto:a thouſand pia ces I If my Sir 
Jels muſtibe in parliament, why: carrot he dos your 
m_ TOs and be 8 
mip 
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might eome in without all this trouble, and take hit ſeat 


In the houſe, though be has never been within au hun- 
dad miles of che flache. 
Don bouſe, my dear, bas been à perfect inn, ever 
ſinee we came down; and I haue been obliged to trudge 

about as much 8s a fat landlady. Our doors are open to 


every dirty fellow in the county, that is worth forty - 


millings u year; all my beſt floors are ſpoiled by the 
hobnsils of farmers ſlumping about them; every room 

is a pig- ſlye, and the Ching/e paper in the drawing room 
links ſo-abominably of punch and tobacco, that it would 
ſtrike yon den to come into it. If 'you 'knew-what 1 
have juffered, you would think I had the conſtitution 
of a weſher woman to go through it. We never ſit down 
to table without a dozen. or more of boiſterous two-leg- 
ged creatures as rude as bears; and I have nothing to do 
dut to heap up their plates, and drink to esch of their 


healths, What is Worſe than all, one of the beaſts got 


'tiply; and nothing. woold ſerve bim bol be would fil, 
me, which I was' forced: to ſubmit to for fear of loſing 
bis vote and intereſt, Would you think it, dear Char- 


lotis ? — do not laugh at me'— I ſtood godmother in 


perſon to a huge lubberly boy at a country farmer's, and 
they almoſt poiſoned me with their hodge- podge they 
called caudle, made of ſour ale and biown ſugar. All 
this and more I have been obliged to comply with, that 
the coumry- fellows might not ſay, my lady is proud and 
above them e | 
 Bx$81DEs, there is not a woman creature within 


twenty miles of the place, that is fit company for my 


houſe-keeper ; and yet I muff be intimate with them all. 
Lady B** indeed is very near us; but though we are 
_ very well acquainted in town, we muſt not be ſeen 
to ſpeak to each other here, becauſe her lord is in the 
. oppoſition, Poor Thomas got a ſad drubbing at her 
houſe, When 1 innocently ſent bim at my firft coming 
into the country with a how d*ye to her ladyſhip. The 
greateſt female acqusintance T have here; are mrs. May. 
_ orels, a 'taylor's wife, and Mies. alderman Ga/coigne, 
who ſells * one fide of the ſhop, while 

9 | her 
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her huſband works at his peſtle and mortar on the other. 
Theſe ordinary wretches ate conſtaut aitendants on my 
tea - table: I am obliged to take them and their bratsout 
an airing in my coach every evening; and am afterwards 
doomed to fit down to whiſt and ſwabbers, or one and 
thicty bone-ace for farthings, Mrs. Mayoreſs is a very 
violent party woman; and ſhe has two pug-dogs, one 
of which ſhe calls Sir John, and the other Colonel, in 
compliment you mult know to my huſband and his bro- 
ther candidate. edt e e 1 
Ws had a ball the other day; and I opened it with 
Sir Humphrey Chaſe, who danced in his boots, and hob - 
bled along for all the world like the dancing bears, which 
1 have ſeen in the ſtreets at London. A terrible miſtake 
happened. about precedence, which I fear will loſe Sir 
John a good many votes: An attorney's wife was very 
angry that-her daughter, a little pert chit, juſt come from 
the boarding-ſchool, was not called out to dance before 
Miſs Nos ton, the brewer's daughter, when every body 
— (ſhe ſaid) that her girl was a gentle woman bred and 
I wisH, my dear, you were to ſee my drefling-room; 
vou would think it was a ribband. ſhop.” Leztice and 1 
have been buſy all this week in making up knots and 
favours; and yeſterday no milliner's *prentice could 
Work harder than I did, in tying them on the ſweaty 
hats of country bumpkins. And is it not very hard up- 
on me? I muſt not even dreſs as I pleaſe ; but I am o- 
bliged to wear blue, though you know it does not ſuit 
my complexion, and makes me look as horrid as the 

witches in Macibetb. 5 | 
Bur what is worſe than all, Sir bs tells me, the 
election experces have run ſo bigh that he muſt ſhorten 
my allowance of pin money, He talks of turning off 
half his ſervants; nay, he has even hinted to me that 
I ſhall rot come to town all the winter. Barbarous crea- 
ture! But if he dares to ſerve me ſo, he ſhall poſitively 
loſe bis election next time ; 1 will raiſe ſuch @ ſpirit of 
Oppoſition in all the wives and daughters in the country 
_ againſt him. I am your affectionate friend, c. 
| A letter 
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\INCE you are leaked} by: . afkedionste 

letter 1 received from you, to make ſo particular 
and kind an enquiry: in what manner I have lived fiace 
my father died, and you went with your ſpouſe to Ite⸗ 
land, I ſhould be guilty of unpardonable negligence, or 
- Ingratitude, not to inform you: Bnt that my letter 
may give you more entertainment than any thing re- 


lating merely to myſelf can afford, I ſhall take the li- 


berty to add a few obſervations on more conkderable 
perions,. whoſe families I have lived in. | 

When my father died, and it was 160 to. the 
neighbouthood that we were left deſtitute, an eiderly 
grotleman and his wife, who lived a few miles from us, 
invited me to paſs ſome time at their houſe. This an- 


cient couple lived very happily upon a ſmall eftate, but 
large enough-for their neceſſities; and therefore equal ta. 
their deſires: They had-paſſed forty years together with 
very little variety ; their pleaſures were confined to a 


very narrow Circle, but their cares end fears in a much 


narrower: In a word, they lived according to nature, 


and were therefore bappy. I often wiſhed for ſuch an 
ealy, contented ſtate of mind as they were bleſſed 


with, and if I had coatinued longer with them, per- 
haps | might is part have attgined it; but their deaths 
ſoon cloſed this quiet ſcene, which was ſucceeded by a 
very buſy one to me ; for I then went to London and 


| ſought for a ſervice. 


The firſt place that offered to my en was a mer- 


chant's in the city, where I was bired to wait on his 
wife: The ſplendor this family lived in, made me 
think I was well provided for, and that my maſter was 


very rich; he kept a coach and a chariot, a valet de 


chambre, two coachmen, three ſootmen, a houſekeeper, 


cock and houſe. maid, a ſervant * — child, which 


2 were 
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were four, and myſelf, who only waited on my mil. 
treſs: We had alſo a country-houſe, wbere was con- 
ſtantly a gardenet, and one woman ſervant; The fur- 
niture of both houſes was ſltowey and coſtly, but not 
neat nor elegant. We had many viſitors, to whom my 
miſtreſs took great pleaſure to ſhew her ſine houſe and 
rich cloaths-: Fhe latter ſſie had indeed ſame caaſe to 
be vain of; for when ſne was dreſſed wirh all her orna- 
ments, ſhe could not be worth leſs; without valuing her 
perſon, than a theuſend pound. My maſter was little 
at home., which I imputed: to a multiplieity of affaire 
be had abroad; many people came to inquire after 
him, whoſe buſinefs I ſuppoſed: was chiefly to aſk his 
cuſtom, for he was a: great trader; hut I thought it 
was ſomewhat: remarkable, that he was often denied 
when I knew him to be in the houſe ;- this, the other 


| ſervants told me, was common among great people, 


and indeed, ſuch I ſuppoſed my maſter and miitreſs to 
be; for they endeavoured in every thing to imitate the 
quality, and lived at a greater expence than any of our 
country gentlemen can afford, Who have two thouſand . 
pounds a-year. But before I had lived fix months in 
the family, I was undeceived in my opinion of this 

gentleman's circumſtances ; for ſome officers,' with an 
Extent (I think they called it) came one day into the 
houſe, whilſt my miſtreſs had eight or ten viſitors in the 


dining. room, before whom ſhe had diſplayed all her 
finery ; this put a melancholy end to all their grandeur. 


I had almoſt forgot to tell yon, that during all the 
time I lived in the family, my miſtreſs never went into 
the kitchen, or threaded a needle ; but ſhe now lives in 
one room, and ſeils a little tea, coffee, and ſuch things 
for a ſubſiſtence ; and my maſter is gone abroad, in a 
poſt that may bring him in fifty pounds a- year, 

The next ſervice I went to, was a baronet's, near 
St..James's,. who lived (as I think almoſt every one 
here does) in a very expenſive manner: The bouſe- 
keeper, who is a talkative woman, and had been ſeve- 
ral years in the family, informed me, this gentle. 
man had an eſtate of fifteen hundred pounds * in 
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Kent, which he lived very well upon, till about five years 
ſince he was drawn into play by ſharpers, who won of him 
large ſums of money; ever ſince he has lived in London at 
a great expence, expecting a place: I doubt this will make 
bad worſe; but as my maſter thinks he has been ſeverall 
times near ſucceeding, be is ſtill very.ſanguine. Indeed, if. 
faith was as effectual in removing obſtacles to the obtaining 
of places, as it is to ſubdue difficulties of another na- 
ture, this gentleman has enough to remove mountains. 
When I came firſt into this family, I thought my maſ-. 
ter was a very learned man, and my lady much given 


to reading; for he bad a large, fine library, and ſhe a 


| cloſet of choice books, curiouſly bound, gilt and let-. 
tered; but I ſoon found my maſter never went into the 
library but to ſhew jt to company, and my lady's. books 
were rarely taken out of the caſe but to be duſted. I 
could not imagine for what reafon people who did not. 


read, ' ſhould put themſelves to the expence of buy- 


ing ſuch a number of books, and fitting up a library, 
Fi I was informed, that a ſtudy is as. neceſſary in a no- 


- bleman's or gentleman's houſe, although he does not 
read, as a Chapel, though he never hears prayers ; and. 
that books in a lady's cloſet are eſteemed as ornamental 
furniture as china upon cabinets; and, that there is no 


more neceſſity that the one ſhould be read, than the 


other uſed, My maſter and mifireſs were not diverted 


from reading by the care of their family, or any other. 


care, for. all the ſervants. did what was right in their 
own eyes: This fignified nothing to complain of. My 
maſter was very jovial, and unthinking ; my miſtreſs in- 
dolent, and much troubled with vapours. This gentle- 
man married his lady for love, when they were both 


very young; he ſaw her at the play, was deeply ſmit- 


ten, and being much fuperior in fortune, the match was 
ſoon agreed on, even before he had an opportunity of 
acquaintiag himſelf with her temper or diſpoſi:ion, 
When they came together he ſoon diſliked her hu- 
mours, which in a little time wore off all fondreſs for 


her perſon ; The neglect that followed, her own indecent. 


way of life, or boch, raiſed, in apprehenſion at leaſt, 
oO SJ many 
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many illneſſes ; but whether they were real or imagi. 
nary, they were attended with certain and fubſtintial 
charges, doctors and apothecaries being in conſtant at- 
tendance. I often thought if this lady would employ 
ſome time in the care of her family, ſhe might ſoon re- 
ceive more benefit ftom that and exereiſe, than by me- 
dicines ; and perhaps gain a-cheurfulneſs' of temper that 

would render her much more aprecable both to 
_hetfelf and huſband : But ſo far is ſhe'from taking any 
care of the family, that ſhe takes none of her chil. 
dien; ſhe never ſuckled any ſor fear of ſpoiling” her 
ſhape, and thinks the management of them, or any 
part in their education, much below her quality; flhe- 

will, indeed, ſometimes ſend to the nurſery for one of 
them to play with, as ſne does for the parrot or mon- 
key; but all care is intirely left to ſervants; and as the 
children rarely converſe with any others, their beha- 
viour, as well as the words and phraſes: they uſe, are 
the moſt vulgar you cari imsgine: Of the footmen' and 
maid-ſervants they learn to romp, and expreſe them- 
ſelves indecently; of the houſekeeper hard worde, ill 
pronounced, and improperly uſed.” I obſerved! maſter 
Billy, who is about four years old, to be exceflive paſ.. 
fovate, which diſpoſition he could not take from bis 

father or mother; but as the nurſe is a termagant, this 


temper is eaſily accounted for. You, Madam, who 


not only ſuckled ſo many fine children, hut took ſuch 
care in their education, have reaſon to hope you ſhall 
find no ill qualities in them, or at leaſt, ha ve none to 
- F aſk pardon for this digreſſion, and ſhall row pro-. 
ceed to acquaint you, that the irregular hours we kept 
in this family, and' the other diſorders .of it, put me 
upon looking out for another place: One offered in the 
city, which I accepted, and now am in” 
My maſter is a merchant, and I believe very weal- 
thy : He has been married about twelve years, and has 
ſeveral children. This family is the reverſe of thoſe I 
have hitherto lived in: Every thing is well regulated: 
Here is care without affectation, frugality without nig- 
T gardlineſs 
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gardlinsſe, and plenty withom "profuſion. / The bende 
is convenient though not very large; elegantly rather 
than richly furniſhed. Servants are kept for uſe, not 
oſtentation. Thoſe who have been found” diſneneſt 
are immediately diſmiſſed, end ſach a character given 
0 of chem as they deſerve: In other miſdemeanors, the 
_ reproof or paniſiment is always proportioned to the 
fault. I have often! with pleaſure obſerved, that when 
s ſervant id found ſtrickly juſt, or very good-natered, 
though they have ſome conſiderable failings, there is 
great mildneſs uſed towards: them; ihe good qualities: 
are ende vouted to be improved, and the perſon re- 
_ dlaimed from the bad: Im word; to be acceptable in 
this family, it is only neceſſary to be honeſt, and en- 
deavour te plesſo. The afmable eremple of my maſter 
and-miflireſs, are not leſs conducive! to — good order of 
this: family, than their care and potion aghry they 
are both perſons of excellent ſenſe and apreeable tem- 
pers, whiets qualities not only tend to make themſelves 
happy, but excite = defirs' of imitstiom in others, and. 
diffolls 7 — * all-around them. My maſter, though 
— ed in buſineſs, inſtructs hie chflz 
dre at leffure Hours in ſeverat* purte of learning; he 
has taught both boys and girls, who are old enougb, to 
read wit a juſt and true pronunciation and accent; the 
children have alſo learnet of their father and one ano- 
ther to ſpeak French. My miſtreſs teaches her daugh- 
tere needlework, and ſeveral «ceomplifiments proper 
for the ſox : Theſe, ind other parte of education, arg. 
made the children's diverſion; and na ve bever coſt them 
+ tear, I have often heard this gentleman fay, he 
thinks the commod methods of teaching youth very 
cruel; and more likely to make fools and blockheads 
| that! mien of ſenſe and learning 7 chat thoſe under his 
direftion ſhall} not have their tempers-ſoured, or | 
breite by fevirty. Be is-of Wpikior,” chat k is barbae- 
rous to deprive children of thoſe pleafures youth'af- 
fords, and which," perhaps, if not Interrupted by the 
feverity of patents and -tttors, are the moſt unmixed of 
| an enjoyed in life, I pretend not to judge how fable 
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 ticable this mild method may be with all tempers ; but 


in our family, the good effects of it are apparent: The 
children's love to their parents not only ocesſions an 


unwillingneſs to offend, but excites a ſtrong inclination 


to imitate them, This gentleman ard his wife have, un- 
doubtedly, a fincere love for each other: He is delight- 
ed with her humour, and has a great fondneſs for. her 
perſon ; ſhe bas a high opinion of his underſtanding :. 
By this means ſhe never conteſts things of conſequence; 
he never infiſts on trifles: She does not defire what is 


beyond his circumſtances ;. be will not refuſe ber what 


is ſuitable. to them. If my maſter is out late with his 
friends, which is not very common, he meets with no 
kind nor unkind expoſtulations when he comes home. 
If my miſtreſs is gone to reſt he goes to another apart- 
ment. This lodging ſeparately is frequent on theſe 
and other occsſions, and proceeds only from complai- 
ſance. When he is minded to go a journey op buſineſs 


or plesſure, no diſlike is fhewn,. tho? I know his com- 


pany is ſo.agreeable to her that ſhe wiſhes he would not 
go ſo often; but perhaps in this be judges beſt what is 
proper to ſupport their love to each other; for upon his 
returo, after a conſiderable abſence, I bave obſerved 


| their affection to appear with additional ardour, When 


my maſter has viſitors, who are generally men of ex- 
cellent ſenſe, my miſtreſs receies them with great civi- 
lity : By this, I obſerve ſhe Jays no ſmall obligation 
on her huſband, wha for his part omits no opportuniiy 
of ſaying the civileſt, and doing the kindeſt things ims- 

ginable z but this never betrays them into indecent for- 
malities or fondneſies before company. . 1 ſhall mention 
but one circumſtance more relating to this. happy cou- 
ple, in which they are the reverſe of all other married 
perſons I have lived with: They re more ſcrupulous of 
being ſeen dirty by each other, then by ſtrangers. I bave 
heard the footman ſay my maſter when be comes off a 
Journey, generally. is ſhaved, and chenges bis linen be- 
fore he comes home; or if my miſtreſs knows the 
time of his return, ſhe is as clean, if not as fine, as a 
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tual means they contrivt to find the mſe lues mm 

ploy ment, are only ſo many arts to get rid of lie wich- 

out dy ing. We are in haſte to get over the preſent mo- 

ment and graſping al ſomething future, which; when it 

comes, will alſo cloy us. We grom weary of an inflant: 

erjoyment, aſter we had, perhaps, poſſionstely los 

for it, and conceive:pleaſurs in the proſpect of on at a 

diſtance; but, when we have overtaken it, it grows 

tallbiols zds as oontradictory a it may ſeem, diſcontent: 

ariſes from gratification, Thus our liſe lies in hope, and 

is in a reſtleſs ſueceſſion of ſatiety and deſire. 

But, though experience ſhe w us the 'vanity and * 
chunky of our wiſhes, we ate for ever ſtarting and indul- 
ging new ones, with as little ſucceſs; and our hopes and: 
deſites, though they are continually baffled, are, for all: 
that, continually riſing. The greateſt prince lives a8 
much upon expeRation, as' the meaneſt ſlave';z-and; 2 
he has fewer things to-wiſh for, as being already maſter: 
of all things, he is the more unbappy perſow of the two, 
eſpecially if be carries in his boſom the reftlels ſting of 
ambition. Though he commande every thing in his 
own territory, yet he cannot enjoy it becauſ it is his; 
and lo, with great' ſlaughter and violence, makes a prey 
of his- neighbour's property, ene does not pall his 
WO for more 

he great buſineſs; therefore, and berry of the world, | 
is nothing elſe but diverſion, and a way of- waſting the 
time; and princes go to war, as they do to a hunting mateh 
to keep themſelves in excereiſe. Great men ffrive for 
N and white Raves, as children do for whiltles — 
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bells, only to play with them; and, when they plague 
and barraſs mankind about theſe their baubles, they do 
it but to entertain themſelves. The miſchief and miſe- 
ry of the world is to one of theſe mighty infants no 
more than à matter of mirth and amuſement. To . 
lexander the Great, Ce/ar, Hannibal, and the like chil- 
dren of blood, fighting was like a game at tennis ball; 
and, when they were men, they rode upon provinces, 
as they did upon hobby-horſes when they were boys : 
But, whether in infancy or age, an impatience to ſtand 
ſtill and be quiet begot both - theſe 41ſFerent exerciſes, 
Cutting of throats is as much a piece of ſport to a watri- 
or, as playing at marbles is to a child, The over-runving 
of provinces, and-the plundering of nations, are to him 
but taking of eir ; and he kills, burns, and ravages, to 
pale any the time; og bod om 12904d L000 {64,0 
- There is nothing more ridicu/ous in men, or argues 
greater ignorance of themſelves, than to be crying, as 
they frequently do, We will do ſuch a thing, or ſuch a 
thing, and then have dene. Alas! there is po ſtopping 
the progreſs: of the paſſions without extinguiſhing life. 
A fire will as ſoon burn without air. While there is life 
there will be defires ; and thele deing of things to come 
it is impoſſible to confine them to the preſent inſtant, or 
any ſlated point of time: We cannot ſay to them, Thus 
far go, and no farther, fince progreſſion is neceſſary to 
their exiſtence. There is no mediom between death and 
motion ; and when we ceaſe to proceed, we ceaſe to be. 
To be doing, therefore, is a conſequence of living; and 
idleneſs is but a deliberation of what is to be done next. 
Old men are generally blamed for laying platforms and: 
foundations of great works and buildings, which they 
cannot live to ſee finiſhed ; but I think the cenſure is 
groundleſs, fince, by this means, they cut out certain 
buſineſs and entertainment for themſelves, and open a 
ſource of perpetual new action and obſervation, and con- 
ſequently of new pleaſure. Such laſting projects are there- 
fore proper methods, to keep up and encourage expec- 
tation, which is the food and relief of life, Our whole 
delight is in proceeding. 5 | | 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, theſe gentlemen, who turn undertakers when 
it is grown late in life, do ſeldom or never conſider that 
they muſt depart and leave their ſchemes unexecuted : 
They think they have got a knack of living; and as e- 
very mon is apt to prefer himſelf above all the reſt, he 
is alſo apt to flatter himſeli with the hopes of better ſor- 
tune and longer life than any other enjoys. 

. There was a gentleman in Devonſbire, who, aſter he 
was fourſcore, planted in a field a row of walnut trees, 
which it ſee mo, do not bear fruit in many years after 
they are ſet; and, when a neighbour told him, that the 
boys would ſteal all the nuts; 'Ob/ ſays old eighty, let 
me alone to deal with the be, And Mr. Hobbes; in the 
ninetieth year of his 'age, made him a warm winter- 
coat, which, he ſaid, mult laſt him three Yours, and then | 
de would have ſoch another. l 

The famous dialouge between Pyrrbus, King of Epi. 
rut, and Cineas, his prime counſellor, is full of inſtruc- 
tion, and excellently ſets forth the reſtleſs ſpirit of man. 

66 What, Sir, do you propole in this expedition againſt 
«© the Rewans ? ſays Cineas. To conquer all 1taly, an- 
„ ſwers Pyrrbus, And what next? [ſays the counſellor, 
«© Then we will cranſport onr army into Sicih, and make 
„that kingdom our own, replied his Majeſty. And 
« what is to be done then ? continued Cineas, Then, 
«« quoththe Hero, we will ſail to Arica, and bring that 
country under ſubjection. And what remains to be 
i done after that? ſays the ſtateſman. Why then, ſays the 
«© Monarch, we will fit down and be merry. And 
« what hinders as, I beſeech vou, Sir, from doing ſo 
„% now? ſaid Ciacas. 

What anſwer the King gave to this laſt queſtion, 1 
either not ſaid, or I have forgot; but it is certain he 
made fighting his conſtant diverſion to the laſt gaſp, 
and never came an inch nearer to that ſame merry hour, 
which he purpoſed as the heroic end and iſſue of all his 
bravery and battles. He was knocked on the head in an 
aſſault upon the city of Argos, and ſo died in his calling. 
Many are the arts and devices practiſed by weak mor- 
tals to — their time: aa are — * — 
TY idleneſs 
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idleneſs and action: Every hour ie a burden, and they 
muſt be doing ſome hat to make them forget that they 
ate tired; and, when the :expedicnt itſelf grows alſo 
tireſome, as it ſoon does, then they try another. Thus 
- they go on in an eternal round of curioſity and wea 
rineſe, and ſubſiſt upon looking forward. ñ 
The methods of wearing away our days are as various 
as the humouts and capacities of mankind. Some, as 
has been obſerved before, lead armies ; ſome difturb 
the public in a civil way;-lome make ſpeeches,:and ſome 
pick their teeth. Snuff nas got great and univerſal repu- 
tation this way, andithe takers of it ean recreate their 
whole, body with a littie labour.of the fingers and the 
noſe. I know an eminent ſerjeant at law, who finds 
curious diverſion in drawing a ſtring; through bis fingers, 
and tying knots upon it, and moſt. of his learned bre- 
thren keep themſelves in practice by ſtroakiag down the 
ſides of their perriwigs with remarkable gtavity. Fhe 
ladies divert themſelves with tea, and ſlander, and vi- 
ſito, and their fans, and ſeveral other amuſements, zbout 
which 1 ſhall ſay nothing. There are ſome ſew of both 
ſenes, who find de vetion as good a ſtratsgem as any to 
ſhake off time, and fo make piety a conſiderable diver- 
. non. With others, gaming is in great repute, for waſting 
theilt money and their time with wonderful felicity About 
the Royal Exchange, tricking and over- reaching ate no- 
table and approved cures ſor lazineſs; but, at court, 
there are no means known or practiſed. 55 
Since, therefore, people will be ever doing ſomething 
the beſt advice I can give them is, that while they are 
amuſing themſelves, they do not ptejudiee others. It 
1s contraty to reaſon and religion, that one man ſhould 
reap forraw from tbe recreation of another. Every 
one has a title to make himſelf bappy, provided he does 
it at no one's expence but his o. r Innocent diverſions, 
though ever fo trifling, are lawfal; and we have a 
right, upontheſe terme, to rejoice in our own folly, And 
whoever thinks to be ſevere upon it, will find, that 
thoſe .animadverſtons can do the world but little good, 
which are made upon trifles that do it no hurt. „ 
Im, Sir, &c, A leiter 
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0 letter deſcribing the two principal ede. among 
G ameſl 87s, 
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HE whole tribe of gameſters may be ranked under 
two diviſions: Every man, who me kes carding, i 
dicing, and betting his daily practice, is either a Dupe [8 
or a Sharper, two characters equally the objects of en- ; 9 

vy and admiration. The Dupe is generally a person of 
great fortune and weak iatellects, 

© Who will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 

« As aſſes ate.“ SHAKESPEAR, 
tHe plays, not that he has any delight in cards or dice, 
but becauſe it is the faſhion ; and if whiſt or hazard are 
propoſed, he will no more refuſe to mzke one at the ta- 
ble, than among a ſet of hard drinkers he would object 
drinking his glaſs in turn, altho' he is not dry. 

TakRE are ſome few inltances of men of ſenſe, as 

well as family and fortune, who have been Dupes and 
bubbles. Such an unaccountable itch of play has ſeized. 
them, that they have ſacrificed every thing to it, and 
have ſeemed wedded to ſeven's the main, and the odd 
trick, There is not a more melancholy object than a 
entleman of ſenſe thus infatuated. He makes himſelf 
and family a-prey to a gang,of villains more infamous 
than highwaymen 3 and perhaps, when his ruin is com- 
pleted, he is glad to join with the very ſcoundrels that 
deſtroyed him, and live upon the ſpoils of others, whom 
he can draw into the ſame follies that proved ſo fatal 
to himſelf. 

HERE we may take a ſurvey of the character of a 
aper ; and that he may have no room to complain of 
foul play, let us begin with his excellencies. Vou will 
perhaps be ſtartled, sIR, when I. mention the excel- 
lencies of a Sharper ; ; but a Gameſter, who makes 
a decent figure in the world, muſt be endued with many 
amiable qualities, which would undoubtedly appear with 


great luſtre, were they not eclipſed by the odious cha- 
L rafter 
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raQer affixed to his trade, In order to carry on the 
common buſineſs of his profeſſion, he muſt be a man of 
quick and lively parts, attended with a Stoical calm- 
neſs of temper, and a conſtant preſence of mind. He 
muſt (mile at the loſs of thouſands; and is not to be dif. 
compoſed, though ruin ſtares him in the face, As he 
1s to live among the preat, he muſt not want policeneſs 
and affability; he muſt be ſubmiſſive, but not ſervile; 
he mult be maſter of an ingenuous liberal, air, and have 
a ſeeming apenneſs of behaviour, 

Tus muſt be the chief accompliſhments cf our 
hero; but leſt I ſhould be accuſed of giving too favour- 
able a likeneſs of him, row we have ſeen his outſide, 
let us take a view of his heart. There we ſhall find 
avarice the main ſpring that moves the whole machine, 
Every Gameſter is eaten up with avarice ; and when 
this paſſion is in full force, it is more ſtrongly predomi- 


nant than any other. It conquers even luſt; and con- 


quers it more effectually than age. At ſixty we look at a 


fine woman with pleaſure ; but when cards and dice have 
engroſſed our attention, women and all their charms are 
| Niptted at five and twenty. A thorough Gameſter re- 


nounces Venus and Cupid for Plutus and Ames-ace, and 


owns no mitireſs of his heart except the Queen of Trumps. 


His inſatiable avarice can only be gratified by hypocri- 


ſy ; fo that all thoſe ſpecious virtues already mentioned, 
and which, if real, might be turned to the benefit of 


mankind, muſt be directed in a Gameſter towards the 
deſtruction of his fellow creatures. His quick and lively 
parts are only to inſtruct and aſſiſt him in the moſt dex- 
trous method of packing the cards and cogging the 
dice; his fortitude, Which enables him to loſe thouſands 
with emotion, muit often be practiſed againſt the ſtings 


and reproaches of his own conſcience ; and his liberal 
deportment and affected openneſs is only to recommend | 


and conceal the blackeſt villainy. 
IT is row neceſſary to take a ſecond ſurvey of his hearts 
and as we have ſeen in's vices, let us Conſider it's miſe- 


ries, The covetous man, who has not ſufficient courage 
+40 inclination to encreaſe his fortune by bets, cards, or 


dice, 
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dice, but is contented to hoard up his thouſands by thefts 
leſs public, or by cheats leſs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a ſtate of perpetual ſuſpicion and terror; but the ava» 
ritious fears of the Gameſſer are infinitely greater. He 
is conſtantly to wear a maſk ; and like Monfieur St Croix, 
coadjutor to that famous empeiſennenſs, Madame Erin- 
willier, if his maſk falls off, he runs the hazard of being 
{ſuffocated by the ſtench of his own poiſons, I have ſeen 
ſome examples of this ſort not many years ago at White's. 
Jem uncertain, whether the wretches are {till alive; but 
if they are, they breath like toads under ground, craw- 
ling amidſt old walls, and paths long fince unfrequent: 
gn 

Bur ſappoſing that the Sharper's hypocriſy remaine 
undetected, in what a ſtate of mind mult that man be, 
whoſe fortune depends upon the inſincerity of his heart, 
the difingenuity of his behaviour, and the falſe bias of 
his dice? What ſenſations muſt he ſuppreſs, when he is 
obliged to ſmile, alhough he is provoked; when he 
mult look ſerene in the height of deſpair; and when he 
muſt act the Stoic, without the conſolation of one vir- 


tuous ſentiment, or one moral principle? How unhappy. 


muſt be be even in that ſitustion, from which he hopes 
to reap moſt benefit; — I mean, amidft ſtere, zar'ers, and 
the various herds of nobility ? Their lore ſhips ere not 
slways in an humour for play; they chuſe to laugh; 
they chuſe to joke; in the meen while our hero mult 
patiently aweit the good hour, and muſt not only join in 
the laugh, and applaud the joke, but muit humour eve - 
ry turn and Caprice, to which that ſet of ſpoiled children, 
called bucks of quality, are liable. Surely his brother 


Thicket's employment, of ſauntering on horſeback in the | 


wind and rain 'till the Reading coach paſles throvgn 
Smallberry Green, is the more eligible, and n leſs ho. 
neſt occupation. 

Taz Sharper has alſo frequency the mortifica ion of 
being thwarted in his deſigns. Opportunities of fraud 
. will not for ever preſent themſelves, The falſe die can- 
not be conflantly produced, nor the packed cards perpe- 


tually be — upon the table. It is then our Game- 
E ſter 
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ſter is in the greateſt dapger. But even then, when he 
is in the power of fortune, and has nothing but mere 
luck and fair play on his fide, he mult ſland the brunt, 
anJ perhaps give away his Jaf guinea, as coolly as he 
would lend a nobleman a ſhilling. 

Oux hero is now going off the ſtage, and his cata- 
ſtrophe is very tragical. "The next news we hear of him 


is his death, atchieved by his own hand, and with his 


own piltol, An inqueſt is bribed, he is buried at mid- 
night, and forgotten before ſun- riſe. 
Tusk two pourtraits of a Sharper, wherein I have 


_ endeavoured to ſhew different likeneſſes in the ſame man, 


puts me in mird of an old print, which I remember at 
Oxford, of Count Guiſcard, At firlt fight he was exhi. 

bited in a full-bottom wig, an hat and feather, embro1- 
dered cloaths, diamond buttons, and the full court. dreſs 
of thoſe days; but by pulling a ſtring, the folds cf the 
Paper were ſhifted, the face only remained, a new body 
_ forward, and Count Gui/card appeared to be a 

EVIL, 


Iam, sIx, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
M. N. 


4 ho to the Author of the 8 on the Ladies 
painting their Faces, | 

SIR, 
T is whimſical to obſerve the miſtakes that we coun. 
try gentlemen are led into at our firſt coming to 


town. We are irduced to think, and indeed truly, that 


your fine ladies are ccmpoſed of different materials from 


our rural ones; ſince, though they fleep all day and 


rake all night, they ſtill remain as freſh and rucdy as a 
parſon's daughter or a farmer's wife, At other times 
we are 87t to wonder, that ſuch delicate creatues as 
they appear, ſhould yet be ſo much proof againſt cold 
as to look as roſy in January as in June, and even in 
the ſh»rpeſt weather to be very unwilling to approach 


the fiie, I was at a loſs to account for this uralterable 
SE OE hue 
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Hue of their complexions; but I ſoon found, that brau- 
ty was not more peculiar to the ainof St. James's than 
of York; and that this perpetusl bloom was not native 
but imported from abroad, Not cortent with that 
red and white which nature gave, your belies are re- 
duced (as they pretend) to the neceflity of ſupplying the 
flaſh of health with the rouge of vermiilion, and giving 
us Spaniſh vos] for Engliſh bezuty. | 

THe very reaſon alledged for this faſhionable practice 
is ſuch, as (if they ſeriouſly conſidered it) the ladies 
would be aſhamed to mention. ** The late hoars they 
are obliged to keep, render them ſuch per fe frights, 
„ that they would be as loth to appear abroad without 
« paint as without cloaths,” This, i' muſt be acknow- 
ledged, is too true : But wonld they ſuffer their fathers 
or their huſhands to wheel them down for ore month to 
the old manſion houſe, they would ſoon be ſei.» le of 
the Change, and ſcon perceive how mach the early walk 
exceeds the late aſembly. The vigils of the card table 
have ſpoiled many a good face; and I have known a 
beauty ſtick to the midnight rubbers, till ſhe has grown 
as homely as the Queen of Spades. There is nothing 
more certain in all Hoyle's Caſes, than that Whiſt and 
late hours will ruin the finef ſe of features; but if the 


ladies would give up the route: for the healthy amuſe. 


ments of the country, I wil! venture to ſay their carmine 
would be then as uſeleſs as their arifficial noſegays. 

A MORALIST might talk to them of the heinouſne's 
of the practice; fince all deceit is criminal, and paint- 
ing is no better than looking a lye. And ſhould they- 
urge that nobcdy.is deceived by it, he might a2d, that 
the plea for admitting it is then at an end; ſince few are 
yet arrived at that height of French policeneſs, as to 
dreſs their cheeks in public, and to profeſs wearing ver- 
milion as openly as powder. Bat I ſhall content.myſelf 
with uſing an argument more ikely to prevail ; and ſuch. 
F truſt, will be the aſſurance, that this practice is highly 
diſagreeable to the men, What muſt be the mortifica- 
tion, and what the diſguſt of the lover, who goes to bed 
to a bride as bloomiag as an angel, and finds her in the 
| | LS morning 
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morning as wan and yellow as a e for marriage 
ſoon takes off the maſk; and all the reſources of art, all 
the myſteries of the toilet, are then at an end. He that 
is thus wedded.to a c'oud inſtead of a Juno, may well 
be allowed to complain, but without relief; for this is a 
cuſtom, which once admitted fo tarniſhes the ſkin, that 
it is next to impoſlible ever to retrieve it. Let me, there- 
fore, caution thoſe young beginners, who are not yet 
diſcoloured paſt redemption, to leave it off in time, and 


endeavour to procure and preſerve by early hours that 
unaffected bloom, which art cannot give, and which 


only age or ficknef: can take away. 

Ou beauties were formerly above making uſe of ſo 
poor an artifice : They truſted to the lively colouring of 
nature, which was heightened by temperance and exer- 
ciſe; but our modern belles are obliged to retouch 
their cheeks every day, to keep them in repair. We 
were then as ſuperior to the French in the afſembly, as 
In the field; but ſince a trip to France has been thought 
a requiſite in the education of our ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, our polite females have thought fit to dreſs their 
faces as well as their heads a la mode de Paris. I am 


told, that when an Engliſh lady is at Paris, ſhe is ſo 


ſurrounded with falſe faces, that ſhe is herſelf obliged 
(if ſhe would not appear fingular) to put on the maſk, 
But who would exchange the brilliancy of the diamond 
for the faint luſtre of French paſte? And for my part, 
I wou'd as ſoon expect, that an Engliſh beauty at 


Morocco would japan her face with lamb black, in 


complaiſance to the ſable beauties of that country. Let 
the French ladies white-waſh and plaiſter their fronts, 
and lay on their colours with a trowel ; bat theſe dawbe 
ings of art are no more to be compared to the genuine 
glow of a Britiſh cheek, than the courſe ſtrokes of the 
Painters bruſh can reſemble the native veins of the mar- 
ble. This contraſt is placed in a proper light in Mr. 
Addiſon's fine epigram on lady Mancheſter ; which will 
ſerve to convince us of the force of undiſſembled beauty. 

W hen haughty Gallia's dames, that ſpread 
Ober their pale Cheeks a lifeleſs red, 
Beheld 


Einig 


 Beheld this beauteous ſtranger there, 

In native charms divnely fair, 

Confuſion in their looks they ſhew'd, 

And with unborrow'd bluſhes glow'd. 
I think, Mr. Town, you might eaſily prevail on your 
fair readers to leave off this unnatural practice, if you 
could once thoroughly convince them, that it impairs 
their beauty inſtead of improving it. A lady's face, 
like the coats in the Ta/e of a Tub, it left to itſelf, will 
wear well; but if you offer to load it with foreiga or- 
naments, you deſtroy the original ground. | 
Ao other matter of wonder on my firſt coming 
to town, I was much ſurpriſed at the genteel appear. 
ance of youth among the ladies. At preſent there is no 
diſtinction in their complexions between a beauty in her 
teens and a lady io her grand climaQteric ; yet at the 
ſame time I could not but take notice of the wonderful 
variety in the face of the ſame lady. 1 have known an 
olive beauty on monday grow very ruddy and blooming 
on tueſday ; turn pale on wedneſday ; come round to 
the olive hue again on thurſday ; and in a word, change 
her complexion as often as her gown, I was amazed to 
find no old aunts in this town, except a few unfaſhion- 
able people, whom no body knows; the reſt ſtill con- 
tinuing in the zenith of their youth and health, and fall. 
ing off like timely fruit, without any previous decay. 
All this was a myſtery that I could not unriddle, till on 
being introduced to ſome ladies, I unluckily improved 
the hue of my lips at the expence of a fair one, who 
unthinkingly had turned her cheek ; and found that my 
kiſſes were given, (as is obſerved in the epigram) like 
thoſe of Pyramus, through a wall. I then diſcovered, 
that this ſurpriſing youth and beauty was all a counter- 
feit; and that (as Hamlet ſays) God had given them 
% one face, and they had made themſelves another.“ 

I Have mentioned the accident of my carrying off 
half a lady's face by a ſalute, that your courtly dames 
may learn to put on their faces a little tighter ; but as 
for my own daughters, while ſach faſhions prevail, 
they ſhall fil] remain ia Torgſbire. There, I _ | 
= | they 
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they are pretty ſ:fe ; for this unnatural ſaſhion will bard- 
ly make it's way into the country, as this vamped com- 
plexion would not Rand againſt the rays of the ſun, and 
would inevitably meit away in a country dance. The 
ladies have, indeed, been always the greateſt enemies to 


their own beauty, and ſeem to bave a deſign againſt 


their own faces, At ore time the whole countenance 
was eclipſed in a black velvet m:{k ; at another it was 
blotted with patches; and at preſent it i: cruſted over 
with plaitter of Paris, In thoſe battered belles, who 
Kill aim at corqueſt, this practice is in ſome ſort excuſa- 
ble; but it is ſurely as ridiculous in a young lady to 
give up beauty for paint, as it would be to draw a good 
ſet of teeth merely to fill their places with a row of ivory. 

Id p EE D, ſo common is this faſhion among the young 
as well as the old, that when I am in a groupe of beau- 
ties, I conſider them as ſo many pretty pictures; look 
ing about me with as little emotion, as I do at Hud/ar's : 
and if any thing fills me with admiraticn, it is the ju- 
dicious arrangement of the tints, and the delicate touch- 
es of the painter. Art very often ſeems almoſt to vie 
with nature; but my attention is too frequently divert- 
ed by conſidering the texture and hue of the ſkin be- 
neath ; and the pictuie failsto charm, while my thoughts 
are engroſſed by the wood and canvaſs. 


8 am, SIR, your humble ſervant, 
RUSTICUS. 


A Letter on the Abuſe of Words. 


HE Languages of ell Nations "RO ever been in 

a State of Fluftuation, and we find this Com- 
plaint is conflantly made by the ſer ſible and Jugicious i in 
every age. Though the Diction of the Romans is likely 
to endure as long as time ſhall ſubſiſt, yet we find that 
Horace, in one of his Odes, ſeems to be aware of the 
Decay of Words and Phraſes, which die away and are 


conſtantly ſucceeded by a ſudden Birth of new Terms 


and 
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and Modes of Phraſeology, In ſeveral other Paſſages 
of his Writings there are ſhort Reflections upon this 
literary PI znomenon, in which he always appears 10 
me to deliver himſelf wich Sorrow and Regret. * They 
fall, ſays he, like Leaves and are replaced by a new 
Product ; like young Perſons they flouriſh for a ſhort 
Time, and then tend to Oblivion. The Compariſon 
is moſt certainly very juſt ; and as young Men, n their 
Bloom and Vigour are ſaid to be pon Town, it is the 
ſame with Words; they are alſo upon Town for a Time, 
and then totally periſh, I have often thought that a 


aveehly Bill of Words would not be ur entertaining to 


Men of Letters; and if there was a proper Regiſter- 
Office for the Purpoſe, where their ſeveral Births and 
Burials might be recorded with Accuracy and Preciſion, 
I ſhould imagine it would furniſh no diſ:greeable Hit. 
tory, A Diſtinction might be made between a Kind of 
Sex in Words, according as they are appropriated to 


Men or Women; as for Inſtance, D-— 2 my Blaoa, 


is of male Extraction, and Paw, Fidde/iich, I take 
to be Female, Upon this Plan the weekly Bill might 


\ ſtand in this Form. 


Males 300 ; Males 400 
Females 4 Buried Females 990 


Born this Week } 

3 120⁰ | 1390 
Decrezſed in the Burial of Words this Week 57. 

If, for the Satisfaction of the curious, a Lift ſhould 

be furniſhed of the ſeveral Terms that are born, or that 


die away, with a ſhort Account of the Life and Cha- 


racter of each Phraſe, whether it be born of honeſt Pa. 


rents in England or Ireland, what Company it kept, 
whether it was Whig or Tory, Popiſh or Proteſtant, it 
would in my Opinion be an agreeable Addition to this 


 Hillory of the Riſe and Fall of Words, There might 


further be added an Account of ſuch Expteſſions 38 


might happen to be naturalized, with the Objections 


of the Learned, who ſhould think proper to proteſt 


_ againlt ſuch a Naturalization of Foreigners among the 


Natives of this Land, Such a Procedure could not fail 
| to 


* 
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to yield Satisfaction to the curious; and, though it 
would not prevent the Inſtability of our Language, it 
would at leaſt diiplay the gradual Steps towards Im- 
provement or final Deſtruction, For my Part, I have 
ever looked upon the Permanency of our Language to 
be of greater Conſequence than the Stocks, of what- 


ever Denomination ; ard for that Rezſon, I ſhould be 


glad that ſcme Means were deviſed to hinder the Die- 
tion of our Shake/frar and Milton from being oblite- 
rated, and to ſuſpend the Evils, which Mr. Pope threat- 
ened us with, when he ſaid, 

And ſuch as Chaucer is, all Dryden be. 

The Dictionary which the learned Mr. Fohbn/2n has 
publiſhed, may in ſome Meaſure anſwer this End; and 
in Aid to that Deſign, I have been for ſome Time paſt 
planning a Dictionary of ſuch Words as appeared to 
me, from a Concurrence of various Cauſes, to be moſt 
likely to be totally forgot. In order to forward this 
Undertaking I have annexed a Specimen of the Work, 
not as yet reduced into alphabetical Order, but drawn 
out in ſuch a WMarn-r as may ſerve o convey to Mr. 
Ranger {ome Idea of the intended Work, When the 
Whole is compleated it may ſerve as a proper Compa- 
nion to the Sprfator, the Tater, and all the Works of 
Morality, which have been publiſhed in this Country; 
and it may be contributing to make our Poſterity have 
ſome teint Notion of u hat is meant in many Places, 
when the viſible Tendency of our Manners, to an entire 


Change from antient Simplicity, has almcit effaced the 


Ideas, which the Author intended to expreſs, 
A SPECIMEN or an ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


CREATURE, A Term to ſhew our Contempt of any 


Perſon whom we diſlike, chiefly vſed by the Ladies. 
TuPERTINENT, A Term of Derifion applied by 

the Ladies to every Man who ſpeaks Senſe to them. 
THrinc, Very often uſed to imply our Diflike, but 


chie fly uſed to ſigniſy our higbeſt Approbation. Thus 


it is ſaid of a fine Lady, She's the very Thing ; or of a 
young Fellow, O Ma'am, he's the very Thing; and 
ſome- 
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ſometimes with Limitation, as, Yes, very well, but not 
the Thing, | | | 
PaTRIOT, A Man who ſpeaks againſt the Court till 
he gets a Place or Penſion, oo 
HonxtsT, This Term is derived from the Latin 
Word Hone/tum, which among the Remans implied every 
Thing that is honourable in a Character. From thence 
Pope was induced to ſlay, | 
An honeſt Man's the nobleſt Work of Gd. 
This is the original Meaning of the Word ; in its con- 
ſequential Senſe it is ſtrangely altered: Honelt now fig- 
nifies Gaming, Drinking, and Debauchery of every 
Sort; it being common to ſay of a Man who is addicted 
to all theſe faſhionable Vices, that he's an Honest 
Fellow. „ : 
_ Goop.NaTuRE, An old Ezg/iþ Word uſed by our 
Anccitors; it is plain that it carried with it fome Allu- 
ſion to the Cuſtoms and Manners of thoſe Times, but 


the Uſage of the Word being now quite altered, there 


is no tracing it to its Source. | 

_ CxocoLaTE, The primitive Intent of this Word 
was, a Sort of Refreſhment which was taken by the 
Gentlemen and Ladies for Bre:kfaſt, In its metzpho- 
rical Senſe it ſignifies Wit, Humour, and Pleaſantry, 
and he who can entertain his Friends with all theſe bril- 
liant Qaalities, is ſaid to give Chacolate. The Etymo- 
logy of this figurative Expreſlioo is derived from Mr, 
Foote, almoſt the only Writer of his Time. This Gen- 
tleman having prepared a rich mental Repaſt, was obli- 
ged, to evade the Cenſure of Juſtices, to invite his 
Friends to drink Chocolate with him in the Morning at 
the Theatre in the Hay market, after which he preſent- 
ed ſeveral humourous dramatic Pieces, ſince which, to 


give Chocolate is become a Metaphorical Term for eve- 


ry Thing that is lively and ingenious, 
RELiG10N, An old Eg lie Word forthe Worſhip of 
a ſupreme Being, and the Practice of ſocial Duties to 
our Neighbour; probably a Cuſtom known to the an- 
tient Druids. | | 
Viry, A Particle uſed by polite People for —_— 
: 1 | nels ; 
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neſs ; thus if you aſk, Is not ſuch a Book well written? 
a modern fine Gentleman anſwers, VERY, 


HuMBuc, A Lye. 
WorTH, Originally it meant laudable Qualities of 


the Mind ; at preſent ſolely confined to a Man's Fortune, 


Thus a Scoundrel of fifty Thouſand is a man of Yorth, 
and an honeſt Man in Iadigence is av9r7h nothing, 

ParTyY, Formerly ſignified Diviſions in the State, at 
preſent it means a Jaunt to Yauxhall, Bedlam, Church, 
or any Place of Diverſion, | | 

TxAGEDVY, A Name by which Shake/pear, Otway, 
and ſome others entitled their dramatic Writings ; the 
Moderns retain the Word, but have totally Joſt the ori. 
ginal Senſe of it, | | 

ComEDyY, Probably a Piece in which our rude An- 
ceſtors repreſented the Follies and Characters of the 
Age; nothing of thisSort is at preſent known amongſt us, 

DamneD, When Prieſtcraft prevailed in this Coun- 
try, the People were frightened with ſtrange Ideas of 
Hell, or a Place of Torture where the departed Spirits 
of bad Men were ſuppoſed to be confined, At preſent 
it ſignifies the higheſt Praiſe we can confer, Thus we 
ſay, 4 damned fine Woman; a damned charming Crea- 
ture; a damned fine Fellzww, &c 

MARRIACGE, Aliades to a Cuſtom amongſt our An. 


ceſtors of ſolemnly binding a Man and Woman to live 


together for Life: It remained among vs ill lately, but 
was entirely aboliſhed by a Marrizge-AG& in the Year 
1753. | 

. An Inſtrument of warlike Muſic uſed at the 
March of an Army, er in Time of Battle to enimate 
the Soldiery ; Hence fliled by Shakeſpear the pirit-flir- 
ring Drum. It has not been uſed to any Purpoie by 


the Engliſb ſince the Days of the Duke of Mar/boreugh. 


In its metsphorical Senſe it means a Party of Cards, 
(File Rout, ) Note, It's ancient Uſe began to revive 


in 1758. 


FRIENDSHIP, An old Eng Word uſed by ourAn- 


ceſtors to ſignify the complex Idea of Affection ard 


Eſteem between two or more Perſons, founded upon a 
virtucus 


1 


virtuous Sympathy of Tempers, and congenial Habits 
of Virtue (for the Meaning of the Word Virtues, 
fee in it's reſpefive Place.) This Cuſtom was totally 


baniſhed from among us in the Reign of King Charles 


II. and few or no Traces of it have been diſcoveied 
ever ſince. : 95 

Gop, The antient Druids, it is probable from all 
Hiſtorians, imagined that a ſuperior Being ſuper intended 


the Direction of the Univerſe, and the Term God, it 


is not unlikely, originally fignified this ſuperior Being. 
Bur fince it has been happily found out that every 
Thing was made by Chance, or that Nature (Vide Na- 


ture in its proper Place) produced every Thing we be- 


hold, and ſtnce the Properties of Matter have been 
ſofficiently detedted by Lord Bolingbroze and others, 
the Term God is totally exploded, as merely expreſſive 
of ſome Chimera, which has no Exiſtence. 


TuckER, A Bit of Lianen, Cambrick or Muſ- 


lin, which the Ladies uſe to ſhew as much as poſlible 
of their Necks. 

Mopksr x, Alludes to ſome Cuſtom among the an- 
tient Britiſh Ladies, | 
 EarTHQUAKE, A Party at Cards. Vide Roar, 
Drum, or Hurricane. | 


FazsH1on, A polite Term of Excuſe for all the Vi- 


ces that can be thought of. 
NaTUuRE, Nothing at all; it is often called Plaſtic 
Nature, univer/al Nature, &c, but the Idea is always 
the ſame. Dy | 

RouT, Formerly ſignified the Defeat of an Army, 
and when the Soldiers were all put to flight or to the 
Sword, they were ſaid to be routed. The Ladies in 
order to preſerve ſome Idea of Cre/i, Poitiers, Blen- 
heim, &c. have agreed to call their Aſſemblies by the 
Name of Routs. This it is thought they do wich more 
Propriety, as frequently at theſe Meetings whole Fami- 
lies are entirely routed out of Houſe and Home. 


SouL, It was formerly believed that in cach human 


Creature there exiſted ſomething incorrupiible, which 


was not to periſh with the Diſſolution of our Bodies, 
M bm 
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but to be removed to ſome other Part of the Univerſe, 
aq there to enjoy the Reward due to Virtue, or ſuffer 

c:ndign Puniſhment for all Tranſgreſſions, while in this 
State of Probation. But the happy Diſcovery of the 
Properties of Matter has slſo baniſhed this abſurd Doc- 
trine, which ſerves now to embelliſh the Fictions of 
Poets. 

IMMENSE, An Epithet of Praiſe, thus we ſay, An 
immenſe fine woman, Oc. (vide Damned.) 

VixTuE, The antient Draias made it a Rule to 
keep all their Paſſions in due Government, by which 
Means they were never known to prejudice their Neigh- 
bours, or hurt their own Conſtitutions by Intemperance, 
and this Practice, it is probable, was ſignified by the 
Word Virtue. It is uſed by Shateſpear, Spencer, Mil- 
ton, Pope, and other Poets, as a pretty Ornament for 
their romantic Performances, (vide Fiendſbip.) 

PiTY, This is alſo an old Egli Word, the Mean- 
ing of which cannot be traced; it is now a Word of 
Courſe when we do not care a Farthing for a Friend in 


Afflict ion. 
Yours, &c. 


Virtue Happine/s, and Vice Miſery: Pleaſure and Pain 
abhen only /efarable ; From the Leiters concerning 
Mythology. 


AM juſt returned from a ſhort tour I had long pro- 
miſed to, mzke in D-—, and find myſelf doubly 

in your debt for a couple of lerters. —— The kind one 
by mr. R trought me welcome accounts of your 
growing health, and very certain proofs of your good- 
humour, It was put in my hand juſt as I was going to 
take horſe ; and the hurry of company that flocks a- 
bout one in the country left me not an hour's leiſure to 
anſuer it, My journey would have been every way 
zgreeable, but ſor ſume remains of the ill. humour raiſed 
in that country by the late eleQtion : Families in oppoſite 
inteteſts carry | it ſo high, that like rival courts, or if you 
pleaſe 


7 
jp 
£ 
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pleaſe rival toaſts, a viſiter in one is but coldly received 
in another, | 

J will frankly confeſs to you the vanity \if it be ſo) 
of my wiſh, That my friends ſhould like me the beiter 
the longer they know me; and particular:y, That they 
ſhould ever find me incapable of ſo mean a vice as flat. 
tery ; which at once proſtitutes truth and manhood. In 
confidence of this indulgence, I will venture to teil 
you, that your laſt epiſtle gave me exquiſite pleaſure, 


The juſt ſentiments of men and manners, and that true 


taſte of life, which with high delight I perceive to be 
growing upon you, will be a conſtant fund of enter- 
tainment to us both, How elegant is every period of 
it! and how true! What an honeſt indignation it ex- 
preſſes againſt your wvu/gar gentlemen — — uv'etling 
ſouls ! incapable of friendſhip, or of any higher taſte 
than “ Bagatelle et brutalite ! — While at the ſame time 
how simable the contialt! The eaſy, well-bred, gene- 
rous man, enjoying the true reliſh of life himſelf, and 


imparting like the ſan a flow of joy and conteatment 
to all about him, Well, mr, ———, I begin to be- 


lieve it becomes no- body ſo well as a real gedtleman 70 
be wiſe : His genteel manners and polite langusge give 
a grace to wiſdom itſelf, They ſmooth the tugged 
paths of philoſophy, unbend the brow of auſtere vir- 
tue, lend a new luſtre to learning, and poliſh every talent 
in life, Your unaffected re flections upon tne moſt im por- 


tant ſubjects, and under very various aſpects of thinge, 


gave riſe to theſe ſentiments, and confirmed me in the 
opinion, 'That it is not in the retired hermitage or 
lonely cell, we are to look for the moſt exalting princi- 
ples, or the nobleſt practice — Worih, Truth, Con- 
ſtancy, Contempt of Death, Improvement of life, with 
all the ſhining train of genuine virtues, No—l find a 
gentleman who lives much in the world; who has ſeen, 


and, like Solomon, ſhared in it's joys, cn really be- 


lieve that the meaſure of a happy lot is not the number 


of days or accumulated years, but a diſcharge of the: 
1 duty 


* Trifling and Sen/uality, 
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duty of our ftetion, be it Jong or tranſient, with dig. 
nity and honour, To ſuch a one we may ſay wich 
great proprety, Ee | 

Felis, qui potuit rerum Cornoſcere cauſas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjectt peaibus, ſirepitumque Acherontis avari ! 

And now, my dear friend, that the worſt is paſt, I 
fee! a pleaſing ſerenity ſucceed the gloom that for ſome 
weeks hung over my mind. | can now think of T'— 
withcut a ſigh; or ra her perceive a ſilent ſmile ſteal 
upon me at the mention of the agreeable name; and 
have a ſtrong inclination to imitate the doctor of Derry, 
who told his patient he muſt not relapſe for three days 
until he ſhould return to attend him, You muſt rot 
have ſuch another fit until J een perſuade myſelf to be 
leſs anxious about you; ior I would not undergo the 
painful apprenenſions, nor live ia the rett!-{s ayitae 
tions that tcfled and tortured me during your lat 
fickneſs for any conſide ration. It is, I kiow, inſe pa- 
rable fion a real effection: Qui enim ſecurus a- 
mail? Bat then a gentleman of your thorow geod- 
nature, will certainly out of regard to one who loves 
you take every precaution in your power not to give 
him pain. I am ſure this will have weight with you: 
Add to it the warning ycu have had from your coniti- 
tution not to treſpaſs againſt it, nor truſt it too far to it's 
ivppoſed Nirength, Henceſorth, let no perſuaſion, no 
company, no temptation, induce you to riſk that with- 
ot which life and all it's enjoyments are taſteleſs and 
burthenſome ; aud in this reſpe&t Fix peur firm re- 
folve, wiſdom to wed, and pay her long arrear, _- 

Great reaſon has a noble authur to ſay, That it is 
cowaraice, mere cowardice, that deters men from vir- 
tue, and plunges them ia vice, when one round, hearty 

| krelolte 


* Happy the man, who vers'd in nature's laws, 
Can each effect aſcribe to it's own Cauſe; 
Trample on terrors and relentleſs fate, 

And hear the din of Acheron, ſedate ! 
M bo e er unanxious lo d? 
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reſolve would rid them of a train of miſeries. *Tis of 
a piece with an uncommon phraſe employed by a jutt 
and happy writer, it there be one in antiquity, Sapere 
aude; DarE To BE WISE. No habit or courſe of 
lite, to which we have been accuſtomed, but requires 
courage to throw it off; And yet there is not a friend 
or companion you have, at leaſt none worth keeping, 
who will like you the worſe for being truly temperate. 
Let him even be a little looſe himſelf, in his inmoſt 
foul he mult approve of you, and eſteem you the more 
for being unlike him; for well knows my friend, 
there is no neceſſity to lay aſide pleaſantry and good- 
humour, in order to aſſume temperance and integrity. 
We may be as ſerene, nay as gay as we pleaſe, and 
have much better reaſon to be fo, when once we have 
come to contemn vice, and all the laviſh crew of fears, 
' remorſes, endleſ3 purſuits, and infatiate cravings that 
attend her, It is true, the utterly abandon'd, the re- 
ſolutely wicked, will look upon you as a man of another 
party, and turn your conduct into ridicule, if they 
can. But would you wiſh tor heir approbation ? for 
their applauſe — whoſe friendſhips are leagues in wick- 
edneſs, only cemented by fimilar vices ? To pity the 
perſons of the vicious, and aſſiſt them even in the ills 
which their follies have brought upon them, is one of 
the firlt leſſons of virtue and diftates of humanity. Are 
we therefore to love, eſteem, or keep them company? 
Are we to behave to them as we would to men exempt 
from their faults, and adorned with the oppoſite vir- 
tues? Such & one is a ſad, worthleſs fellow, without 
morals or conduct; you can truſt him with nothicg.— 
“ But,” ſaid a noble perſon of your acquaintance, “ he 
«& ig a ſhrewd, witty dog, and very entertaining: Ill 
«« ſend and have him here while I ſtay in the country, 
« Mr. B-—, my neighbour, is a knowing, accom- 
„ pliſhed gentleman; but he is deviliſhly ſober, and 
« looks ſo ſtay'd, and ſpeaks ſo accurate, that I cannot 
« bear him. Here, John ! take a horſe, and ride quickly 
© over to F——m, and tell Will Waggiſh that I expect 


„ him here to ſpend the week with me; and defire the 
M 3 * ſervants, 
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* ſervants, if Mr. B — ſhould call to-day, or to mor- 
row, to tell him that I a'n't at home. I'm gone: 

* viſiting, d'ye hear? and dcn't know when: Ie. 
«« turn,” —— - | n 
Iaattentive people, eſpecially the miſcalled men of 
pleaſure (the meereſt drudges of the human race) by 
livipg ſome time in this way, come at laſt to think every 
thing decent and lawful that ſuits their inclinations : 
While they are in a career of diverſions, they really 
look upon honour, integrity, and virtue, as empty, in- 
Gpnificant ſounds. | | 
_ * Virtutem Verba putant, ut Lucum Ligna 
So indeed they are to thoſe who have no feeling of the 
things; ſuch perſons receive much the ſame bereſit 
from all that can be ſaid in commendation of worth and 
wiſdom, as the late ſerene Dauphin did from all the 
elaborate editions of the Claſſics publiſhed for bis uſe, 
To them I would only recommend to go more zhorowly 
to work, and if the joys they purſue be genuine, to de- 
vote themſelves wholly to them, They are but puny, 
ſtarveling rakes in compariſon of ſome of their prede- 
ceſſors. I remember to have read of a celebrated de- 
bauchee among the antients, the buſineſs of whoſe day 
it was fo get drunk at night, This wiſe and ingenious 
| Ferſon (for ſo to te ſure he thought himſelf) prepared 
for the evening campaign with great addreſs and aſſi- 
Cuity. He flept long, eat delicately, rubbed, bathed, 
aiced and walked, juſt as much as would beſt fit him for 
the dear fatigue of being drunk, When that grand point 
was attained, like a man of ſpirit, who had acted his 
part with dignity, and fully reached the purpoſe of 
life, he ordered his ſervants every evening to lay him 
on a magnificent couch, and carry him in proceſſion 
with decent funeral pomp, from his ſalon thro' a ſuite 
of rooms, to his bedchamber, calling out triumphantly 
all the way, BzBioke, BEBIOEE, He hath lived, he 

bath lived; the form of funeral ſervice for the dead. 
Seriouſly, my friead, intemperance, or vice of any 
| ſpecies, 


* Mer words make virtue, juſ as trees make grover 
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ſpecies, is but 8 ſickly, inconſiſtent thing ; and we are 
obliged to make great allowances to be able to bear with 
it. You hate the whole, and you both hate and con- 
tewn the balf-knave ;z a man who ſalſifies his word, 
who eludes his promiſes, ſhufles in his anſwers, or 
ſwerves in his dealings, draws your averſio1., and moſt 
juſtly. But why hate by halves? -— why cenſure one 
vice ſeverely, and connive at another? Be conſiſtent in 
your judgment and liking. Love not the private, eaſy 
companion in the public mercenary traitor, nor approve 
the pretended patriot, be he ever ſo flaming, in the 
private immoral profligate “. I do not ſay that what is 
good in a vicious character is not to be approved; nor 
deny but that the ſame character may in different re. 
ſpects be virtuous and vicious; much leſs do I embrace 
the ſtoical paradox, That all vices are equally pernicious 
and criminal; but I lay it down as a ſacred maxim, That 
every man 1s wretched in proportion to his vices, and 
affirm the nobleſt ornament of a young generous mind, 
and the ſureſt ſource of pleaſure, profit, and reputa- 
tion in life, To be an unreſerved acceptance of virtue. 
Take the lovely gueſt but once into your boſom ; re- 
ſolve ſtrictly and ſteadily to follow ber dictates, ſhe will 
diffaſe a joy and ſerenity through your ſoul, a confi- 
dence and courage through your ſpeech and conduct, 
{uch as no corrupt heart ever felt, or guilty hand put 
in execution. This reſpeCts the important parts of life; 
as to the pleaſant they follow their betters. The ſweet . 
et ingredient in mirth is innocence ; it heightens and 
refines the humour, and doubles the reliſh of every en- 
joy ment, I have ſeen many bad men brutally merry, 
but never one of them quite open, eaſy, and uncheck'd 
in his mirth. That abſolute ſerenity, that _ 
- Cale 


* 1t was an ordinance in the admirable conflitution of 
Sparta, when any perſon notoriouſly vicious made a whole- 
/ ame propoſal to the public, that ſome man of #nown pro 
bity ſhould mount the roſtrum, and repeat the ſame pro- 
2 , that it might paſs into a decree, and be enacted in 
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eaſe is the ſole gift of virtue. To her choſen alone ſhe 
gives to taſte gayety and pleaſure unmixed; to drink of 
the pure ſtteam that flows ſpontaneous from conſcious 
worth and beneficence to men: To all others it is 
dzſhed and imbittered in proportion to the crookedneſs 
of their mincs, inhumanity of their tempers, and in- 
temperance of their lives, | | 
Shall I wrong you in ſuppoſing you apprehenſive of 
- ſuch a fri reſolution, as if it would lead you into thorny 
paths, or confine ycu to a narrow track, full of ſcruples 
and peeviſhneſs ? Truſt me it will not. On the contrary, 
Wiſaem's ways are ways of pleaſantneſ5, and all her paths 
are peace, The peculiar felicity of ſuch a temper of 
mind, owing beyond controverſy to our divine original 
frame, is the fmplicity of it's directory. You need no 
intricate ſyſtems, nor abſtraſe, ambiguous rules, to lead 
you to the road of happineſs : One plain principle will 
prove an unerring guide in this lowery path, for ever 
ſtrewed with freſh contentment and unrepented plea- 
ſure. Would you be exempt from uneaſineſs; Do 10 
one thing you know, or but ſuſpect to be wrong, Would 
you enjoy the pureſt pleaſure; Do every thing in 
your power you are convinced is right, A little atten- 
tion to the inward monitor, we lamely call Con- 
ſcience, will diſcover him to be your belt friend, 
faithful and true; fond and forward to do good, while 
be muſt be dragg'd relaftant even to doubtful evil; 
for to approve of it open and undiſguiſed, neither the 
ſongs of the Syrens could ever allure, nor the tortures 
of tyrants ever compel him. No ſooner does che ſpe- 
cies of any conduct, or idea of any one action ſtrike 
upon the underſtanding, than it is immediately remitted 
to this incorrupt judge, who tranſmits it to the will 
brighten'd with his approbation, or blacken'd with bis 
diſlike; and if the inward oeconomy be ſound, it is put in 
execution as good, or rejected as baſe, according to the 
mark of his ſovereign controul, Deceived he may be in 
particular inſtances, when falſehood is preſented to him 
in the garb of truth; but bribed or biaſſed he never can, 
from the general rectitude of his intention, firgly to 
4p promote 
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promote the welfare of men, by aſſuring them, nay, by 
making them ſeel that their happineſs depends upon 
their acquitting themſelves fully and fairly of the duties 
of humanity. How often have you heard it ſaid of a 
private gent/eman, He would not do an ill thing far the 
world? Glorious character! and I hope more frequent 
than is commonly believed—a character to be courted, 
or to ſay it better, deſerved by every man who wiſhes 
to live happily, and to taſte genuine pleaſure, 
Could my friend now take one other ſtep with me? 
I know he can; and fain would I aſſure myſelf be will, 
If the happineſs of our lives depends upon our obedi- 
ence to this home-cen/or, lodged in every man's breaſt, 
it n:vit needs increaſe in proportion to our attention to 
his dictates, and diminiſh according to our negligence. 
What a thought is there? What a fund of uncloying plea» 
ſure pointed out to a noble youth in the bloom of life, as 
yet antainted with vice and fond of teal fame? To live 
without remorſe in biiſsful ignorenc: of ioward pang”, 
we mult do no one thing we but ſuaſpect to be wrong; 
to be truly happy, we muſt do whatever we believe to 
be right: But would you alt and refize this happineſs, 
you mult be at pains to examine what is right, and at 
pains to put it in exicution, Startie not at the word; 
for in exact proportion to your pains will be your plea- 
fure. In the ordinary occurrences of life, ſuch a con- 
duct will procure you peace and plenty at home, and 
reſpe& and corfidence abroad ; but in public ſtations, it 
leads to the higheit pitch of human felicity, and puts 
. the man who honeſtly aims at it in the direct road to 
heroiſm and immortality. „ f 
Look around you, my friend, and obſerve whether 
the happieſt (I do not fay the richeſt) be not at the 
ſame time the beſt and wiſeit of your acquaintance? 
while you can ſcarce meet a wreich who has not been 
made fo by vice or folly; it is finely (aid by our old 
F.nsliſh f:tirift, 
Much ta warth the man that miſruletb his enwite. ® 
A miſrule that affects the offeacer bimſelf in the firſt 
EET, | e Place, 
Viſon of Pierce Plowman. 
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place, and but conſcquentially thoſe who are connected 


with him. Such a perſon we ſay, is loſt to all ene of 
honour or ſhame. Think a little what may be the 
meaning of that expreſſion. Is it not that by a courſe 
of immorality he has vitiated his natural perceptions 
of right and wrong, and dulled his tafte of beauty and 
virtue? This we commonly call, in a ſtrong metaphor, 
a ſeared conſcience, becauſe it is callous and unfeeling ; 
and then the inwerd monitor loſes a great part of his 
power; his voice becomes faint, and bis dictates feebie ; 
though it rarely happens that he is ſo intirely perverted 
but that be rouſes at intervals, and ſpeaks in a tone that 


makes his tyrant tremble: But he i: much oftener 


cheated than born down ; as when our moral reQituce 
is miſguided, a falſe fpecies of good paſſed upon us 


inſtead of the true, and the deluded fancy taught to 


ſubſtitute ſome perverſe, partial end in which to place 
it's happineſs, inſtead of the free exerciſe of it's rative 
faculties in doing good. This is done by the exceſs 
ſometimes of one paſſion, and ſometimes of another: 
Love, ambition, envy, and avarice, t:ke their turns in 
the ſucceeding ſtages of life, and preſent us with their 
favourites in impc ſing lights; which—ro ſooner vaniſh. 
than the objects appear in their genuine colours, and 
this upright cenſor revokes his approbation. | 

But the grand ſorcereſe, //y ſaperſtition, approzches 
with an air of ſanity, and hoodwinks unhappy men, 
not for any one period as the other paſſions, but, alas! 
for life. Enjnared and hampered by the ſeul, as our co- 


mic poet ſays, they lock at things only through the 


magic glaſ which the enchantreſs holds up to them, 


and flart amazed when preſented to them undiſguiſed, 


Through it they ſee nature rever/ed, the world turn'd 


upſide dowy, and curſe the creation to oblige it's 


author, | i 
You, my friend, are in little hazard of this gloomy 
goblin: You know that virtue when genuine and fin- 


cere, gives a dignity to human nature; and can believe 


the nobleſt genius of antiquity, when he ſcruples not to 


efficm, That the breaſt of a man adorned with juſtice, 


humanity, 


tor 


humanity, and regard to the laws, is the moſt auguft 


temple that can be reared to God, It is from Syrens of 


ſofter aſpect and ſweeter voice, you have more to fear, 
though you have lately had a ſufficient diſcovery of 
their hidden deformities, and have ſeen that the fair 
face and alluring ſong only ſerve to conceal the deyour- 
ing monſter -— Would you effectually avoid them? 
Betake yourſelf to knowledge, virtue, and the duties of 
a man, For when the all-wiſe creator bad formed 


impoſſible to reconcile the implacable enmity ſubſiſt- 
ing betwixt their oppoſite natures: 


occupy one and the ſame ſubje&, he blended their ex- 
tremities, and joined them ſo inſeperably that the one 


One ſole ſpecies of joy eſcaped the fatal tye, to.wit, 
The pleaſures of the underflanding, or contemplative de- 
/ight, She alone ſtretched herſelf beyond the extre- 
mity of pain, and leaving all her filter pleaſures to 


ſhe mounted to the top, where ſhe baſks ſerene in 
ambient light, ever-ſtreaming in perpetual day.“ 
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From Sir Richard Steele to his Wife, prefix'd to the third 
195 volume of the Lady's Library. 


MADAM), 5 | 
F great Obligations receir'd are juſt Motives for 
Addreſſes of this kind, You have an unqueſlionable 
Pretenſion to my Acknowledgments, who have conde- 
ſcended to give me your very ſelf, I can make no Re- 
turn for ſo ineſtimable a Favour, but in acknowledging 


the Generofity of the Giver, To have either Wealth, 


Wit or Beauty, is generally a Temptation to a Woman 
to put an unreaſonable Value upon her ſelf ; but with all 
theſe, in a Degree which drew upon you the Addreſſes 


of Men of the ampleſt Fortunes, you beſtowed your 
| | | Perlon 


the two contraries, pleaſure and pain, he found it 


But as there 
was likewiſe a neceſſity that they ſhould at times 
is never found in any great degree without the other, 


wander with her grievous aſſociate on the ſides of 
mount Olympus (where the clear ſky is oft o'ercaſt) 
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Perſon where you could have no ExpeRations but from 
the Gratitude of the Receiver, tho' you knew he could 
exert that Gratitude in no other Returns but Eſteem and 
Love. For which muk I firſt thank you, for what you 
have denied your ſelf, or for what you have beſtowed 
on me? of : 

I owe to you, that for my ſeke you have overlooked 
the Proſpect of living in Pomp and Plenty; and I have 
not been circumſpe& enough to preſerve you from Care 
and Sorrow. I will not dwell upon thi: Particular; You . 
are ſo good a Wife, that I know you think I rob you 
of more than ] give, when I ſay any thing in your Fa- 


vour to my own Diſadvantage. 


Whcever ſhould ſee or hear you would think jt were 
worth leaving all the world for you, while I habitually 
poſſeſſed of that Happineſs have been throwing away 


 Impoter.t Endeavours for the reſt of Mankind, to the 


Neglect of Her for whom any other Man, in bis 
ſenſes, would be e pt to ſacrifice every thirg elſe. ” 
T know not by what unreaſorable Prepoſſeſſion it is, 


| but, methinks, there muſt be ſomething auſtere to give 


Authority to Wiſdom, and I cannot account for having 
only rallied many ſeaſonable Sentiments of yours, but 
that you are too Beautiful to appear Judicious, - 
One may grow fond, but not wiſe, from what is ſaid 
by ſo lovely a Counſellor: Hard Fate, that you have 
been leſſened by your PerfeQions, and loſt Power by 
your Charms! | ER 

That ingenuous Spirit in all your Behaviour, that 
familiar Grace in your Words and AQtions, have for this 
ſeven Years nt only inſpired Admiration and Love, but 
Experience has taught me, the befl Counſel I ever have 


receives, has been pronounced by the faireſt and ſotteſt 


Lips, and convinced me that IT am in you bleſt with a 


wiſe friend, es well as a charming Miſtreſs. 


Your Mind ſhall no longer ſuffer by your Perſon, 
nor ſhall your Eyes for the future dazzle me into a 


Blindneſs towards your Underſtanding. 1 rejoyce in 
this publick Occ#fion to ſhew my Eſteem for yov;z and 


muſt do you the Juſtice to ſay, that there can be no Vir. 
| | | tue 
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tue repreſented in all this Collection for the Female 


World, which I have not known you exert, as far as 


the Opportunities of your Fortune have given you leave. 
Forgive me, that my Heart oveiflows with Love and 


| Gratitude for daily Inſtances of your prutent Oeco- 


_ nomy, the juſt Diſpoſition you make of your little Af. 
fairs, your Chearfulneſs in Diſpatch of them, your pru- 


dent Forbearance of any Reflections that they might have 


needed lefs Vigilance hid you diſpoſed of your Fortune 
ſuitably ;z in ſhort, for all the Arguments you every 
Day give me, of a Generous and Sincere Affection. 

It is impoſhble for me to look back on many Evils 


and Pains which I have ſuffered fince we c me togethe , 


without a Pleaſure which is not to be expreſſed, from 
the Proofs I have bad in thoſe Circumſtances of your uns 
wearied Goodneſs, How often has your Tenderneſs 
removed Pain from my fick Head? How often Anguiſh 
from my affited Heart? With, how fkilful Patieace 
have I known you comply with the vain Projects which 
Pain has ſuggeſted, to have an akivg Limb removed by 
journeyiog frem one fide of. a Room to another; how 


often the next Inſtant travelled the ſame Ground again, 
without teliipg your Patient it was to no Purpoſe to 
change his Situation ? If there are ſuch Beings as Guar- 


dian Angels, thus are they employed; I will no more 
believe one of them more Good, in its Iuclinatione, 
than I can conceive it more charmiag i in its Form than 
my wife. 

But TI offend, and ſorget that what I ſay to you is to 
appear in Publick :- You are ſo great a Lover of Home, 
that I know it will be irkſome to you to go into the 
World even in an Applauſe. I will end this, without 
fo much as mentioning your Little Flock, or your own 
amiable Figure at the Head of it: That I think them 
preferable to all other Children, I know is the Effect of 
Paſſtion and Inftiot ; that I believe You the beſt of 

Wives, I know proceeds from Experience and Reaſon. 
15 am, MADAM, your maſt obliged husband, ; 

and moft obedient humble ſervant, 

"RICHARD STEELE, 

N From 
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From Anaflafia to the Lord = —, informing him 
of her retreat to a convent, to avoid bis importunities. 


MY LORD, 


J Have at laſt taken the only means left me, to free 
1 myſelf from your importunities, and the weakneſs of 
my own heart, which argued but too much on your ſide. 
I foand my fame, and every other conſideration too light 
when weighed in the balance againſt your love: But the 
force of religion has turned the ſcale, and made me re- 
ſolve to ſpend the remainder of my weeping days in a 
Convent, It is in that holy retreat that I hope to find 
the peace which I loſt in the world. You cannot be ſor- 
xy for this reſolut ion, when you conſider of it, For not 
all the polite maxims of the preſent age are ſufficient to 
diſcountenance virtue, or bring vice into reputation ; or 
could they prevail in this world, would they be admit- 
ted at God's tribunal, Your Lordſhip may call this bi- 
gotry, or any other name, which the levity of your fan- 
Cy, or modiſh principles, can inſpire you with, but a 
day will come, in which you will- find it ſacred truth; 
and you will be glad, that, by ſhutting myſelf for ever 
from your ſight I hindered you from the guilt you have 
purſued, and put it out of your power to ruin me. It 
would be no very pleaſing reflection on your death-bed 
that you had ſeduced a ſoul from the paths of peace and 
virtue; and, to give . yourſelf a faſhionable liberty, had 
entailed miſery and infemy on a family who have ſerved 
you with zeal and affection. What has my aged father 
left undone to ſupport your intereſt in the country ? 
With what tenderneis did my mother educate your two 
young fiſters, who were committed to her care? And 
in return, you would bring their only daughter io the laſt 
degrce of fin and ſhame. Ibis may be genteel, but ſurely 
it is not noble. How falſe are ycur ſentiments of 
honour ard juſtice! You thought it would be a reflection 
on your charaGer, to marry into a family ſo much be- 
low you in birth and fortune; but are not aſhemed to re- 
| turn 
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turn a thouſand obligations (pardon me, my Lord; for, 
great as yod are, I maſt call them ſuch) with the bigh- 
eſt injury. And though you have not ſucceeded in your 
guilt as to that, you robbed two antient ſervants, nay, 
friends of your's, of the joy of their eyes, and delight 
of their age, ther only child; who, by your licentious 
love, is forced to ſeclude herielt from them, and the 
whole world, for ever, I dread to think how they wil 
ſupport this »MiQion, I left a letter on the table to ac- 
quaint my mother with my retreat, but concealed the 
cauſe, for your fifter's ſake; ſince ſhe might perhaps re- 
ſolve to diſcharge herſelf from an office, which ſhe has 
executed with ſo much care, and has produced her 0 
cruel a requital, Let the ſarrow ye brought upon my 
parents content you, and do not carry ruin into another 
family. Why ſhould you employ the fineſt underſtand- 
ing, and the moſt graceful perſon, to promote the cauſe 
of hell? And why muſt the rank, power, and wealth, 
which were given you to diffuſe happineſs all round you, 
only ſerve to make you capable of ſplendid miſchief ? 
am now in a ſanQuary, where I cannot be the enter. 
tainment of your idle hours; and where the time I ſpent | 
in liſtening to you, ſhall now be employed in praying 
for your reformation, The tears which I have often 
poured out in vain, to diſſuade you from your guilty 
enterpriſe, ſhall be ſhed before God for your fins. For 
though you have uſed me with the utmolt cruelty, your 
eternal welfare will always be the tendereſt concern of 
5 he 3 ANASTASIA | 


| To the Author of the Gray's Inn Jou _ on Pride. 


Witty Satyriſt bas called Pride the ed 

Paſlion, and indeed its Influence on Mankind is 
fo manifeſt, that there is too much Resſon to believe 
the Maxim well. founded. The general Prevalence of 
Politeneſs ſuppreſſes in ſome Meaſure the Appearance of 
it among the French; but any one, who has been at 
| 2 Verſailles, 
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Verſailles, may remember, that after all the Attention, 
Difference, and Complaiſance of the embroidered Gen- 
tleman, who undertakes the Office of ſhewing the Cu- 
rioſities of the Place, the Ceremony is always conclu- 
ded with a Conſciouſneſs of their national Superiority, 
which breaks out in a briſk Queſtion with a Shrug of the 
Shoulder. EL! bien Monfſitur ; aver vous de pa- 
reill Magnificence a Londres? Well Sir, have you 
any Thing equal to this in London? In ltaly, Portu: 
gal, and Spain, their. Haughtineſs is manifeſted by the 
frequent Ule of Stilleto upon every trivial Occaſion ; 
Pride is there diſplay'd by killing others, and the Peo- . 
ple of England diſcover it by murdering themſelves, 
The Netion of Independence with which a free-born 
Britain is ir flamed, render him untraQuable and refrac. 
tory, to all Laws bumen and divine ;. Religion he makes 
a Joke of, and he wonders at the Impertinence of the 
Parliament in attempting to reſtrain his unqueſlionable 
Right to diſpoſe of his Perſon 8s he pleaſes. 
The famous Monte/quieu imputes the Variety of 
Oddities, which prevail in this Country, to the general 
| Infeftion of the Scurvy ; but if be had charged it ap- 
on our national Arrogance, I am inclinable to think, be 
would have afligned a truer Cauſe ; though, perhaps, 
at the ſame Time, black and ſizy Blood may not a litile 
contribute to aggravate the Diſtemper. To ſpezk with 
Precifion, Pride is to the Soul what the Scurvy is to 
the Body, each io their ſeparate Diſtricts, the Source of 
Iil-hamours, Maladies and Diſorders. The fatal Ef- 
fects of the corporal Indiſpofition juſt mention'd, have 
been ſo ſeverely felt for a long Time paſt, that our 
common News-papers are filled with Advertiſements of 
Chymical Drops, to eradicate it entirely out of the 
Blood. This certainly would have been a great Bene- 
fit to Society; but, I apprehend, he would deſerve ſtill 
more who ſhould deviſe a Cure for the Diſeaſe of the 
Mind, On this Account J ſhould be glad to ſee a Pa» 
regraph in the Papers to the following Effect, | 


To 


tun, 


To Perſons of either * aflited with any Species of 
FT, LDR. -- e 
“Never were Pride, Arrogance and Haughtine/s ſo free 

quent as of late Vears; nor has any Remedy been found 

« adequate to this pernicious Habit; which occaſioned 

«« a Phyfician of the Soul, who employed his Thoughts 

much concerning them, to adapt a Medicine, or Me- 

«© ral Elixir; which is a ſovereign Remedy againſt 

% Pride, and all the Variety of Symptoms, by which it 


% mimics by Turns almoſt all the Vices poor Mor:als 


« are afflicted with, and have their Riſe from a depra- 
« ved Selfiſhneſs of thinking, vicicus Fermeats of III 
«© nature, and the Want of Self-znowledge ; whence- 
proceed the ſapercilious Brow, and ſarly Moroſe- 
« nefs in the Men; and Coquetry, Airs, Fidgets, Te- 
«© hees and Titters in the Women, which totally defiroy 
„the Beauty and their Features, and by a Conſent of 
Parts affects their Heads, and produce direſul Views 
and terrible Apprehenſions; and at other Times, 
„Fits, fluſhing Heats, Lowneſs and Sinking of tbe 
« Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Twitchiegs of the 
« Limbs, with many convulſive Diſorders, which af. 
© fe&t Numbers of both Sexes. | "Tec, 
„The above Elixir is a wonderful Alterstive, occa- 
ſions laudable Humility, and, as ſoon as taken, 
« makes the Patient good humoured, chearſal and af- 
« fable to Admiration ; and is good for all Sorts of 
4% People to preſerve as well as procure an even Tem- 
«& per of Mind.” 

Whenever I meet with a proud Man, I ſhoa!ld be 
glad to know what he takes himſelf for; and I have 
often imagined to myielf, that if his inward Stite of 
Mind were detected to the Eye of the World, it would 
afford a ridiculous Contraſt between his ſeveral Foibles 
and his fancied Elevation above the reſt of his Species. 
The maay ſecret, uneaſy Senſations which proceed from 
his imaginary Dignity would not be unpleaſant to ob- 
ſerve; and to perceive a Man rendered compleatly miſera- 


ble by the very Turn of Thought, from whence he would 
N 3 deduce 
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deduce his ſupreme Pleaſure, would, in my Opinion, 
ſet People on their Guard againſt ſo great an Enemy to 
their Peace and Quiet. The Perſon who endeavours to 
indulge this groſs Appetite, abſtracts himſelf from So- 
ciety, detaches- himſelf from all Connectione, and ex- 
cludes himſelf from all the ſociable Enjoy ments of Life. 
Whenever this Paſſion is diſcovered, it is common to ſee 
the whole Company with-holding their Complaiſance 
from Perſons who ſeem to think it a Tribute due to 
them. For my Part, it never fails to divert me in a 
very exquiſite Manner, when I obſerve a Man fit like 
his Grand-fire cut in Alabaſter, as Shate/pear has it, in 
order to receive the Compliments of every ore, without 
any real Merit to deſerve them, and without that reci. 
procal Complaiſance, which is always ſure to procure 
Eſteem. I would have ſuch a one made Emperor of the 
Moon, or removed to ſome other Sphere fitted for his 
Reception, where Cruelty may paſs for Courage, O- 
ſentation for Merit, and Pride for Dignity. . 
Nothing can ſo ſurely demonſtrate a narrow Mind, 
as an Attempt to degrade our Fellow - creatures by an 
havghty Arrogance of Carriage. Hamlet reckons the 
Inſolence ef Office, and the proud Man's-Contumely a- 
mong thoſe Inſtigatione, which might prompt injured 
Merit to a Deed of extreme Deſpair ; and this further 
enforces the Severity, which is felt by him, who is ob- 
liged to ſubmit to it, and the Cruelty of that human 
Brute, who can think of putting it in Practice. 
Notwithſtanding all that I have urged againſt this 
rankling Infection, there is a Degree of Pride, to 
which every Man is entitled, and that is, a Spirit a- 
bove Dependance, above Flattery, above an abject De- 
portment, and above every Thing poor, ſordid and lit- 
tle. There is a Pride, which may ſerve to invigorate 
Honour, to embolden Truth, and to carry Virtue to 
an higher Pitch of Improvement, than it might attain 
aſſiſted by this ſecondary Motive, The Pleaſures reſul- 
ting from this Principle are manly and noble; to enjoy 
the inward Conſciouſneſs of Honour and Honeſty, ard 
to exult in the Conviction of a Perſon's own Integrity, 
EO Probity 


2 


"1 428891 | 
Probity. and upright Intentions, is juſt and laudable. 


Thus much ot Pride every one has a Right to, and I 
know no external Circumſtance that can reaſonably 


" enticle any Man alive to more, Yours, &c. 


To the ſame, on riſing in the world. 6 

SIR, f | $ | 
TFT was the Anſwer of a certain eminent Jew, when 
K aſked by what Means he accumulated the very large 
Fortune, which he is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of, That 
he had more Difficulty in acquiring the firk three Thou. 
ſand Pounds, than all the Reſt of his immoderateWealth. 
This Apophthegm may be ſaid to comprize the whole 
Arcanum of riſing in the world, but not as one of the A- 
depts in the Science has thought proper to diſcover the 
ſec:et Art of putting this Rule in Practice; it is to be 
apprehended, the Indigent will find as many Difh- 
culties as ever to retard their Progreſs, and hinder. 


them from emerging out of their Embarraſſments. 


Juvenal has obſerved many Ages fince, that the 
moſt - exalted Virtues and the rareſt Accompliſhe 
ments do not find it eaſy to extricate themſelves out of 
Difficulties ; and thy Courſe of human Contingencies 
has proved the Maxim true to this Day. 4 
There is perhaps bardly any Man, but can point out 
in the Circle of his Acquaintance certain Perſonages of 
very extenſive Capacities, ſtrong and quick Parts, and a 
delicate Senſe of Honour, who are not however able 
to raiſe themſelves to any conſpicuous Point of Emi. 
nence, merely becauſe their Talents have not been call- 


ed forth by Opporiunity, or animated by Succeſs, Ge- 


nius wherever it ſubſiſts, muſt be warmed and cheriſhed, 
otherwiſe it is apt to languiſh and decay; the fine Senſa. 
tions, which are attendant on an enlightened Underſtand- 
ing, occaſion a certain Delicacy in the Poſſeſſor's Way of 
thinking, which renders him liable to a Dejection of Spi- 
rits upon many Occaſions in Life, Refined Parts ſhould 


be tenderly preſerved, or they are liable to be chilled by 


the Blaſts of Adverſity ; like thoſe Fruits, which would _ 
e her 
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ther unripened in our cold northern Clime, were they not 
carefully aſſiſted in their Vegetation by the adventitious 
Ule of hot Beds. The Stage is perhaps the only Source 
of real Encouragement to a Man of Genius ; and in- 
deed it may be truly ſaid that the Players contribute more 
to the Promotion of Letters than all our Nobility put 
together. Quod non dant proceres, dabit Hiſirio, ſays 


Juvenal, with his uſual Acrimony ; and if the excellent 


Imitator of his ſecond Satyr ſnhould think proper to fa- 
vour the Publick with any more Performances of the 
fame Nature, he will not bave Reaſon from the Genero- 
fity of the preſent Ape to abate any Thing from the Se- 
verity of the Remark ; on the contrary he may point it 
with all the witty Malice of a Friend to the Cauſe of 
Letters, The Circumſtanee, which in my Opinion te- 


flects the greateſt Luſtre upon the Character of Lord 


Sommers, is the Encouragement he afforded to ſuch a Ge- 
nius as Mr. Addison, who might have remained in a leſs 
conſpicuous Point of View without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch 
a Patron, His Vein of Humour, which is now the 

enteeleſt in the World, might bave taken a TinQure 

rom low Life; his delicate Raillery might have ſubſided 
into coarſe and vulgar Railing z his Taſte, which was 
finiſhed by Travel, and every other Advantage, might 
have grown quite callous and indelicate : For his Senti- 
ment; of Morality might have been ſubſtituted a Strain 
of Ribaldry, to awaken the Bluſh of Confuſion in that 
female Face, which as Matters happened, he took ſa 
much Pains to ſet off in the Smiles of native Innocence 
and unaffected Beauty; and that Pen, which enter tain- 
ed the Town in the moſt elegant Productions of human 
Wit, might have ſubſided into Politics, perſonal Invec- 
tive, and Party-rzge. He would perbaps, like his 


Friend Steel, have compoſed a Crifs, and fallen a Sa- 


crifice to the irreſiſtible Genius of Sqvi/7 ; or, as we do 
not perceive that his Friendſhip to Pope was extremely 
fincere, he might have merited a Place in the Danciad, 
among the many Scriblers, who are likely to figure in that 
Poem to all Poſterity. But the kindly Protection of the 
Lord Sommers hindered him from ſinking into Obſcurity, 

and 
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and from being compelled by Neceſſity to ſolly that fair 
Fame, which is now the Reward of his excellent Per- 
formances, The Aſſiſtance of ſo eminent a Perſon was 
a Kind of Demand upon him, for all that elaborte Ele- 
ance, which now diſtiaguiſhes itſelf in his Writings, 
He from the Tafte obſcens refines our Youth, FE 
And jets the Paſſfons on the Side of Truth, Porz. 
It has been the Fate of many, endowed perhaps with 
Parts not very inferior to Aadiſea, to droop in Indi- 
genc?, their Poetic Fires totally extinguiſhed, and I 
m ke no Manner of doubt, but in the preſent Age, there 
are thoſe who might become ſhining Ornaments of the 
Republic of Letters, were there any Incitement to ſpar 
the Muſes Steed. But a Treatiſe on Cribiage, or a Cal- 
culation of the Chances at Whiſt, is ſure of heing bet- 
ter received at preſent, than ſuch s Performance as the 
Analyſis of Beauty, or any other Work of difiinguiſhed - 
Genius; While 8 Smart ſubſiſts among us, I cannot 
help thinking it an indelible Reproach to the Age, that 
te has not any where found a Mecenas, and that he is 
ſuffered to draw his Pen in the Praiſes of his Maker, 
without receiving any other Reward, than a ſmall Pre- 
mium at Cambridge, and that Portion of Fame; which, 
.in Spite of Malice and Envy, he will be always ſure to 
enjoy. | | FIRE 
Wit, according to the preſent Faſhion among the os 
pulent, is rather an Object of Ridicule than an Accom- 
Fliſkment deſerving Encouragement and Efteem. I 
have ſome where ſeen it remarked, that every rich Man 
has a peculiar Manner of Joking; perhaps their Afflu- 
ence throws an imaginary Glare of Light around every 
Thing they ſay or do, With theſe pecuniary Men of 
Humour, it is obſervable that the Narrowne(ſs of For. 
tune, in which moſt of the literary Tribe are fituated, 
is a ſtanding Topic of Pleaſantry, and the ſevereſt and 
moſt diverting Thing they can ſay of a Man is, that 
* he is a Poet.“ The witty Dr. Young has ridiculed 
this Cuſtom with bis uſual Delicacy, 
Theſe, when their utmoſt Venom they would ſpit, 
Moſt barbaroufly tell ou. bs Wit.“ a 
| | . oor 
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Poor Negroes thus to hee their burning Spite, 
To Cacodemon's ſay, they're Dev'liſh White. 
There is hardly any Thing more affecting to a Man 
of real Merit, than to find himſelf ſcorn'd by the Inſo- 
lence of Purſe-pride. But People of Affluence ſhould con- 
ſider when they attempt to depreciate Men of ſuperior 
Parts, that they betray an unmanly Triumph over thoſe 
who have ti]! their Fortune to make. The World in 


general is apt to form an Idea of a Man, at the Time 


he is leaſt able to make a proper Judgement for himſelf ; 
and from ther ce it reſults that we find ſome utterly ruin- 


ed by flight Errors, trivial Indiſcretions, and petty Inad- 


vertencies, while others owe their Elevation to Vices, 
to headfirong Paſſions, and a Series of ſelfiſh Views, 


which are, for the greater Part, more ſucceſsful, than 


Modeſty, a ſober Underſtanding, and a Spirit above 

abject Flattery and mean Submiſſion. 5 
They, who fit ſmiling at the Goal of Fortune, while 

others are running the hardy Courſe, ſhould reflect, that 


"it is poſſible for a young Men by Perſeverance and unre- 


mitted Application, to reach the very Point, in which they 
take ſo much Pride; and then. it is evident on which 
Side the Superiority will be found. A well turned 
Spirit, with the Advantages of a pentee]'Education and 
a competent Knowledge of the World, muſt certainly 
receive additional Luftre from an Acceſſion of Wealth, 
and the Accompliſhments of fuch a one will in their 
Turn adorn and embelliſh Affluence. On this Account 
Juvenal's Maxim is without Diſpute highly juſt; a great 
ReſpeR, ſays he, is due to Youth. The Practice of 
this Obſervation I would recommend to all Parents, 
Uncles, Guardians, and all Ranks of People, who 
have any Concern in the Education of the riſing Gene. 
ration; as it is to be apprehended, that they frequently, 
by too much Precipitance in their Conduct, drive them 
to Extremes, which a little Indulgence might prevent, 
and by which they might become valuable Members of 
Society. N | Yours, &c. 
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The hiflory of mifs Sylvia & FRE: „ 4 moſt infrufive al, 
5 pF age in the life of Mr. Nas. 50 


X IIss Sylvia S— was deſcended from one of the 
8 belt families in the kingdom, and was left a large 


fortune upon het filter's deceaſe. She had early in life 
been introduced into the belt company, and contracted 
a paſſion for elegance and expence. It is uſual to make 
the heroine of a ſtory. very witty and very beautiful, 
and ſuch circumſtances are ſo ſurely expected, that they 
are ſcarce attended to. But whatever the fineſt poet could 
| conceive of wit, or the moſt celebrated painter imagine 
of beauty, were excelled in the perfeQtions of this 
young, lady. Her ſuperiority in both was allowed by 
all, who had either ſeen, or heard her. She was na- 
turally gay, generous to à fault, good-natured to the 
higheſt degree, affable in converſation, and ſome of 
her letters, and other writings, as well in verſe as proſe, 
would have ſhone amongſt thoſe of the molt celebrated 
wits of this, or any other age, had they been publiſh'd. 


Baut theſe great qualifications were marked by another, 


which leſſened the value of them all. She was im- 
prudent! But let it not be imagined, that her reputation 
or honour ſuffered by this ally: I only mean, ſhe had 
no knowledge of the uſe and value of money ; ſhe re- 


lieved diſtreſs, by putting herſelf in the place of the 


object whoſe wants ſhe ſupplied, 
She was arrived at the age of nineteen, when the croud 


of her lovers, and the continual repetition of new flat- 


tery, had taught her to think ſhe could never be for- 
ſaken, and conſequently never poor. Young ladies are apt 
to expect a certainty of ſucceſs, from a number of lovers; 


and yet I have ſeldom ſeen a girl courted by a hundred 
lovers, that found an huſband in any. Before the 


choice is fixed, ſhe has either loſt her reputation, or her 


goo | ſenſe; and the loſs of either is ſufficient to conſign 
her over to perpetual virginity, - 

Amoog the number of this young lady's lovers was the 

| | ce—.elebrated 
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celebrated S——, who, at that time, went by the name 
of the good-natured man. This gentleman, with talents 


that might have. done honour to humanity, ſuffered 


himſelf to fall at length into the loweſt Rate of debaſe- 
ment. He followed the dictates of every neweſt paſ- 
ſion, his love, his pity, his generoſity, and even his friend- 
ſhip, were all in exceſs ; he was unable to make head a- 
gainſt avy of his ſenſations or defires; for ke was conſtitu- 
tionally virtuous, This gentleman, who at lait died in a 
goal, was at that time this lady's envied favourite, 

It is probable that he, thoughtleſs creature, had no 
other proſpect from this amour, but that of paſſing the 
preſent moments agreeably. He only courted diſſipation, 
but the lady's thoughts were fixed on ha ppine ſ. At 
length, however, his debts amounting to a conſiderable 


ſum, he was arrefied, and thrown into priſov. He en. 


deavoured at firſt to conceal bis fituation from his beau- 
tiful miſtreſs ; but ſhe ſoon Came to a knowledge of his 
diſtreſs, and took a fatal reſolution of freeing him from 
confinement by diſchargiopg all the demands of his cre- 
ditors. ; 8 5 | 
Mr. Naſh was at that time in London, and repre- 
ſented to the thoughtleſs young lady, that ſuch a mea. 
ſure would effectually ruin both; that fo warm a con- 
cern for the intereſts of Mr, $-——, would in the firſt 
place quite impair her fortune, in the eyes of our ſex ; 
and, what was worſe, leſſen her reputation in thoſe of 
her own. He added, that thus bringing Mr. S — 
from priſon, would be only a temporary relief: That a 
mind ſo generous 2s bis, would become bankrupt under 
the load of pratitude ; and inſtesd of improving in 
friendſhip or affection, he would only fludy to avoid 
2 creditor he could never repay ; that tho* ſmall favours 
produce good will, great ones deſtroy friendſhip. 


| | Phele admonitions, however, were diſregarded, and 


ſhe too late found the prudence and truth of her adviſer, 
In ſhort, her fortune was by this means exhauſted, and, 
with all her sHractieone, ſhe found her acquaintance be- 
gan to diſeſteem her, in proportion as ſhe became im- 
poveriſhed by her imprudence, | 

| In 
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Tn this ſituation ſhe zccepted of Mr. Naſh's invitstion 


ol returning to Bath; he promiſed to introduce her to 


the beſt company there, and he was aſſured that her merit 
would do the reſt; upon her very fitſt zppearance, la- 
dies of the higheſt diſtinction courted her friendſhip and 
_ eſteem ; but a ſettled melancholy had token poſſeſſion 
of her mind, and no amuſements that they could pro- 
poſe were ſufficient to divert it. Vet Rlill, as if from ha. 
bit, ſhe followed the crowd in its levities, and frequent- 
ed thoſe places, where all perſons endeavour to forget 
themſelves in the bulile of ceremony and ſhew. 

Her beauty, her ſimplicity, and her unguarded fitua- 
tion, ſoon drew the attention of a deſigning wretch, 
who at that time kept one of the rooms at Bath, and 
who thought, that this lady's merit, properly managed, 
might turn to good account, This woman's name was. 
Dame Lindſey, a creature who, though vicious, was in 


appearance ſanRified ; and tho* deſigning, bad ſome 


wit and bumour. She began, by the humbleſt aſſiduity 
to ingratiate herſelf with Miſs S—— ; ſhewed, that ſhe 
could be amuſing as a companion, and by frequent, 
though diſtant offers of money, that ſhe could be uſeful 
as a friend, Thus, by degrees, ſhe gained an entire a- 
ſcendant over this poor, thoughtleſs, deſerted girl; and 
in leſs than one year, about 1727, Miſs S——, with. 
out ever tranſprefling the laws of virtue, broke thoſe of 
decorum, and had loſt her reputation, Whenever a 
| Perſon was wanting to make up a party at Dame Lind. 
ſey e, Sylvia as ſhe was then familiarly called, was ſent 
for, and was obliged to ſuffer all thoſe flights, which 


he rich too often let fall upon their inferiors in point of 


fortune. In moſt, even the greateſt minds, the heart at 
laſt becomes level with the meaneſt condition; but in 


this charming girl, it ſtruggled hard with adverſity, and 


yielded to every encroachment of contempt, with ſul- 

len emluftnnce, | | 
But though, in the courſe of three years, ſhe was in 
| the very eye of public inſpection; yet Mr. Wood, the 
architect, avers, that he could never, by the ſtrifteſt 
obſervation, perceive her to be tainted with any orher 
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vice, than that of ſuffering herſelf to be decoyed to the 


gaming-table, and, at her own hazard, playing for the 
amuſement or advantage of others. Her friend Mr, 
Naſh, therefore, thought proper to induce her to break 


off all connections with Dame Lindſey, and to rent part 


of Mr. Wood's houſe, in Queen-ſquare, where ſhe be ha- 
ved with the utmoſt complaiſance, virtue, and regularity, 
In tbis fizuation of life, her deteltation of life continu- 
ed ; ſhe found that time would infallibly deprive her of 
part of her attractions, and that continual ſolicitude 
would impair the reſt ; with theſe diſmal refleQions ſhe 
would frequently entertain herſelf and an old faithful 
maid, in the yales of Bath, whenever the weather would 


permit them to walk out. She would even ſometimes 


ſtart queſtions, - with ſeeming unconcern, in order to 


know what act of ſuicide was eaſieſt, and which was at- 


tended with the leaſt pain, Whentired with exerciſe, 
ſhe uſually retired to meditation, and ſhe became habi- 
tuated to early hours of ſleep and reſt. But when the 
weather prevented her uſual exerciſe, and her ſleep was 
thus mare difficult, ſhe made it a rule to riſe from her 


bed, and walk about her chamber, till ſhe found an in- 


clination for repoſe : This cuſtom made it neceſſary for 
her to order a lighted candle to be kept all-night in the 
room ; and the maid, commonly, when ſhe withdrew, 
locked the cbamber-door, and puſhing the key under it, 
beyond her reach, left her miſtreſs, by that conſtant me- 
thod, undifturbed till ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
when ſhe aroſe, unlocked the door, and rang the bell, 
as a ſignal for the maid to attend her. 47 
This ſtate of ſeeming regularity and prudence conti- 
nued for ſome time, till the gay, celebrated, toaſted 
Miſs S—— was ſank into an houſekeeper to the gentle- 


man at whoſe houſe ſhe lived: She was unable to keep 


company, for want of the elegancies of dreſs, and ſhe yas 
too haughty to ſeem to want them. The faſhionable, the 
amuſing, and the polite, now ſeldom viſited her, and, 
from once being the obje& of every eye, ſhe was now 


deſerted by all, and preyed upon by the bitter reflections 
of her own imprudence. | 5 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wood, and part of his family were gone to 
London, Miſs Sylvia was leſt with the reſt as governeſs at 


Bath. She ſometimes ſaw Mr. Naſh, and acknowledged 


the friendſhip of his admonitions, though ſhe refuſed to 
accept of any other marks of his generoſity than bis ad- 
vice. Upon the eloſe of the day, in which Mr. Wood 
was expected to return from London, ſhe expreſſed 
ſome uneaſineſs at the diſappointment of her not ſeeing 
him; took particular care to ſettle his affairs in the fa- 


mily, and then, as uſual, ſat down to meditation. She 


now caſt a retroſpe& over her paſt miſconduct, and her 
approaching. miſery z ſhe ſaw that even affluence gave 
her no real bappineſs, and from indigence ſhe knew that 
nothing could be hoped, bat lingering calamity ; ſhe at 
length conceived the fatal reſolution of leaving a life, in 
which ſhe could ſee no corner for comfort, and of end- 
ing a ſcene of imprudence by the fallen exit of ſuicide, 
Thus reſolved, ſhe ſat down at her dining-room win- 


dow, and, with cool intrepidity, wro e the lollowieg e- 


legant lines on one of the panes of the window: 

Oh! death, thou pleaſing end of human woe! 

Thou balm of life | thou greateft good below ! 

Still may ſt thou fly the coward and the ſlave, 
And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave. 1 
She then went into company with the moſt cheat ful 
ſerenity ; talked of indifferent ſubjects, till ſupper, 
which ſhe ordered to be got. ready in a little library in 
the family ; there ſhe ſpent the remaining hours before 
bed time, in dandling two of Mr. Wood's children on 
her knees. In retiring from thence to her chamber, ſhe 
went into the nurſery, to take her leave of another 
child, as it lay aſleep in the cradle. Struck wieh the 
innocence of the little babe's looks, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of her meditated guilt, ſhe could not avoid burſting 
into tears, and hugging it in ber arms; ſhe then bid her 
old ſervant a good night, for the firſt time ſhe had ever 
done fo, and went to-bed as uſual, It is probable ſhe 
ſoon quitted her bed, and was ſeized with alternate paſ- 
fions, ſuſpended between the natural fondneſs for life, 
and fear of death, together with the gloomy proſped of 
| ©Q2 preſent 
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preſent or future miſery, before ſhe yielded to the 


impulſe of deſpair. She dreſſed herſelf in clean linen, 


and white garments, like a bride.maid. Her gown 
was pinned over her breaſt, as a nurſe pins the ſwad- 
cling cloaths of an infant; a pink filk girdle was the in- 
ſtrument with which ſhe reſolved to terminate her miſery, 
and this was lengthened by another made of gold thread; 
the end of the former was tied with a nooſe, and the 
latter with three knots at a ſmall diftance from one an - 
other: Thus prepared, ſhe ſat down again, and read the 
ſtory of Olympia, in the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto, 


where, by the perfidy and ingraiitude of her boſom 


friend, ſhe was ruined and left to the mercy of an unpi- 
tying world, This tragical event gave her freſh ſpirits to 
go thro' with her fatal deſign ; and ſtanding upon a ſtool, 
and flinging the girdle, which was tied round her neck, 
over a cloſet-door, which opened into ker chamber, 
ſhe remained ſuſpended; her weight, however, broke 
the girdle, and ſhe, poor deſpairer, fell upon the floor 
with ſuch violence, that her fall awakened a workman 
that lay in the houſe, About half an hour after two o' 


clock, recovering herſelf, ſhe began to walk about the 


room, as her uſual cuſtom was, when ſhe wanted ſleep; 
and the workman, ſuppoſing the noiſe to be ſome ordi- 
nary accident, again went to fleep. She then once 
more had recourſe to a ſtronger girdle, made of filver 


thread, and this kept her ſuſpended till ſhe died. 


Her old maid continued in the morning to wait, as 
vſval, for the ringing of the bell, and protracted her 
patience hour after hour, Vil two o' clock in the af- 
ternoon ; when the workman, at, length, entering the 
room thro? the window, found the uniortunate lady ftill 


| hanging, and quite cold. The Coroner's jury being im- 


pannelied, brought in their verdict, as uſual, Lunacy ; 
and her corple was next night decently buried in her fa- 
ther's grave, at the charge of a female companion, with 


whom ſhe had for many years an inſeperable intimacy. 


Thus died a female wit, a toaſt, and a gameſter; 
loved, admired, and forſaken ; formed for the delight of 
ſocicty ; fallen by impruderc2 into an object of pity. 

| ; Several 
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Several in high life lamented her fate, and wiſhed, when 
too late, to redreſs her injuries. They who once bad 
helped to impair her fortune, now regretted that they 
had aſſiſted in ſo mean a purſoit, The little effects ſhe 


left behind were bought up with the greateſt eagerneſs, 


by ſuch as defired to preſerve ſome token of a compa - 
nion once ſo dear to them. The'remembrance of every 
virtue ſhe was poſſeſſed of, was now improved by pity. 
Her former follies were few ; but the laſt ſwelled them 
to a large account, and ſhe remains the ſtrongeſt inſtance 


to poſterity, that want of prudence alone nearly cancels 


every virtue. 


To Carlos from Aleander, relating bis eriminal engaze- 


ment with the beautiful! Aſpaſia, and the happy flop put 


to the execution of it by the receipt of a letter from Phi- 


Lander ber huſband, his intimate friend, and generous 


5 bene factor. | 


A S you was the confident of my unjuſt deſign, in vi- 
ſiting Philander at his country-ſeat, you have rea- 
ſon to expect I ſhould inform you of the ſacceſs of that 
adventure, 5 5 1 ee | 
J had a ſecret | | 
with this noble youth, and flattered myſelf with ſome 
hopes of finding her prepoſſeſſed in my favour. 
You know how exceeding cautious and difcreet I have 
been in my pleaſures, and with what diſſimulation I have 
ſecured to myſelf the'charafter of a man of honour and 
| ſobriety, By this advantage I found it eaſy to impoſe 
on my friend; whoſe goodneſs was real and uns ffected, 


while his unblemiſhed integrity left him unguarded to all 


my artifice. | 


But I found it impoſſible to delade my father by my 
ſpecious virtues. His penetration ſaw through that diſ- 
guiſe by which I had eſcaped the public cenſure. Nor 
could any thing have been more deteſtable to his open 
temper than the affectation and hypocriſy of mine. Af- 
ter he had traced one of my moſt criminal intrigues, and 
242 O 3 found 


paſſion for Aſpaſia before her marriage 
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found me unreclaimed by his tendereſt admonitions, he 
| reſolved to difinherit me, and ſettle his eſtate on my 
youger brother, who is really poſſeſſed of all thoſe good 
qualities, to which, with a vain oſtentation, I have only. 
pretended. 

My brother, perceiving my father's diſguſt, and the 
intention he had to make him his-heir, with an une- 
qualled generofity gave me intelligence of the threaten- 
ed misfortune, defiring me to employ ſome friend to per- 
ſuade my father from his ſevere proceeding. 

This news came to me while I was detained a willing 
gueſt by Philander at his country- ſeat. I diſcovered the 
affair to him, who immediately offered to attempt a re- 
conciliation, I gladly accepted the kind intention, nor 
knew any perſon ſo likely to ſucceed: _- 

Philander propoſed. ſtaying two or three days with 
my father, in order to inſinuate himſelf the more ſuc- 
ceſsfully. In the mean time, I found but too eaſy ac- 
ceſs to the fair Aſpaſia; and, by an artifice that deſerves 
the blackeſt infamy, prevailed with her-to make a cri- 
houſe appointment in a private garden belonging to the 

ouſe. 

This was the ſecond day of her huſband's abſence. 
The happy hour (as I then thought it) arrived, when I 
was to attend my miſtreſs in a ſequeſtered arbour. But 
jaſt as I was entering the walk that led to it, a footman 
came haſtily after me with a letter from Philander, which 
brought me the welcome news of his ſucceſs with my 
father. The vaſt ſatisfaction he expreſſed for having 
procured this reconciliation, with the real concern for 
my welfare, which appeared in every line, raiſed a ſenſe 
of honour in my ſoul. I read the letter again, and 
found my guilt aggravated by its bright reverſe, My 
falſehood was heightened by the warmth and fidelity 
with which the generous man had purſued my intereſt. 
My crime flood before me in its moſt infamous view. 
But how to extricate myſelf from this perplexity, I was 
entirely at a loſs, | 

To neglect an opportunity I had with ſach ſolicitude 
obtained, to ** a yielding beauty, to 2 -—4 

efrects 


1 


effect? of her contempt or reſentment, by acting con- 
trary to all the gallant maxim of the world, was doing 
the utmoſt violence to a diſpoſition like mine. But then, 
to wrong my friend with an.evidence of his fidelity in 
my hand, where every tender line would reproach ſuch 
villany, Alexander and Scipio, I told myſelf, would 
-condema me; with many an heroic Pagan, who, in the 
height of youthful deſites, bad conquered the allure- 
ments of a guilty paſſion. e 

It was happy for me, that ſome accident prevented _ 
Aſpaſia from following me ſo ſoon as ſhe deſigned, I 
was ſo far from being impatient at her abſence, that I 
bleſſed every moment's delay, and was contriving to 
avoid the interview juſt as I ſaw her entering the 
garden, W 1 | 

T had been unuſed to mental devotion ; and yet, in 
this dangerous moment, on which my perdition ſeemed 
to hang, I ſent a ſecret prayer to heaven for aſſiſtance. 

| Inſtead of flying to the charmer's embraces with the 

paiety of a lover, I went forward with a flow, reluctant 
Pace, till we met, and then gave her my friend's letter, 
As ſoon as ſhe had read it, ſhe told me, I might be 
aſſured it ſpoke the language of his ſoul: And it is, 
added ſhe, to the advantageous light in which he has 
ſet your character ; it is entirely to that, you are obliged 
for the favourable opinion I have of you.“ | 

« Is it, indeed, to this generous man, I replied, that 
TI am indebted for the ſhare I have in your eſteem? And 
can I return ſuch goodneſs with the vileſt ingratitude!*? 
— ere I paaſed, ſtill keeping 8s reſpectful diſtance. 

Aſpaſia, with her eyes fixed on the ground, ſtood in 
a ſilent confuſion, But in this mute interval, imagine, 
if you can, what muſt be the conflict of my foull I 
had ſpoke my laſt, an eternal filence muſt certainly have 
enſued, if the gentle Aſpaſia, perceiving my diſtreſs, 
had not put me out of pain for an apology. | 

«© I ſee, ſaid ſhe, the diſorder you are in. This re- 
treat of honour ought to have been mine, I fincerely 
wiſh it had been ſo. However, you have led me the 
way, and I owe my recovery to your prudence.“ 
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4 It was my importunity, Madam, replied IJ, that 


drew you into this criminal engagement; for which I 


am going to inflit on myſelf the ſevere penalty of ſee. 
ing you no more. 0 5 
„% This was what I was juſt reſolving, anſwered the 
fair penitent; but you have gone before me in every 
ſep of virtue. We muſt indeed meet no more. Some 
diſorder I feel gives me a pretence to retire immediately 
to my chamber ; and you may leave this place early in 
the morning, with a proper excuſe for not ſeeing me.“ 
She was ſeated under a ſhade of jeſſamine, and ap- 
peared charming as the Queen of Love. My philoſo- 
phy began to ſtagger, when ſhe haſtily roſe, and leſt me 
in an agony of mind which no words can expreſs. 
However, I had ſo much command of myſelf as not 
to follow her. My reaſon exerted all its powers. The 
Divinity within ſpoke with a commanding force, and 
bid the wild tempeſluous paſſions be ſtill. My foul o- 
beyed the ſacred diftates, while truth and friendſbip 
took full poſſeflion of my breaſt. ETD 
I haſted early the next morning from this dangerous 
place; and muſt own to you, this action has given me a 
pleaſure in reflection ſuperior to all the gratifications of 


ALCANDER, 


To the Author of the Gray's Inn Jeurnal, on Raillery. 
51 R, *4 e rei 
F HERE is hardly any Talent that requires ſo fine 
an Underſtanding, together with fo much Deli- 
cacy in the Exertion of it, as that of Raillery. But as 
Matters are generally managed, there is nothing fo 
coarſe as the Attempts of thoſe, who are ambitious of 


_ fhining in Converſation, and are therefore determined 


to banter Mankind into an exalted Opinion of their Ac. 
compliſhments, But the utmoit that can be allowed to 
theſe Gentlemen, is, to join in the general Laugh; and; 
if Mirth and Jollity are going forward, they may very 

q 5 | properly 


. „ | 
properly be admitted to partake of the frolic Feſtivity, 
without vainly pretending to take the Lead, or to en- 
groſs the Converſation into their own Hands; in like 
Manner as the uninformed Country Squire ſhould not be 


ſuffered by the Maſter of the Ceremonies in a polite Aſ- 
ſembly, to come forward in a Minuet, where the Graces 


of Movement are required, though he may be tole- 


rated to romp in a Country Dance, and diſplay all the 
Gambols of his unfaſhioned Agility, | 5 
Were I to define Raillery, I ſhould call it a delicate 
Exertion of Pleaſantry upon the Foibles or the flight In- 
advertencies, which diſcloſe themſelves in the Actions of 


Men. From this View of Matters, it will appear that 
no Tincture of IlIl- nature muſt be ſuffered to di: figure 


the Surface ; that only ſlight Errors muſt be the Ground 
on which the colouring is laid, and that good Manners 
muſt give a Poliſh to the whole. No Man has any De- 
gree of Right to invade another's inward Peace, and 
therefore a well turn'd Mind will always decline any 
Thing that comes near to the Boſom of any Perſon, 
with whom he his willing to enter into Society. What- 
ever may tend to create Diſ-efteem in the Circle of our 
Acquaintance, or to throw a ridiculous Light upon a 


Character; whatever may diſcover an intellectual Im- 


becillity or excite uneaſy Senſations by touching upon 
Circumſtances, about which it is poſſible a Perſon may 
have a tender Feeling, though in their own Nature, 


they are not of any material Importance : In ſhort, all 


Topics, but ſuch, as we are convinced the Obje of 
our Merrime:st will give up, are carefully to be avoid- 


ed; and even in Matiers, from which Decency dees 


not command us to abſtsin, it will be bighly neceflary to 
glide gently over the affected Part, that the Wound may 
appear to be probed by a ſkillful Hand. I have ſome- 
where read a Story of Jack Ketch's Wife, which I 


think throws a Light on this Matter, Any Body, lays 


that elegant Lady, can tuck a Man up, and ſtop his 
Breath, bat to do it with Dexterity, and make the Cul- 


prit die an eaſy pleaſant Death, is only the genteel Qua- 
likcation of my Huſband, Thus it requires no very ſnining 
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Abilities to inform our Neighbour of his Oddities, and 
point out to him bis ſlight Indiſcretions ; but to open his 
Eyes, and let in the Light without rendering it painful 
to him; to give a Senſe of the Error, without diſturb- 
ing the natural Complaiſance, with which every one is 
willing to behold bimſelf, is a Teſk which requires 
more Elegance end Refinement than heppens to fall to 
the Share of every Individual. And yet there is no go- 
Ing any where without meeting Pretenders in this Wey; 


every Quarter of the Town abounds with Men of Rail- 


lery, and to all theſe it is neceſſary to render an Ac- 
count of our Actions, our Friends, our Attachments, 
our Cloaths, our Walk, and what not ? But if People 
would confider their own Inſuffieience, they would not 
obtrude their Dullneſs upon Society, nor expoſe the 
Aukwardneſs ct their own Underſtandings. The late 
Doctor Swift has a Paſlage to the preſent Purpoſe, which 
I bave alwaye greatly admired for a Turn of Senſe, and 
Expreſſion, peculiar to himſelf, ** There is a Brain, 
({3ys he) that will endure but one Scumming ; let the 
Owner gather it with Diſcretion, and manage his little 
Stock with Huſbandry ; but of all Things let him be- 


ware of bringing it under the Laſs of his Betters ; be- 


cauſe that will make it bubble up into Impertinence, and 
he will find no new Supply; Wit, without Knowledge, 
being a Sort of Cream, which gathers in a Night to the 


Top, and, by a ſkilful] Hand may be ſoon <whrpped into 


Froth ; but once ſcummed away, what appears under- 


2 will be fit for Nothing but to be thrown to 


I ſhall fl up the Remainder of this Paper with an al- 
legorical Account of the Birth end Parentage of Raille- 
7y, Which, I thick, may ſerve to lsy before the Reader 


its ſeveral efficient Qualities, and thereby deter him from 


the Ambition of putting it in Practice, or remind him 

of the Requiſites, that muſt accompany it, whenever it 

cffers to appear in Company. 8 | 
Good Senſe and Ridicule were joined in Wedlock ; the 


Offspring of their Marriage was Humour, who for a 


long Time roved about Parnaſſus, placing the FI 
- 4 a I 255 | . 


BETTE 

and Whims of Mankind in ſuch a Light, as never fail- 
ed to exciie Mirth in the Synod of Apollo and the 
Muſes. At length happening to wander outof Bounds, 
Humour met, upon the Borders of Parnaſſus, jult upon 
the Verge of worldly Commerce, a certain Lady known 
by the Name of H- nature. Drawn in by falſe Allure- 
ments and a Glavering Smile, which 7/7. nature always 
wore upon her Countenance, Humour offered Propoſals 
of Marriage, which were carried without Delay into 
Execution, and in nine Months Time Satire was uſhered 
into the World, Having a Mixture in his Compoſition 
of his Father's Qualities blended with the complexional 
Habits of his Mother, Satire grew up in the Practice of 
expoſing. the Infirmities of all who came in his Way, 
Without Reſtraiat he took unbecoming Liberties with 
private Families, ſowed the Seeds of Diſcontent in eve- 
ry Breaſt, and in Time began to diſturb the Harmony 
of the iacred Nine, Whereupon Thalia who had been 
before exireamly attached to Satire, conceived a ſecret 
Diſlike to him, and in order to mend the Breed preferred 
a Petition to Apollo to divorce. Humour from his Wife 
lllonature. | | 8 | 
After a full hearing of che Caufe, Apollo iſſued out 
his Edict of Separation, Humour could not live ſiagle, 
and in a ſhoct Time made another Match; which as 
good. Luck would have it, tarned out better than the 
| former. His ſecond Wife's Name was Vit, a Lady of 
great Vivacity, and abounding in ſarpriſiag Turns in all 
her Converſation, She hardly could ſee any Thing, 
but her Way was inſtantly to compare it to ſome other 
Obje& in Nature ; and ſhe frequently would make her 
Auditors laugh by pointing out a latent Reſemblance'in 
Things, which ſeemed in their own Natures abſolutely 
repugnant to each other. Her principal Attegtion was 
to ſet off her Huſband, and though ſhe was fond of 
great Variety in her Dreſs, ſhe would upon many Oc- 
caſions lend her beſt Apparel to Hamour, who never 
fail'd to look moſt engaging, when Wit contributed her 
Ornaments, Humour in his Turn gave ſupernumerary 
Embelliſhments to his Wife, and they both reflected a 
5 ; reciprocal 
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reciprocal Luſtre upon each other; They continued in 


a2 State of mutual Fondrels, and their faithful Love was 
in Time rewarded with a tender Daughter, who was 


immediately called with the general! Conſent, by the 
Name of Rail//ery, The Mu/es cheriſhed her in their 
Boſoms, and as ſhe grew up ſhe diſcovered a Propenſity 
to her Father's Way of thinking, but with a conſidera- 
ble Abatement of his Severity. The Mother's Delica- 

ſhe poſſeſſed entire, and whenever ſhe touched upon 
any Thing, like her, ſhe endeavoured to give it an ugree- 
able Colouring. In this Habit ſhe was further confirmed 
by Politene/s, a collateral Relation by the Mother's 


Side, who took upon her the Care of her Manners, and 


inſtruted her perſectly in all the ſecondary Qualities or 
leſſer Morals, which are commonly knuwn by the Name 
of Good · breeding. Being confirmed in theſe Principles, 
Raillery was, at a mature Age, thruſted abroad into the 
World, where ſhe had not been long before ſhe was 
careſſed by the courtly Horace, who took her home to 
his own Houſe, introduced her to Mecænas, and found + 
her of ſingular Service in all his Writings, At the Demiſe 
of that Bard, Raillery wandered a Vagrant up and down, 
till at length ſhe took it into her Head to viſit Boileau 
in Paris; from whence ſhe came over t6 Eagland, and 
refided for many Years at Twickenham with the late Mr. 
Pope, from whoſe Retreat ſhe would now and then 
make an Excurfion to paſs ſome Hours with Doctor 
Tung and Mr. Addiſon. At preſent it is ſaid that ſhe 
is taken into Keeping by a certain noble Earl, of whom 


| the is ſo enemoured, that it is confidently reported, ſhe 


will not quit his Company, though he is now inclined 
to be deaf; and it is further ſaid, that ſhe will ſtick by 
him to his laſt Breath ; but, at that unbappy JunQure 
what will become of her, no Body can pretend to de- 
termine, Toy Ne | 
| Your's, &c. 
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Copy of a-yenuine Letter from My, Addifon to a Lady. 
£ MADAM, 5 | iS 0 | 4 1 4 
IT would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimati- 


Y on you were pleaſed to favour me with, to affect a. 


ny longer an ignorance of your ſentiments, oppoſite ſo- 


ever as an approbation of them mult be to the didtates of 


"reaſon and juſtice. — This expreſſion, Madam, Tam bigh- 
ly ſenſible may appear a little too coarle in the mouth of 
a polite man; but I hope it is no diſgrace to the beha. 


'viour of a ſincere one. When we are to talk upon mat- 


ters of importance, Delicacy muſt give way to Truth, 


and Ceremony be factificed to Candont: An honeſt 


Freedom is the privilege of Ingenuity ; and the mind, 
which is above the practiee of Deceit, can never ftoop 
to a willingneſs to flatter —Give me leave, Madam, to 
_ remark, that the connection ſubſiſting between your huſ. 


band and myſelf, is of a nature too ffrong for me to 


think of injuring him in a point where the bappineſs of 
his life is ſo materially concerned. You cannot be in- 
fenfible of his goodneſs, or my obligations ; and ſuffer 


me to obſerve, Madam, that were I capable of ſuch an 


action, at the time that. my behaviour might be rewarded 
by your paſſion, I mult be deſpiſed by your reaſon ; and 
though I might be eſtee med as a lover, I muſt be hated 
as a man. | IN 
Highly ſenfible, Madam, of the power of your Beau. 
ty, I zm determined to avoid an interview where my 
reputation may be for ever loſt. —You have paſſions you 
ay, Madam; but give me leave to anſwer, that you 
have underſtanding too: You bave a heart ſuſceptible of 
the tendereft impreſſions, but a ſoul, if you would 
chooſe to wake it, above an unwarranted indulgence'of 
them; and let me entreat you for your own ſake, 
that no giddy impulſe of an ill- placed inclination may 
induce you to entertain a thought prejudicial to your ho- 
nour, and repugnant to your virtue — I, Madam, am 
far from bring * T too have paſſions; and 


could 


% 
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could my ſituation a few years ago have allowed me a 
poſſibiliiy of ſucceeding, I ſhould have legally ſollieited 
that happineſs you are now ready to beftow. I had the 
honour, Madam, of ſupping at Mr. D—s, where I 
firſt ſaw you, and ſhall make no ſcruple in declaring, 
that I never ſaw a perſon ſo irrefiſtibly beautiful, or a 
manner fo exceflively engaging, but the ſupericrity of 
your circumſtances prevented any declaration on my 
fide ; and though I burned with a flame as ſtrong as e- 
ver filled human breaft, I laboured to ſuppreſs, or at 
leaſt ſtudied to conceal it. 

Time and abſence at length abated an undoping paſ. 
| fron, and your marriage with my patron and my triend 
e ffectually cured it. Do not now, I beſeech you, Ma- 
dam, rekindle that fire which I muſt ne ver think to fan; 
do not now, I beſeech you, deſtroy a tranquillity I have 
juſt begun to taſte; or blaſt your own honour, which bas 
been bitherio ſpotleſs and unſullied.— My belt elleem is 
ever your's ; but ſhould I promiſe more ? Conſider, I 
conjure you, the fatal neceſſity I am under of | removing 
myſelf from an intercourſe ſo dangerous, and in any 
other command diſpoſe of your moi humble and devoted, 


J. A. 


— 


q 7. 0 the Authoy of . Gray s Inn . Thoughts on 
| Viatiuui Subjects, 


HE ſeveres Critics upon Writing a are * who 
| know the leaſt of it, which is ſome Comfort to 
an Author, who lives in an Age of Envy, Malice, Ill. 
Nature and Detraction. 
Fou may know what s Gentleman thinks of you, by 
the Behaviour of his Servants, while they wait at Ta- 
ble. Theſe People are always ſuch fincere Friends to 
their Maſter, and have his Honour and Glory ſo much 
at Heart, that they generally place their AﬀeQions and 
Reſenimenis upon the ſame Object. 
On the contrary, you may know what the Raving: 1 
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Maid thinks of you, by the Reception yon meet with 
from her Miſtreſs; for at preſent all young Ladies are 
directed in their Opinions concerning the Mea by what 
Mrs. Betty is pleaſed to ſay at the Toilet, and if the 
declares, * O Ma'am, he's a fine Man — I loves 10 
* ſee him like any Thing“ ——or, © Oh! the Fright 
„ — I hate the Sight of him.“ You are ſure to flad 
the Conſequences of it, at the firſt Meeting, 
As the World goes, there is generally more Art to 
obtain Succeſs, than Merit to deſerve it. „ 
- Sounding Periods and pompous Expreſſions no mare 
conſtitute a beautiful Stile, than ſtrutting in Red Heel 
Shoes, and G Clock Stockings can make a gracetut 
Walk ; both may ſerve to impoſe upon the injudicious, 
bat thoſe, who are acquainied with Men and Books, 
will always think Eaſe a very requiſite Quality, 
Diſcretion has its Bounds as well as all other Virtues ; 
and it degenerates into a Vice, if like Aaron's Serpent, 
it ſwallows up the reſt. | N 
It is much more difficult to Hear in Company, than 
to Speak ; every one is willing to do the latter, but few 
have Politeneſs enough to do the former, though it 
ſerves a double Purpoſe ; it ſhews our Manners at the 
ſame Time that it improves the Underſtanding. 
A -Woman-Hater is the moſt monſtrous Character in 
the World; it is to be void of the natural AﬀeQion:, 
and averſe from the moſt pleaſing Society our Nature is 
capable of. | 1 DG 
People of the ſame Profeſſion frequently ſpend their 
Time in envying each other; whereas, if they were ac- 
tuated by Emulation and each would mind his own Bu- 
ſineſs, every Man would find his Account in it; as «t 
Play, the Way is not to be freiting at the Cards you 
ſuppoſe your Adverſary may have, but to make the belt 
of your own Hand. 
Some Peoples Diſcretion is the Reverſe of Charity; 
it covers a Maultitude of Virtues, as the latter does a 
acute of Sins... 5 FOO 
Religion, which ſhoald make us live in Peace and 
Charity, is the Source of our moſt violent Animoſitiee, 
1 8 2 no 


— 
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no one being willing to let his Nei abdur worſhip: the 
ſupreme Being r his own Ideas, and his own 
Feelings, though each Perſon is reſolved to uſurp that 
Liberty himſelf. _ 

The beſt Comment on the Writings of Lord Boling- 
brake would be a Review of his Life. . &c. 


From the ſame, « on the great Utility and Pleaſure of im- 
proving our intellectual Fuculties 2 reading. 


R. Adu 70% wonders how . can pend i ſo ma: 
by Hours together, witboat receiving any other 
d 


cas, than what are luggeſted, by an Arrangement of 
black and red Spots. But ſuch is the prevailing Faibion 
of the Times, that the Book of four Kings (10 uſe the 
Gamelter's Phraſe) is the only Volume, that is peruſed aa 
| preſent with the leaſt Share of Attention. It is, in my 
Mind, a remarkable Circumſtance, chat one ſeldom ices 
A Mcilage. Card meerly to invite a Perſon to a Rout, 
that is ſpelt as if the Writer had fifteen Shillings Worth 


of Education. Beſides, there are. frequent Complaints 


in the Winter-Seaſon, that Ewery Body 's ang aged theſe 
two Months. That it's impoliible to make 2. Party 
for Lave or Money; that in a full Town, one is very 
often totally at a Loſs for Company: In theſe Caſes, 
the only Reſource to which the Ladies betake themſelves 
is fretting, ſcolding the Maids, quarrelling with their 
Huſbinds, ſactificiig Reputation- at. the painted Altars 
of the Tea-Table, combing Lap Dogs, with ſeveral o- 
ther elegant Accompliſhments for which the inventive 
Faculties of the Fair are never at a Loſs, I am ſoaſi- 
ble, tbet a Diſſuaſive from Purſuits of this Nature may 
appear extreamly unfaſhionable ; eſpecially, when tis 
founc, that I would ſubſtitute a few valuable Books in 
their Room, 

in my Apprehenſion, my pretty Readers, ate bighly 
miſtaken, if they imegine, that by dedicating a few 
| Hours to the Perulal of the Productions of good Au- 
thore, 
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thors, they endanger their lovely Features, and ron the 
Riſque of dimming the ſparkling Luſtre. of the Eye. 
On the contrary, to me it appears, that a Page or two 
in the Morning may ſerve to acjuſt the Countenance ; 
that the Acquiſition of 'a new Idea may give an higher 


Ornament to the Head, than a new Head Dreſs, and 


that every Face looks in higher Bloom, with a more at- 
tractive Emanation of Charms, in Proportion as we can 
read an Appearance of an Underſtanding, in the Direc- 
tion of the Eyes, For my Part, I ſhould, at any Auc- 
„tion, ſet an higher Value upon a fine Picture than a fins 
Woman, unleſs ſhe revealed ſome Traces of an intelli- 
gent Miad, . becauſe the former may be ſaid to poſſeſs e- 
very requiſite Quality to conſtitute it a Work of Value; 
whereas the latter wants the vivifying Soul to animate 
the Feature:, give Spirit to the Face, and demonſtrates 
a Capacity of. compounding, comparing, and forming 
various Combinations of Ideas. Unleſs we are habitu- 
ated to a conſtant Practice of performing ſomething in 
this Way, our Faculties will become totally relaxed and 
enervated, and the leaſt Tendency towards thinking will 

become an intolerable Fatigue. : We 
How much more eligible, therefore, is it to portion 
ſome Detachments of our Time from other Avocations, 
in order to ſpend a little Thought, in a Wey that will 
enrich us, in our greener Years, with ſome Topics of 
Converſation fit to be made uſe of among Perſops of 
common Intelligence! It is likewiſe laying up a Stock 
for old Age, or purchaſing a Field of Reflection, which 
in the advanced Period of Life we may confider as the 
Eſtate. of the Mind, where it may expatiate at Eaſe, 
and recreate itſelf with Speculations of Delight in its 
Decline, BED bo Wen Wo» > 
There is nothing perhaps more juſtly to be accounted. 
elegant than learned AfMlience, or a Mind ſeduced by 
the Temptations of an ample Power of Expence, and 
jadiciouſly employing itſelf in polite Improvements, 
which heighten the Luttre of a proſperous Situation, 
and give an Embelliſhment to the molt exalied Sphere 
in Life, Even Blockheads are frequently ſenfibie of 
. 3 the, 
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the Honour derived to them from a Reputation of this 
Kind, by their ridiculous Affectation of buying together 
an handſome Library, and making Yai/liaxt, Ton/an, or 
Do#ifley take more Pains to furniſh out an Apartment for 
them, than their Cabinet-maker to adora their Draw- 
ing-Room, 

But the greateſt Advantage in Reading, is, that ſof- 
tening Quality which it bas in all Caſes of Adverſuy, 
By Caſes of Adverſity, I would not be underfiood to 
mean, Diſappointments in our domeſtic Affaire, or pe. 
cuniary Loſſes only, but all Situations in Life, where 
the Mind is liable to any Manner of Uneafineſs or Dil. 
treſs. The ſureſt and moſt certain Relief in thoſe Cone 
tingencies is derived from an Habit of converſing with 
the learned Writers in all Ages. By-theſe Means, the 
Mind contracts a Cuſtom of not dwelling too long upon 
its own Idea, but readily it affords its Attention to the 
Iaveſtigations of Trath, which ſpeculative Men have 
thought proper to ſend into the World. If-I remember 
right, Mr. Locke mentions a Power of transferring our 
'Thoughts from one Object to another, as a very eſlen- 
tial Faculty of a well-formed Underſtanding. When 
once this is attain'd, there is no Danger of_our folling a 
Prey to Melancholy, to Grief, or any other Incum- 
brance which might reſtrain the Liberty of the Soul. 
From hence reſults that pleaſing Serenity of Temper, 
which we obſerve to be peculiar to ſome People more 
| than 6thers ; that Readineſs to acquit itſelf in all the lit- 
tle Altentions due to thoſe with whom we have a ſocial 
Intercourſe ; and when under the Frowns of Fortune. 
A well turned Spirit will at all Times have Recoutſe to 
Occupations of this Nature, to avert the Shaft, or ſoften 
its Smart, if its unerring Fate ſhould make it reach us. 
; ? Yours, &c. 


From 
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* Poldare to Hlonzo, giving him an account t of bis ac. 
cidental meeting with his old miſtreſs Aurelia; of ber 
Falſbeod to bim, and ber criminal converſation with | 
Caſſander; of his tyr annical treatment of ber, oo bor 
2 repentance of ber ul conduct. 


ou bave ſpent la many happy Lo at the Earl 
| of ——-* fine ſeat in the country, that it is unne. 
| cellary to deſcribe thoſe beautiful ſcenes, with which 

you are ſo well acquainted. Here I have paſſed a great 
part of the ſummer ſeaſon, in a manner ſuited to my 
contemplative humour. Having no. taſte for country 
diverſions, or any kind of rural ſports, my pleaſures 
were confined, to the charming ſhades and gardens with 
which the hauſe:is ſurrounded. 

Here I enjoyed an unmoleſted tranquillity, till a fit of 
curioſity led ine to make an excurſion into the wide cam- 
paign, » chat opened before me from the borders of the 


If I begin with the roſy dawn, you will pardon my 
romantic ſtyle, in relating the ſurpriſing adventure. But 
without telling a lye, the morning was yet duſky ; the 
balmy dew, and fragrant goles, perfumed the air with 
their untainted ſweets; while with thoughts free as tha 

airy ſongſters that warble on the branches, I wandered 
from riſmg hills to winding vales, thro' flowery. lawns 
to leafy woods, till I found myſelf under the ſhade of a 
venerable row of elms; which put me in mind of Sir 
Roger de Coverley's rookery. The aged trees ſhot 


their heads ſo high, that, to one who paſſed under them, 


| the crows and rooks which reſted on their tops, ſeem- 
ed to be cawing in another region. I was delighted 
with the noiſe; while with the SpeRator, I conſidered it 
as a kind of natural prayer to thai Being who ſupplies the 
wants of his whole creatioa, My thoughts were inſpi- 
red with a pleaſing gratitude to the beneficent Father of 
the univerſe, till the ſequel of my devotion was inter- 
rupted by the fight of a beautiful girl, about four or five 


years old, ſitting on the graſs, with a baſket of flowers 
— 1 
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in her lap; which ſhe was flicking in the ſnowy fleece 
of a little lamb that ſtood tamely by her. 

I began to hope it was one of the fairy race, or ſome 
pretty phantom that haunted the grove ; for the adja- 
cent houſe belonging to this reverend avenue, looked 
more like a dormitory for the dead, than an habitation 
for the living. Every thing about it appeared ruinous 
and deſolate. I could neither hear the voice, nor trace 
the ſteps of mortal men in this abſolute ſolitude z nor 
had I any hopes of knowing into what wild region I 
was got, unleſs the pretty figure fitting on the graſs 
could give me fome intelligence, 

I made my approaches very reſpeRfully. But what was 
my ſurprize, in drawing near, to find the air, the com- 
plexion, every feature in miniature, of the ungrateſul Au- 
relia, on whom I once ſo paſſionately doated | A thou- 
fand tormenting ideas rufhed into my mind at the fight 
of this lovely creature; who ſmiled on me with the moſt 
inchanting innocence, While I ſtood eagerly gazing at 
her, which was not long, Aureiia herſelf entered the 
walk, and confirmed my fulpicion, that this child was a 
livin proof of her infamy. 

is about fix years fince ſhe eloped from the public 
view, regardleſs of her own illuſtrious family, or the 
obligations ſhe was under to the generous Cleone ; who 
treated her with the utmoſt confidence, and was the laft 
that ſuſpected her huſband's criminal affait with her, — 
Be my own wrongs forgot, and all the contempt with 
which fhe treated whatever propoſals honour, and a 
diſintereſted paſſion, could make. | 

1 found her now an object of pity, rather than reſent- 
ment, The dejection of her mind was viſible in her 
ue haggard looks, and the wretched negligence of her 

abit, I could hardly perſuade myſelf this was the ce- 
lebrated thing, that once appeared in all public Prater 
with ſuch a parade of equipage and vanity. | 

She was in the utmoſt confuſion at this interview; till, 
excuſing myfelf, I told her this intruſion was undeſizn- 
ed, and purely the effect of chance, as I was taking a 
morning 5 — from the Earl of ——'s, where I had 
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ſoant ſome- time; and that. the might depend on my 
word, not to diſcover her abode to any ane in that family. 
By this time ſhe was a little 9 and invited 
me to reſt myſelf after my walk followed her into 
the bouſe, which looked more like the manſions of de- 
ſpair, than a retreat for a lady of pleaſute. An awful 
ſilence reigned in every room, through which I made a 
ſhift to find my way by a dim twilight, that glimmered 
through ſome windows of as antique a figure as thoſe of 
an old abby. The fornituce, I fancy, has not been diſ. 
placed from times immemorable: It looks more like un- 
wieldly lumber, than any thing defigned for uſe or orna- 
ment. There was nothing of a modern date, *. a 
tea-table; and that in rainous circumſtances. 5 
Is was now about ten o' clock Aurelia ordered tea 
ard chocolute 0 he brought. All her attendance ws a 
freſh coloured: country lafs ; who withdrew as ſoon as 
we had breakfaked. | 
I was impatient to hear a relation of Aurelia «mizfor- 
tunes ; but. durit.uor aſk any queſtion, for fear it would 


look like inſulting ber diſtreſs; ocly renewed * excuſes 5 


for interrupting her privacy. 
To which the replied, That though I was the lat 
petſon in che, world ſhe ſhould have choſe to be a witneſs 


of her infamy, yet ſhe thought herſelf happy, in having 


an opportunity to make ſame apolagy for her injuſtice ta 
me, in refuſing thoſe terms of honour I once offered, aud 
complying wich ſuch reproachful conditions as had made 
her the moſt miſerable creature on earth. 

© It was my criminal inclination (continued ſhe} for 
Caſlander, that made me ioflexible io your intreaties, 
and my father's commands to marry. you. But what» 
ever wrong this was to your merit, my guilt with regard 
to the gnerous Cleone is of a higher nature. The in- 
trigue I had with her huſband, was attended with circum- 
ſtances of the blackeſt treachery, I had broke through 
the cenderett engagements of friendſhip, and granted all 
that my diſſolute lover could aſk; when, finding my 
ſelt with child, to hide my infamy, be brought me ta 


this diſmal Place, « an old * houſe belonging to his 
EM family 
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family ; where I am cut off from human ſociety, except 

two or three ſtupid peaſants, his tenants, who refide in 
ſome part of this Gothic ſtructure. It is now fix years 
fince I have breathed and ſlept (ior I cannot call it living) 

in this melancholy confinement, without hopes of à 1e 
leaſe, being entirely dependent on Caſſander's allowance 

and Caprice, who but too well knows his own power 
and my folly ; which makes him, inftead of the humble 
lover, act the imperious tyrant. His viſiis are ſeldom, 
His flay ſhort, ad I am left whole months to languiſh a- 


lone in a detefted ſolitude, | | 


„ This child, (continued ſhe, weeping, and t:kirg 
the lovely creature in her arms) this child, which might 
have been my joy, proves my preateſt effliction. Should 
I die, ſhe is immediately abandoned to hardſhip and ne- 
ceflity ; ſhould 1 live, it diſtretts me to think ſhe may 


follow my ſcandalous example. How can I give her in- 


ſtructions to avoid thoſe vices which my practice ap- 
roves ? or recommend that virtue whole {acred rules I 


have openly vio'ated ? And till I love this wortbleſs 
man. Were I penitent, could I reſolve on a reforma- 


tion, this leiſure and retirement would be a bleſſing, an 
advantage to me; but I am obſtinate in guilt, while I 
deſpair of happineſs in this world or the next. Till I 
came hither, my hours were ſpent in frolic and'gaiety! A 
conſtant ſeries of diverſions ſhortened the days and gave 
wings to the jovial hours, which now have leaden feet, 
and burdened with grief, lag heavily along. No fort of 


reflexion gives me joy. Whether I look backward or for. 


ward, all is darkneſs and confoſion. I am no way qualifit d 


for retirement. Bocks ere my averſion, thinking is my 


borror : I am weary of living, and'aſraid to die!“ 

T heard this account with a heart full of compaſſion, 
and ſaid what I could to perſuade her to break off this 
criminal commerce with Caſfander, and throw herſelf 
on the care of Providence, and the generofity of her 
friends: Bat 1 had too much value for my own peace, 
and too great a contempt for a woman cf Aurelia's cha- 
rater, to make any perticular propoſals for her freedom; 
and, bidding her adizu, haſted back io the Earl's, with. 
* | out 
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eat ſaying one word of my adventure; which I com. 

mit to your ſec:ecy, and ſubſcribe myſelf, 

LC, - + our emer 
:  POLYDORE., 
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sia, „ 3 
70 U have declared againſt Matrimony, and for no 
other Reaſon, as I can learn, than that you are un- 
acquain ed with its Sweets, It you conſidered that 
there is no other licit Means for peopling the World, 
and eſtabliſhing a Kind of immor:iaiity by the Produce 
tion of a ſucceſſive Race of Men, you would, perhaps 
change your Opinion; but without confining ourſelves 
to general Reflexions, which affect leſs than thoſe of a 
more immediate Concern, let us ſee if you could not 
live more agreeably with a Woman, than in the fingle 
State you are reſolved to make Choice of. For my part, 
I ſhould think that, if you find yourſelf capable of re- 
gulating a Family, of living upon good Terms with an 
honeſt Perſon, and of giving good Education to Chil. 
dren, you would find that there is nothing more com- 
fortable than to live with a Woman, who has made a 
Tender of herſelf to you, and who is williog to diſ- 
charge all the Duties incumbent on that Union. And in- 
deed, if you examine every Thing that paſſes in a Fa- 
mily under proper Regulation, you will ſee that a good 
Woman ſhares with her Huſband whatever may happen; 
endeavouring to increaſe his Joy by her Satisfaction, and 
to alleviate his Pains and Sorrows by the Part ſhe bears 
in them. Though the firſt Tranſports of Love ſhould 
ſaffer ſome Abatement, yet the virtuous Woman will 
ſtill be her Huſband's beſt Friend. They concert toge- 
ther the Meaſures they judge conformable to what they 
deſi gu to undertake and put in Execution, They never 
act but by Agreement; their Thoughts and Seotiments 
reſt on the Foundation of mutual Confidence ; and the 
good Underſtanding that ſublifls between them, adds 
CE Pens og, 7 unſpeskable 
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W Charms to their Union. A Huſband may | 
3 himſelf 4n perfect Evfe, by leaving the Cere of 

is Fainily-Concerns to a frugsl and good Houſewife. 
How tweet muſt it be for him to have Children, who 
are the Effects of his Love, and who will be hereafter 
the Support of bis Oldezge? But it is a much more ſen- 
fible Joy, to Tee that theſe Children grow ap in Goodneſs 
by the Education given them. Single Liſe, in Man, cin 
no where find the real Conſolation and Afiſtance that are 
wht with in the Society of a Woman: You know that it 
is in Quality of Help. mate that God bas given ſo amiable 
a Half to Man; and that, therefore, the Scripture ſays, 
It is rot good for a Man to be alone. Yeu might e- 
ven ha ue ſeen in Hiſtory, that the Romans expelled their 
City thoſe that perfified to live in the State of Celibury, 
as being uſeleſs to the Republic; 8nd, for avght Pkrnow, 
it may be of Service to our Gavermment 40 lay a Tex 
upon all Batchelors. But it would be better to lay upon 
vourſelf the Injunction of engaging in Matrimovy, 
which, no doubt, will be more agreeable than you have 
hitherto thought of. Vou will take, I hope, in good 
Part, the Advice I here preſume yp e and be- 
yoo th that Tem, with All Sincerity, Ke. 


Lutter from an Uncle, * birfolicitmde for his young 


21 

700 e when ne Scenes of Life I paſſed 
through ſome "Years «g0, hen yu and T were | 

intimate Friends, and lived in the fame Ne ighbourhood 
Tam now arrived to an happy 'OK-age ; v you 27 be 
aſſured I mean en healthy one. I bave been near three 
Vears paſt « fingle Man; beve, ' alas? experienced the 
molt thear:-telt-Griefs ; bet Tate has ſotrened their Se- 
verity, and the tender Remembrance is become rather 
plesſing, then painful to me: Terjoy the Thangbt. chit 
each Dey bringe me ſtill vearer to as Meeting with thofe 


I have loved end tot, One tender Objett engroſfes all. 
my 
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my Attention, an Orphan Niece, recommended by a dy- 
ing Sifter to my Care. For her | feel all the Anxiety 
of a Father, and, for her Sake, wiſh to live till I can 
ſecure to her the Protection of ſome worthy Man, 
who may deſerve to call ſo bright a Jewel his. I give 
you Leave to make Allowances for an old Man's Fond- 
peſs, but I think her“ the faireſt Pattern of excelling 
Nature.“ Her Ape is juſt Sixteen; ber Birth and For- 
tune intitle her to make ſome Figure in what is called 
the Polite World, and I would by no Means exclude 
her from it; but how ſhall I guard her young Heart 
from being infected by the Follies ſhe muſt meet with 
there ? Have not I Reaſon to apprehend the Leſſons 
ſuch Numbers will be endeavouring to tesch her, in this 
School of Vanity, will make deeper Impreſſions than a- 
ny Thing I can ſay? To attempt defending her againit 
them is all I can do. For this Purpoſe, I endeavour to 
raiſe her in her own Opinion, to convince her of the 
Dignity of her Nature, and that ſhe was born for noble 
Purpoſes, than like the gay Inſect of a Day, to flutter 
for a while and die. I tell her, Admiration cannot 
long be her's; a few Years muſt put an End to it, ſhould 
no mercileſs Diſtemper, by removing the Cauſe, deprive 
her of it ſooner. But Eſteem, far preferable to Admira- 
tion, ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſes, ſecure to herſelf, even to 
her lateſt Moments. I do not attempt to depreciate 
the Charms of her Perſon; Iacknqwledge them to be ſu- 
perior to thoſe of the Generality of Women; but I re» 
commerd it to her to conſider this Advantage as a fur- 
ther Call upon her Gratitude to Providence, from whom 


ſhe bas received it. When ber Glaſs preſents to her the 


faithful Repreſentation of her Obligations to Nature, I 
adviſe her: to be careful, that the Jewel within may be 
worthy of ſo rich a Caſket; and intreat her to be watchful, 
that no internal Deformity may diſgrace the Elegance 
and Beauty of her outward Appearance, That the Re- 

gularity of her Words and Actions may correſpond with 
that of her Features, I beg her to be perſuaded that ro 
Paint can be purchaſed to animate ber Face equal to ihe 


Slow of Innocence and-conſcious.Virtue. . 
| | Q I am 
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I am very ſenſible all the Inſtructions I can give her, 
fall infinitely ſhort of thoſe ſhe would have received 
from her Parer:ts, had they been longer lent her. Her 
Mother would have held forth her indulgent Hand to 
guide her through thoſe Paths herſelf had trad with ſo 
much Honour. She would have prevented her miſta- 
king Thorns for Flowers, like too many of her unthink- 
ing Sex, who have gathered them as ſuch, and placed 
them in their Boſoms, without diſcovering the fatal Er- 

ror, *till wounded by them, h 
My principal Aim, in ber Education, is to make her 
a converſeable Companion to a Man of Senſe, and an 
uſeful Mother to her Children, I ſhall take Care to ad- 
moniſh ber, that, when married, ſhe gives not into the 
_ faſhionable Folly, I had almoſt called it Vice, of com- 
pleting her own Education, when ſhe. ſhould attend to 
that of her young Family. She, who has the Honour 

cf becoming a Wife and Mother, deſcends much too 

low, when ſhe ſuffers a Train of Maſters to attend her, 
and idly waſtes, with fiddling Men ard ſinging Women, 
tbat Time ſhe ſhould devote to the Care of her Chil- 
dren; 3 Care from which no Rank excludes the Mother, 
znd for which ſhe is ſure of being molteminently re- 

wa:Ced by the exquiſite Fleaſure ariſing from it; a Plea- 
ſure the gay, the faſhionable World, cap never know, 

'Z ke in diffe- ent Huſbard and the giddy Wiſe ſeek to at- 
tain by ſeparate Paths, to what they miſcall Pleaſure, 
end, Whilſt they are wilting Youth and Health in the 
vain Furſuit, their helpleſs Innocents are abar dot ed to 
the Care, cr, more properly ſpeaking, to the Negli- 
ger.ce of Servants, Thus do they rob themſelves of 
their beſt, their ſweeteſt Enjoy mente, and, with a Pa- 
tent's + tender Name, are Strangers to the pleaſing Senſa- 
tiors, the delicate Emotions, that fill a Parent's Breaſt. 
Ik a Hrſband and Wife, effectionately fond of each 
other, if the moſt melodicus Notes ever gave them a 
Pies ſure, equal to that which tbrills through their Veins, 
when tkeir little Pratilers, with infant Voice, attempt to 
hſp their Names ? Bcholo ſuch an happy Pair, ſutround- 
ed ty thi blocwirg Off: eirg, * Excs Rs 
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with Delight, ging on them, ont on each other; filled 


with Gratitude to Providence for the Tresſure intraſted 


to their Care, and reſolved, with the Divine Allittance, 
not to let it periſh in their Hand, 

This is domeſtic Happineſs; a Happineſs molt pure, 
molt perfect, becauſe moſt virtuous, It is a Fore: afts 
of what we hope to enjoy hereafter, where all is Elar- 
mony and Lore; it is ——to be felt alone — Lan- 
guage is too weak to exprels it, 

If you imagine, Sir, that what | have intimated to you 
of my Care of bringing up my Niece, can convey any 


uſeful Hint to you for the Inſtruction of your numerous 
OiFpring, it would give me an infinite Plꝛaſure to hear 
it. No one can have more ardent Deſires for their Wel- 
fate. This I owe to my perlect Efteem of you, Which 


Length of Time has never leſſened; and believe, that I 
hall — be your, Se. 


From a Young bee refle Ting on ; the a5/urd an! un- 
—_ E Do given bim by we Mather, 


six, 


Was condemned by ſome diſaſtrous Influence to bg 
1 an only Son, bora to the apparent Proſpe & of a large 
Fortune, and allotted to my Parents at that Time cf 
Lite when Satiety of comma Diverſions allows the 


Mind to indulge parental Affection with greater I: tznſe- 
neſs, My Birth was celebrated by the Tenan's wi a 


Feaſt; and Dances, and Bag-pipes ; Congratulations 
were ſent from every Family within ten Miles round; 


and my Parents diſcovered in my fi-ſt Cries ſuch Tokens 
of future Virtue and Underſtanding, thit they ceclerel 
themſelves determired to devote the remaining Part f 
Lite co my Happineſs, and the [ncreile of their B'a'e. 
The Abilicies of my Father and Mother were not per- 
ceptibly unequal, and Education had given neither 


moch Advantage over the other, They had both kept 
good Company, rattled in Chariots, glittered in Ply. 
| houſes, and darced at Court, and were both expert - | 
Q 2 the 
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( 372: } 
the Games that were in their Time called in as Auxilia- 
ries againſt the Intruſion of Thought. | | 

When there is ſuch a Parity between two Perſons aſ- 
ſcciated for Life, the Huſband, if he be not completely 


ſtupid muſt always ſuffer for Want of Superiority, and 
fiok in Submiſſiveneſs, My Mamma, therefore, go- 


verned the Family without Controul; and, except that 


my Father flill retained ſome Authority in the Stables, 


and now and then, after a ſupernumerary Bottle, broke 


a Looking Glaſs, or China Diſh, to prove his Sovereign- 
ty, the whole Courſe of the Year was regulated by her 
Direction, the Servants received from her all their Or- 
ders, and the Tenants were continued or diſmiſſed at ber 
Diſcretion, „ 

She therefore thought herſelf intitled to the Superin- 


tendency of her Son's Education; and when my Father, 


at the [nſtigation of the Parſon, fairly propoſed that I 
ſhould be ſent to School, very poſitively told him, that 
ſhe would not ſuffer ſo fine a Chud io ve ruined; that 
ſhe never knew any Boys at a Grammar School that 
could come into a Room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
Table without ſome. aukward Uneaſineſs; that they 


were always putting themſelves into Danger by ſome 
boiflerous Plays, or vitiating their Behaviour with mean 


Company; and that, for her Part, ſte would rather fol. 
low me to the Grave, than ſee me tear my Cloathe, and 
bang down my Head, and ſreak about with dirty Shoes 


and blotted Fingers, my Hair unpowdered, and my 
Hat uncocked. | | 


My Father, who had no other End in his Propoſal, 
than to be wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſince 1 


was not to live by my Learning ; for indeed he had 
known very few Students that had not ſome Stiffneſs in 


their Manner. They therefore agreed, that a domeſtic 


Tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt Gentle- 


man of mean Converſation, and narrow Sentiments, but 


whom, having paſſed the common Forms of literary E- 


ducation, they impl-citly concluded qualified to teach all 
that was to be learned from a Scholar. He thought bim- 
ſelf ſufficiently exalted by being placed at the ſame 1 * 
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ble with his Pupil, oe had no other View, than to 
perpetuate his Felicity by the utmoſt F lexibility of Sub- 
miſſion to all my Mother's Opinions end Caprices. He 
frequently took away my Book, let I ſhould mope with 
too much Application ; charged me never to write with - 


out turning up my Ruffl?s, and generally bruſhed my 


| Coat, before he diſmiſſed me into the Parlour. 


He had no Occaſion to complain of too durdenfoms | 


an Employment; for my Mother very judiciouſly con- 


ſidered, that I was not likely to grow politer in his Com. 
pany, and ſuffered me not to paſs any more Time in his- 
Apartment, than my Leſſon required. When I was 


ſummoned to my Taſk, ſhe enjoined me not to get any 
of my Tutor's Ways, who. was ſeldom mentioned before 

me but for Practices to be avoided, I was every Mo- 
ment admoniſhed not to lean on my Chair, croſs my 
Lege, or ſwing my Hands, like my Tutor; and once my 
Mother very ſeriouſly deliberated upon his total Diſmiſ- 
| fion, becauſe I bepyar, as ſhe ſaid, to learn his Manner 
of ſticking on my Hat, end had bis Bend in my Shoul- 
| ders, and his Totter in my Gait. 

Such, however, was her Care, that I eſcaped all theſe 
Depravities 3 and, when I was only twelve Years nld, 


had rid myſelf of every Appearance of childiſh Diffidence. 


I was celebrated round the Country for the Petulance cf 
my Remarks, and the Quickneſs of: my Replies; and 
many a Scholar, five Years older than myſelf, have IL 
daſhed into Confuſion by the Steadineſs of my Coun'es 
nance, ſilenced by the Readineſs of my Repartees, and 
tortured with Envy by the Addreſs with which I picked 


up a Fan, preſented a Soft box, or received an uy | 


Tea-cup. 


At Fourteen I was comp! 'etely ſkilled i in all the N. S 


ties of Dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all the 
Variety of Siiks, and: diftinguiſh the Product of a French 
Loom; but dirt my Eye through a numerous Compa- 
ny, and obſerve every Deviation from the reigning Mode, 
I was. univerſaily ſkilful in all the Changes of expenſive 
Finery g but, as every one, they ſey, has ſomething to 


which he is patticularly bor", waseming: 81 knqowieg 


in Bruſſels Lace. 23 The 
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er of adjuſting the Ceremonial of an Aſſembly. All 
received their Partners from my Hand, and to me eve- 
ry Stranger applied for Introduction. My Heart now 
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The next Year ſaw me advance to the Truſt and Pow- 


dildained the Inſtructions of a Tutor, who was re»ard- 


ed with a ſmall Annuity for Life, and left me qualified, 


in my own Opinion, to govern myſelf. | 
In a ſhort Time I came to Leadon, and, as my Fa- 


ther was well known among the higher Claſſes of Life, 
ſoon obtained Admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid Aſſemblies, 


and mcſt crouded Card.tables. Here 1 found myſelf 
univerſally careſſed and applauded ; the Ladies praiſed 
the Fancy of my Cloaths, the Beauty of my Form, and 
the Softneſs of my Voice; endeavoured in every Place 
to force themſelves upon my Notice; and invited, by a 
thouſand oblique Sollicitations, my Attendance to the 
Play-houſe, and my Salutations in the Park, I was now 
happy to the utmoſt Extent of my Conception; I paſſed 
every Morning in Dreſs, every Aſternoon in Vifits, and 
every Night in ſome ſele& Aſſemblies, where neither 
Care nor Knowledge were ſaffered to moleſt us, 
After a few Years, however, thefe Delights became 


familiar, and I had Leiſure to look round me with more 


Attention, I then found that my Flatterers bad very 
little Power to relieve the Languor of Satiety, or recre- 
ate Wearineſs, by varied Amuſements ; and therefore en- 
dexvoured to enlarge the Sphere of my Pleaſures, and to 
try what Satisfaction might be found in the Society of 
Men. I will not deny the Mortification with which 1 

perceived, that every Man, whoſe Name I had heard 
mentioned with ReſpeQ, received me with a Kind of 
Tenderneſs, nearly bordering on Compaſſion; and that 
thoſe whoſe reputation was not well eſtabliſhed, thought 
it neceſſary to juſtify their Underſtandings by treating 


me with Contewpt. One of theſe Witlings elevated 


his Creſt, by aſking me, in a full Coffeehouſe, the Price 

of Patches ; and another whiſpered, that he wondered 

why Miſs Friſe did not keep me that Afternoon to watch 

her Squirrel. | | . 
When I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſculine 
| Converſation 


1 * 
Converſation by thoſe who were themſelves baſely ad- 


mitted, I returned to the Ladies, and reſolved to dedi- 


cate my Life to their Service, and their Pleaſure; But 


I find that I have now loſt my Charms, Of thoſe with 


whom I entered the gay World, ſome are married, 
ſome are retired, and ſome have ſo much changed their 


Opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any Regard to my Ci- 


vilities, if there is any other Man in the Place. The 
new Flight of Beauties to whom I have made my Ad- 
_ dreſſes, ſuffer me to pay the Treat, and then titter with 
Boys. So that I now find myſelf welcome only to a 
few grave Ladies, who, unacquainted with all that ei- 
ther gives Uſe or Dignity to Life, are content to paſs 


their Hours between their Bed and their Cards, without 


Eſteem from the Old, or Reverence from the Young. 


7. the Conse f on the Death of ber bier, 


Mrs. Rowe, ; 

MADAM, 5 . 

: 1 Should have wrote to your Ladyſhip before now, but 
I thought your concern too juſt and ſincere, to be 


treated with ceremony. Indeed I am ill qualified to 


write epiſtles of conſolation. The wiſe, doleful things, 
that people vex their friends with on thoſe occaſions, ap- 
pear to me more like a farce than a juſt ſenſe of their 
grief. People may talk like good Chriſtians at their 


| eaſe, but pretty ſentences. and formal ſpeeches are very 


trifling remedies to a real and unaffected ſorrow. 
Tou ſee, Madam, I am ready to juſtify all your con- 


cern for Lady ————, Not that I think there is a- 


ny thing melancholy in her early death, aſter a life ſo 


virtuous. Your charming ſiſter has, in my opinion, 


quitted the ſtage very gracefully, and in all thedecorum 


of youthful charms and piety. Mr, Collier tells us in 


his E/ays, that if the ſun was never to riſe again, it 
would be much more glorious for him to fall from the 


ſkies with all his light and heat, than to gain a few hours 


only to languiſh and decline. 
My 


” 
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My thoughts are not at preſent intirely conſiſtent —I 
have been reading my Lord Shafte/bury's Moraliſt, which. 
bas fill'd my head with beauty, and love, and harmony, 
| but all of a divire and myſterious nature, However ſu- 
perior his notions may be to my capacity, I have been 
agreeably led on thro* I know not what inchanting ſcenes 
of happireſs, I wiſh you would read it, for it would 

make you the moſt charming and agreeable enthuſisſt in 
the world, Whether I am in my 1ight ſenſes at nere 


1 cannot tel), but you may be aſſur'd 
Jam, &c 


To the Jam, 9 Mrs, _ | 


MADAM, | 
i Have waited for the letter you promis'd me with 
great impatience ; but whether you write or not, you 
find I am reſolv'd to moleſt your — repoſe, I was going 
to ſay, but I believe I may recall that ſoft word for one 
of a more vexatious meaning, and flatter myſelf, that I 
only interrupt a ſort of 23 _— in which your 
Ladyſhip i is engag'd, 
I can't perſuade myſelf to impute your long ſilence to 
- inclination ; but have invented a hundred other accidents 
that have depriv'd me of the pleaſure of your Ladyſhip's 
letters, So rooted a thing is vanity in human nature [ 
and indeed it is one great privilege of our being, ard 
makes us as well ſatisfy'd with ſome pleaſing fiction, 
as the moſt real happineſs, For my part, I am always 
ealy, as long as I can perſuade myſelf not to call in que- 
ſtion my own merit; which, however imaginaty, leaves 
me in perfect tranquillity, "till a fit of modeſty raiſes 
ſome doubts and ſcruples to interrupt my felicity, + 
My brother begs you to accept a volume of lives com- 
pos'd by Mr. Rowe, I believe I am not partial in ſay- 
irg, there never was a better judge of the beauties of the 
Engliſp language, and of the graces of human life, 
than Mr, Rowe ; and as they were publiſh'd at the im- 


portunity of two or three of the author's friends, who 
are 
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are ai of great wit and 3 I don't queſtion 
they will on for finiſh'd "_ 
I am, &c. 


| From Mrs, Rowe to Mr, Thomas Revue, ber Huſband. 


Should be too vain, if I believ's any thing I can 
write Could give you half the ſatis faction your letter 
gave me. Tho' you have ſo often aſſured me of the 
conſtancy of your affection, I always hear the tender 
proteſtation with new pleaſure. I read your letter over 
and over, and grow proud to find I have ſecured the 
heart of a man of your ſenſe and merit. I ſhall make 
it the buſineſs of my life to fix your efteem, and think 
that reward worth all my care, 
is with great reaſon I am more impatient of. your 
abſence than you can be of mine, I hope not to be diſ- 
-«ppe;2icd of bearing from you the next poſt ; nothing 


but that can give me any pleaſure atthis dinance from 
you. Pray be here as ſoon as you can; 'till then * 
May every watchful * guard you, 


 Tathe ans, 


Could not content myſelf with aeg my 1 to 

you by Mr. —— -—- ; there was ſomething in that 
ſo cold and formal, and ſo unequal to the teaderneſs I 
woald expreſs, that [ reſolv'd to write to you, and ſend 
you all my ſoul ; but words cannot paint that fincere af- 
tection, that amity and juſt eſteem, that ſuch merit as 
yours has inſpir'd. However, I would flatter myſelf 
that your own heart will dictate ſomething of what 1 
would ſpeak, and inform you with what impatience you 


are expected by 2 if 
| | Your PHILOMELA. 
5 To 
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To the ſame. 


Find by your letter, that you are got well to the end 

of your journey; in this my prayers were anſwer'd, 
ard mey the heaven'y guardians Kill protect, and return 
you again to my wiſhes, 

In the mean time, I ſhall give no body occeGon to 
make panegyrics on my wit or good humour; the little 
ſhare | have of either, is owing to the embition I have 
to pleaſe you. This gives a ſerenity to my thoughts and 
a vVivacity | to my convetſa ion. II I endeavcur to ſay a 
fine thing, tis only to gain your eppleuſe;z and when 
you are a bſent, "tis indifferent to me whether I ſperk 
common ſenſe or rot; all ſociety grows inf pid, and [ 
hear nothing that deſerves the leaſt attention; even the 
rural {cenes fail to pleaſe me; the verdant ſhades and 
flewery fields, Ants t are gone, bave lot * 
charms. 5 

Tou flattert my vanity, in writing with ſo much cls: 
try ard potiteneſs; and if making it the buſineſs of my 
life to be egreeable to the man I love, can engage 
yorr teart, my happineſs is ſecure. Nor is it poſſible 
uch merit as yours ſhould ever ſoffer me to grow indit- 
ferent, 

While liſe ard {.reath remain; and wheo at laſt 
I feel the icy hand of death prevail, | 
My beart ſtrings crack, and all my ſenſes halt, 

Fil fix by image in my clcfipg eye, 

Sigh thy dear name, then lay. me down and die. 


To Mis Sarah Ss, 


CUR brother is very devoutly reading Quarles to 

me, ard by that, gives me a good excuſe to write 
nonſenſe. We are reduc'd to the faſt nece ſity, by the 
want of our things, ard Mr, Rewe is forc'd to read the 


pempblets of the laſt age for his entertainment, tle con- 


tinues 


( 19) 

tinues very well, and does not complain of the leaſt diſ- 
order in his health, We are ſtill at Agford, and ſhould 
taſte all delights the country ſcenes afford, if we could 


meet ſuch nymphs as you in every verdant ſhade to con- 
verſe with; your company would complete the eajoy= 


ment, and give the groves and ſtreams new charms. 
You know, my dear filter, that Lam always unaffeQed 


and ſincere in theſe kind of 8 
_*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to (well my page 
With wind and noiſe ; but freely to impart, 
As to a friend, the ſecret of my heart: 
And in familiar ſpeech to let you know, 
How much I love you, and how much I owe. 
Knock at my heart, for thou haſt ſkill to find 
It it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; 
And thro' Nr veil of words thou view f the naked 
3» min 0 N 
After all this verſe and proſe, I hope you'll gron' I 
have wrote 8 long letter; but have a little patience, and 


I'll releaſe you, with my moſt grateful thanks and fin- 


cere duty to my mother, to whom I have too great 0- 

bligations to be expreſs'd; but all that obedience and 

gratitude can return, ſhe may ſtill command from me. 
I am, my dear Silter, : 


From Mrs. Rawe to Ber Brother.in-Low. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, 
OU are not more charm'd with your hero, than I 


am to find you pleas'd with the molt noble and ſub- 


lime part of the new tragedy, Tis true, according to 
the weakneſs of my ſex, | might have been touch'd with 
beauties of a more ſoſt and effeminate nature; but it 
ſhews a ſuperior turn of mind, to enter iato public and 


generous ſeatiments, of Woe you expreſs ſo Ja an ad- 


miration, 
You have too modeſt an opiaion of yourſelf, in (a. 
ſpecting my 3 tho m tender relation I had to 


your 


© - 


Your, &c. 


( 180 ) 
your brother is difſolv'd, a thouſand NED obligations 
bind me to the intereſt of your family, which no time, 
nor accid2nt, will have power to blot from my ſoul. 
While virtue and gratitude are words of ſacred impor- 
tance, I ſhall never loſe the remembrance of he ſeries 
of favours I receiv'd ſrom you in my late happy relation. 
Your whole family ſeem'd in a gentle confederacy, buw 
to crown my hours with tranquillity and joy — May 
that kind and generous treatment I bad among you, 
find a full retribution ; whatever bleſſings Heaven has in 
ſtore for mortals, may they be all yours. 

For myſelf, I aſk nothing, but to conclude my part as 
ſoon as poſſible, and to finiſh the great action of lite with 
the applauſe of that impartial Judge, who knows the 
moſt ſecret intentions of my ſoul. 

But whatever variety of happineſe, whatever duration 
of being I ſhall paſs, my eſteem for you will be unalter- 
able: Thoſe ſparks of amity and bereficence which Hea- 
ven has kindled in my breaſt can never be extinguiſh'd; 
this ſacred principle of Love ſhall be perpetually improv- 
ing in the peaceful realms of light, 

| When confiant faith, and holy Hope ſhall die, 
One loſt in certainty, and one in joy; 

Then thou, more happy pow'r fair charity, 

Triumphant fiſter, greateſt of the three, 

Thy office and thy nature ſtill the ſame, 

Laſting thy lamp, and unconſum'd thy flame, 
Shale ſtill ſurvive 
| Shalt fiend before the * of Heav'n cos fel, 

Forever bleſſing, ond lorever bleſt, 


X 4 RIO R. 
Adieu. 


From the fame 10 Mr. Arabella Marrow. 


UADAM, 
AM extremely cblig'd to you, for the account of your 
travels. A view of thoſe fine proſreQs in your de- 

yen; i is much more agreeable to my te mer, then 

being 
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being at the pains of ſeeing them any other way; while 
FT am perſuzded your images of them are more beautiful 
and entertaining than the things you deſcribe, _. 
My Lady —— —— has given me an account of Mr, 
— — ' dea'h. 'She' ſpeaks of it in a manner that 
gives me the bigheſt eſteem for ber virtue, and the hu- 
manity of her temper: To make ſach juſt r:fleQions on 
life and its vanities, in the pride of youth, and gayelt 
circumſtance of fortune, is very uncommon, Bui no- 
thing gives me a greater opinion of her wit, and the e- 
legance of her taſte, than the value ſhe has for your 
converſation, You know I am very fincere ; as I have 
no dependence, I am paſt all ceremony with the world. 
Since Mr, Rowe's death, I bave bad neither hopes nor 
fears; but am in a ſtate of abſ-lute indifference with re 
gard to the events of this world. I have eaſe and plenty 
to the extent of my wiſhes, and can form no deſires but 
what my father's indulgence would procure ; and I have 
notbing to aſk of Heaven beyond the good old man's 
life. The perfect ſarQity of his character, with the 
benevolence of his temper, makes him a refuge to the 
widow and fatherleſs. The people follow him with 
their bleſſings and prayers, when be goes abroad; which 
he ſeldom does, but with a defign to reconcile ſome dif- 
ference, or to right the injured and oppreſs'd, The reſt 
of bis hours are entirely ſpent in his private devotion, or 
books, which are his ouly diverſions, But 1 forget my- 
ſelf, and acknowledge, it would be more 8. propos to 
entertain you with the charms of ſome handſome young 
fellow, or the dreſs and equipage of a beau, than with 
the moral virtues and temperance of hermits and philo- 
ſophers, e | 
Lady ——— tells me you are in a conſtant hurry of 
company in Warwickfpire, I ſuppoſe you do nor know 
that you deſerve my compaſſion ; bat I can't belp be- 
flowing it upon you. With all the graces of your per- 
fon, the charms of your wit ard adcre(+, or all beſides 
that mortality can boaſt, I would not be in your circum- 
| ſtazices, O rather 5 „ 
hear me, ome % 1% Hæmu' dewy top, 


Or 
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or to mount Atlas, or to the wilds of Africa, or any 
other ſavage wilderneſs on earth! O bear me 
Far from the noiſy follies of the great, 
The tireſome farce of ceremonious ſtate, 
Far om the thoughtleſs crowd, wholaugh, and 
| Pay, Ns 4 
And dance, and ſing, impertinently gay 
Their ſhort, lnefiimeble — — [ wm | 
In the humour I am now indulging, yeu will cer 
tainly think a deſart the molt proper place for . 
1 'Your, &c. 


To the Author of the Connoiſſeur, on the modern Method 
of Education among People of Faſhion, 
sIR, ; | 1 | 
Remember, in @ match between two perſons of dif- 
ferent religions, it was ſtipulated in the marriage 
articles, that the boys ſhould be bred up in the perſua- 


ſion of the father, and the girls in that of the mother. 


The cenſequence of this was, that one part of the fa- 
mily was taught to look upon the other with a moſt pi- 
ons cuntempt z and in the end it produced a ſeparation, 


The ſons followed the example of their father, and in 
order to avoid the leaſt appearance of ſuperſiition and 


bigotry, turned out Freetbinkers: The lady of the houſe 
retired with her daughters to France, and to preſerve 
them from a communication with heretics, confined 
them in a nunnery. _ | N 
The like method ſeems to be obſerved in the general 


_ education of children; who, as ſoon as they leave the 


nurſery, are refigned over to the care and direction of 
their reſpective parents according to their ſex ; whence 
it often happens, that families are as much * 

Die word Fre*thinker, ⁊obich in it's proper ſenſe, 
means one who examines freely, and thinks for him/elf, 
is now generally applied to thoſe who do not think at all; 
or under a pretence of thinking freely in religious matters, 
take a liberty of living a vicious and immoral life, and 
thereby throw an odium on the moſt glorious character that 


| @ reaſonable being can be paſſeſi d . 


1 


by their peculiar manners, as by a certain caſt of fea- 
tures or complexion, My young ſquire is put upon a 
lizle horſe before he can well walk, and becomes (as 
his father was before him) the pupil and companion of 
the groom and the game-keeper: And if mniſs's mamma 
ſhouid chance to be the daughter of a poor man of 
ality, and the wife of a ſubſtantial tradeſman, the 
little lady is early inſtructed to value herielf on her 
blood, and to deſpiſe her father's dirty connection with 
ms. OT” ”— | 5 
To this method of education it is owing, that the 
ſame vices and follies are delivered down from one ge- 
neration to another, The modiſh exceſſes of theſe 
times are in their nature the ſame with thoſe which 
were formerly in vogue, though they differ ſomewbat 
'in their ſhape and appearance. The preſent race of 
bucks, bloods, and freethinkers, are but the ſpawn of 
the Mohocks and the Hell-Fire. Club: And if our mo- 
dern fine ladies have had their Maſquerades, their 
Vauxhalls, their Sunday Tea-drinking at Ranelagh, 
and their Morning Chocolate in the Hay. Market, they 
| have only improved upon the Ring, the Spring-Gar- 
dens, the New-Exchange Afﬀignations, and the Morn- 
ing Pappet-ſhew, which employed the attention of 
their grandmothers: And as it 1s not apparent, that 
dur people of faſhion are more wicked, ſo neither are 
they wiſer than their predeceſſors, 285 
Wnen I contemplate the manner in which the youn- 
ger part of the polite world is brought up, I am apt to 
carry my reflections farther than what merely concerns 
their own perſons, Let our young men of faſhion ex- 
* their ignorance abroad, rather than improve at our 
niverſities at home ;-——let them trifle away their 
time in infipid amuſements, and run looſe about the 
town in one Continued round of extravagance and de- 
bauchery ; ——let our young ladies be taught nothing 
but gallantry and whiſt, and be ſeen only at rcuts and 
- aflemblies ;——if the conſequerce extend not beyond 
themſelves, Bat as theſe are to be the fathers and mo- 
thers, the guardians _ tutors, on whom the morals F 
2 | of 'F 
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of our next race muſt depend; it becomes a public con- 
cern, leſt the reign of vice and ignorance ſhould be 
ſupported, as it were, by bereditary ſucceflion, and pro- 
 Fagated to diſtant generations. 3 
The modern method of education is, indeed, fo lit le 
calculated to promote viriue and learning, that it is al- 
moſt impe ſſible the children ſhould be wiſer or better 
than their parents. The country ſquire ſeldom fails of 
ſeeing his ſon as dull and aukward a looby as himſelf ; 
while the debauched or foppiſn man of quality breeds 
up a rake or an empty coxcomb, who brings new diſ- 
eaſes into the family, and freſh mortgages on the eſtate. 
If you would therefore favour us, Mr. Town, with a 
few remarks on this ſubject, you would do ſervice 40 
poſlerity; for the preſent give me leave to illuſtrate what 
J have faid by the example of a very faſhion: ble family. 
Lady Belle Modely was one of the ficelt women in 
the laſt reign, as the Colonel her huſband. was one of 
the ſmarteſt fellows. After they had aſtoniſhed the 
world ſingly with the ec/at of their actions, they came 
together : Her ladyſhip was proud of fixing a man, who 
was thought to have intrigued with half the women of 
faſhion ; while the Colonel fell a ſacrifice to her beau- 
ty, only becauſe ſhe was admired by every body elſe. 
They lived together for ſome time in great ſplendor ; 
but 8s matrimony was a conſtraint upon their freedom, 
they at length parted by a private agreement. Lady 
Helle keeps the bet company, is at the head of every 
Party of pleaſure, never miſſes a maſquerade, and has 
card. tables conſtantly at her own houſe on ſundays. 
The Colonel is one of the oldeſt members of the club 
at /hite's, runs horſes at Newmarket, has an actreſs in 
keeping, and is protected from the impeminence of 
dune, by having purchaſed a ſeat in parliament at al- 
molt as great an expence, as would have ſati:fied the 
demands of his creditors, "4s | 
They have two children: The one has been educa- 
ted by the direction of his father, the other has been 
bred up under the eye of her mamma, The boy was, 
indeed, put to a grammer-ſchool for a while ; but La 
| | fin. 
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tin and Greek, or indeed any language except French. 
are of no ſervice to a gentleman : Ard as the lad bad 
diſcovered early marks of ſpirit, (ſuch as kicking down 
wheelbarrows, and ſetting old women on their heads) 
the Colonel ſwore Zack ſhould be a ſoldier, and accord- 
ingly begged a pair of colours for him, before he was 
fifteen, The Colonel, who had ſerved only in the 
peaceful campaigns of Cowen. Garden, took great pains 
to inſtil into Jack all that proweſs ſo remarkable in the 
modern heroes of the army. He enumerated his vidto- 
ries over bullies, his encounters with ſharpers, his mid- 
night ſkirmiſhes with conſtables, his forming of bag- 
nios, his impriſonment in round-houſes, and bis honour. 
able wounds in the ſervice of profiitutes, The Cap- 
tain could not fail of improviog under ſo excellent a 
tutor, and ſoon became as eminent as his father, He 
is a Blood of the firſt rate; Sher/och has inſtructed him 
in the uſe of the broad ſword, and Brozghton has taught 
him to box. He is a fine gentleman at aſſemblies, a 
ſharper at the gaming-table, and a bully at the bagnias, 
He has not yet killed his man in the banozrab/e way; 
but he has gallantly crippled ſeversl watchmen, and 
moſt courageouſly run a drawer through the body, His 
ſcanty pay will not allow him to keep a miſtreſs ; but it is 
ſaid, that he is privately married to a women of the town. 
Such is the conſequence of the ſon's education; and 
by this our people of diſtinction may learn, how much 
better it is to let a lad ſce the world, as the pbreſe is, 
than to Jaſh him through a grammar: ſchool like a pariſh 
boy, and confine him with dull pedants in a college 
cloiſter. Lady BELLE has not been leſs care fal of her 
daughter Miſs HARRIOT. Thoſe who undertake the 
buſineſs of educating polite females, have laid it down 
as a role to conſider women merely as Dolls; and there- 
fore never atiempt the cultivation of their principles, 
but employ their whole attention on adorning their per- 
ſons, The romantic notions of honour aud virtue are 
only fit for poor guk ward creatures, who ere to marty 
a ſhopkeeper or a parſon; but they can be of no ule to 
a fine girl, who is deſigned to make a figure, Accords 
| 1 5 Ss ingly 
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ingly Miſs HARRTOT was committed to the care of 
Madame Governante, who never ſuffered her to ſpeak a 
word of Engliſh, and a French dancing-maſter, who 
taught her to hold up her head, and come into the room 
like a little lady. As ſhe grew up, her mamma inftruct- 
ed her in the niceſt points of ceremony and good breed- 
ing: She explained to her the laws and regulations of 
dreſs, directed her in the choice of her brocades, told 
her what faſhicns beſt became her, and what colours beſt 
ſuited her complexion, Theſe excellent rules were con- 
ſtantly enforced by examples drawn from her ladyſhip's 
own practice: Above all, ſhe unravelled the various arts 
of gellantry and intrigue, recounted the ſtratagems ſhe 
had herſelf employed in gaining new conqueſts, taught 
her when to advance and when to retreat, and how far 
ſhe might venture to indalge herſelf in certain freedoms 
without endangering her reputation. | | 

Miſs HaRxRIOr ſoon became the public admiration 
of all the pretty fellows, and was allowed to be a lady 
of the moſ elegant accompliſhments, She was reckon- 
ed to play a Vetter game at whiſt than Mrs. Sharply, and 
to bet with more ſpirit at brag than the bold lady Atall. 
She was carried about to Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, 
and every other place of diverſion by the mother; 
where the was expoſed as at a pablic mart for beauty, 
and. put up to the beſt bidder. But as Mifs had fome 
fortune in her own diſpoſal, ſhe had not the patience to 


wait the formal delays' of marriage erticles, jointures, 


ſettlements, and pin-money ; and (juſt before the late 
z ct took place) eloped with a gentleman,” who had long 
been very intimate with her mamma, and recommended 
himſelf to Miſs HARR TOT, by a ſtature of fix feet and 
a ſhoulder knot. | | F 

| I am, six, your bumble ſervant, &c. 


On Madrfty and Aſſurance. 
SIR, | | = | EN 
Have here ſent you a Fable, with which, perhaps, 
you will not be diſpleaſed. 5 


Modeſty, the Daughter of Knowledge; and — 
the 


— 
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the Offspring of Ignorance, met accidentally opon the 
Road ; and, as both had a long Way to go, and had 


* 


5 experienced, from former Hardſhips, that they were a- 


like - unqualified to purſue their Journey alone, they a- 
greed, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition in their Natures, 
to lay afide all Animoſities, and, for their mutual Ad- 
vantage, to travel together, It was in a Country where 
there were no Inns for Entertainment; ſo that, to their 
own Addreſs, and to the Hoſpitality of the Inhabitants, 
they were continually to be obliged for Proviſions and 
Lodging. e 
Aſſurance had never failed of getting Admittance to 
the Houſes of the Great; but it had frequently been 
her Misfortune to be turned out of Doors, at a Time 
when ſhe was promiſing herſelf an elegant Entertainment, 
or a Bed of Down to reſt upon. Modeſty had been 
excluded from all ſuch Houſes, and compelled to take 
Shelter in the Cottages of the Poor; where, tho' the 
had* Leave to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, a Truſs 
of Straw had been her uſual Bed, and Roots, or the 
coarſeſt Proviſions, her conſtant Repaſt, But, as both, 
by this accidental Meeting, were become Friends and 
Fellow-travellers, they entertained Hopes of aſſiſting 
each other, and of ſhortening the Way by dividiog the 
Cares of it, | | 
Aſſurance, who was dreſſed lightly in a Summer Silk 
and ſhort Petticoats, and who had ſomething command. 
ing in her Voice and Preſence, found the ſame eaſy Ac- 
ceſs as before, to the Caſtles and Palaces upon the Way; 
while Modeſty, who followed her in a Ruſſet Gown, 
ſpeaking low, and caſting her Eyes upon the Ground, 
was, as uſual, puſhed back by the Porter at the Gate, till 
introduced by her Companion, whoſe faſhionable Ap» 
pearance and familiar Addreſs got Admiſſion for both. 
And, now, by the Endeavours of each to ſapport the 
other, their Difficulties vaniſhed, and they ſaw theme 
ſelves the Favourites of all Companies, and the Parties 
of their Pleaſures, Feſtivals, and Amuſements. The 
Sallies of Aſſurance were continually checked by the 
Delicacy of Modeſty ; and the Bluſhes of Modeſty were 
| RT | frequently 
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frequently relieved by the Vivacity of Aſſurance z who, 
though ſhe was ſometimes detected at her old Pranks, 
which always put her Companion out.of Countenance, 
was yet ſo awed by her Preſence, as to flop ſhort of 
Offence. e * 
Thus, in the Company of Modeſty, Aſſurance gain- 
ed that Reception and Eſteem, which ſhe had vainly 
hoped for in her Abſence ; while Modeſty, by Means of 
her new Acquaintance, kept the beſt Company, ſeaſted 
upon Delicacies, and ſlept in the Chambers of State, 
Aſſurance indeed bad, in one Par icular, the Aſcendan- 
ey over her Companion: For, if any one aſked Modeſty 
whoſe Daughter ſhe was, ſhe bluſhed, and made no 
Anſwer ; while Aſſurance took the Advantage of her 
Silence, and impoſed herſelf upon the World as the 
Offspring of Knowledge. 5 | 2 
In this Manner did tbe Travellers purſue their Jour- 
mey; Aſſurance taking the Lead through the great Towns 
and Cities, and apologiſing for the Ruſticity of her 
Companion; while Modeſty went foremoſt through the 
Villages and Hamlets, and excuſed the odd Behaviour 
of Aſſurance, by repreſenting her as a Courtier. | 
It happened one Day, after having meaſured a tedi- 

ous Length of Road, that they came to a narrow River, 
which, by a haſty Swell, had waſhed away the Bridge 
that was built over it. As they ſtood upon the Bank, 
caſting their Eyes on the oppoſite Shore, they ſaw, ata 
little Diſtance, a magnificent Caſtle, and a Crowd of 
People inviting them to come over. Aſſurance, who 
ſtopped at nothing, throwing afide the Covering from 
her Limbs, plunged, almoſſf naked, into the Stream, and 

ſwam ſafely to the other Side. Modeſty, offended at the 
| Indecency of her Companion, and diffident of her own 
Strength, would have declined the Danger ; but being 
urged by Aſſurance, and derided for her Cowardice by 
the People on the other Side, ſhe unfortunately veutured 
beyond her Depth, and, oppreſſed by her Fears, as well 
as entangled by ber Cloaths, which were bound tightly 
about ber, immediately diſszppeared, and was driven by 
the Current none know whither. It is ſaid, indeed, that ſhe 
Was 


, 


was afterwards taken up alive by a Fiſherman upon the 
Engliþ Coaſt, and that ſhortly ſhe will be brought to 
this Metropolis, and ſhewn to the Curious of both Sexes, 

Aſſurance, not in the leaſt daunted, purſued her Jour- 
ney alone; and, though not altogether as ſucceſsful as 
with her Companion, yet, having learnt in particular 
Companies, and upon particular Occaſions, to aſſume 
the Air and Manner of Modeſty, ſhe was received kindly 
in every Houſe ; and, at laſt arriving at the End of her 
Travels, ſhe became a very grent Lady, and role to be 
the firſt Maid of Honour to the Queen of the Country. 
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From à young Lad in Town to ber Aunt in the Country, 
deſcribing Greenwich Park, and the Paſſage to it by 

| HONOURED MADAM, „ 
AST Tueſday, being Eaſter Tueſday, I went with 
my Uncle, Aunt, and Coufins, down the River, 


= 


on what they call a Party of Pleaſure ; but with Deſign 
_ Principally to ſee Greenwich Park and Hoſpital. 
We took Water at the Tower, which I ſhall deſcribe 
in a future Letter: I was pretty much afraid of Danger 
from Anchors, Cables, and ſach like, as we paſſed by 
the great Numbers of Ships, that lay in our Way at 
firſt ſetting out. But afterwards the River looked very 
pleaſant, and the Number of Boats all roving with the 
Tide, made the River look very agrecably. | 
After ſailing a few Miles, we came within Sight _ 
of the Dock. yard at Deptford, Where ſeveral large Ships 
upon the Stocks afforded a fine Proſpect; as the naval 
Strength of England is both its Glory, and its De- 
fence, | bn 1 
Next to Deptford, I was greatly pleaſed with the 
Proſpect of the Royal Hoſpital at Greenwich, for Sea- 
men grown old in the Service of their Country, When 
we landed, we went into this fine Building ;z and in the 
Inſide, every thing, in my Judgment, was perfeRiy a- 
greeable to the Magnificence of the Outſide ; * 
| the 
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the one to be deſigned to do Honour to the Nation, the 
other to ſapport a Number of neceſſitous People, who 
ought to be the public Care. The great Hall, and the 
Paintings in it, are admirable ; but I know not whether 
they would not better ſuit a Palace, than au Hoſpital : 
And, indeed, this may be ſaid of the whole Building. 
From thence we went into the Park ; where I beheld 
divers odd Scenes of Holiday-folks, Here appeared a 
rakiſh young Fellow, with two or three Women who 
Jook'd like Servant-maids ; the Hero delighted, tbe 
Nymphs ſmiling round bim There a careful looking 
Father with his Children on each Side; Trains of ad- 
_ miring Lovers, ready-pair'd, followed one another in 
_ thronging Crouds at the Gate; a Sea-Officer, with a 
Lady not over-burdened with Modefly in ber Behavi- 
our: A Croud of City Apprentices, ſome with, ſome 
without their Laſſes: Half a dozen Beaux ogling ell 
they met: And ſeveral ſeemingly diſconſolate Virgins 
walking alone. The Concourſe of middling Objects 
Foto ag chiefly toward a bigh Hill in the Middle of the 

ark; where, as they arriv'd, their Buſineſs was to 
take hold of Hands, and run down ar faft as poflible, 
amidſt the Huzza's of 2 Multitude of People, who ear- 
nelly expected to ſee the Women fall, in hopes that 
their Cloaths would not lie fo conveniently, when they 
were down, as might be wiſhed, 

Thi:, Madam, is a Diverſion you would not expect 
ſo near the poliie City of London; but J aſſure you, 
ſuch a Levity poſſeſſed almoſt every. boey aſlembled on 
this Occaſion, as made the Park, tho' molt beautiful in 
iticlf, no way entertaining io 
Your moſt Cunifal Ni ice, 


Sir Richard Steele s Account of the * Cieling i in the 
great Bali at Greenwich, painted by * George Thorn- 
bill, | 


Went the other Day down the Rives: and” dined 
with ſome Virtuoſi Friends at Greenwich. The 
Purpoſe 
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Parpoſe of the Genileman, who invited as, was to en» 
tertain us with a Sight of that famous Cieling in the 
great Hall at Greeawich Hoſpital, painted by our inge- 


nious Countryman, Mr. Thornhill, who has executed a 


great and noble Deſign with a maſterly Hand, and un- 
common Genius, "The Regularity, Symmetry, Bold- 
neſs, and Prominence of the Figures, are not to be de- 
ſcribed, nor isit in the Power of Words to raiſe too 
great an Idea of the Work, As well as I could com- 
prehead it from ſeeing it but twice, I ſhall give a plain 
Account of it. | Ys 
Ia the Middle of the Cieling (which is about 106 
Feet long, and 56 Feet wide, and near 50 Feet high) 
is a very large oval Frame, painted and carved in Imi- 
tation of Gold, with- a great Thickneſs rifing in the 
| Tafide to throw up the Figures the greater Height; the 
Oval is faſtened to à great Suffeat adorned with Roſes 
in Imitation of Copper. The whole is ſupported by 
eight gigantick Figures of Slaves, four on each Side, as 
though they were Carved in Stone; between the Figures, 
thrown in Heaps into a Covering, are all manner of 
Maritime Trophies in Metzo-relievo, as Anchors, Ca- 
| bles, Rudders, Maſts, Sails, Blocks, Capſtals, Sea-guns, 
Sea.carriages, Boats, Pinnaces, Oars, Stretchers, Ca- 
lours, Enfigns, Pennants, Drums, Trumpets, Bombs, 
- Mortars, ſmall Arms, Granadoes, Powder- Barrels, Fire 
Arrows, Grapling-Irons, Croſs Staves, Quadrants, Com- 
paſſes, &c. all in Stone-Colours, to give the greater 
eauty to the reſt of the Cieling which is more ſignificant, 
About the Oval in the Inſide are placed the Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiack; the Six Northern Signs, as Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, are placed on 
the North-fide of the Oval; and the Six Southern Signs, 
as Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Piſces, are to the South, with three of them in a Groupe, 
which compoſe one Quarter of the Year : The Signs 
bave their Attitudes, and their Draperies are * 
| | an 
Aries is of a turbulent Apes, with little Winds and 
Rains hovering abeut bim, bis Drapery of a blutiſo Green, 
: | . ſhadowed 
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and adapted to the Seaſons they peſſeſs, as the cool, the 
blue, and the tender green to the Spring, the yellow to 
the Summer, and the red and flame- Colour to the Dog- 
Days and Autumnal Seaſon, the white and cold to the 
Winter; likewiſe the Fruits and the Flowers of every 
Seaſon us they ſucceed each other. | YL 
In the Middle of the Oval are repreſented King. Wil. 
liam and Queen Mary, fitting on a Throne under a 
rest Pavilion or purple Canopy, attended by the four 
Cardinal Virtues, as Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude 
and Juſtice. ; 8 


Over the Queen's Hesd is Concord, with the Faſces, 
at ber Feet two Doves, denoting mutual Cor cord ard 
innocent Agreement, with Cupid holdirg the Kirg's 
Scepter, while he is preſenting Peace with the Lamb 
and Olive Branch, and Liberty expreſſed by the A- 
thenian Cap, to Europe; who laying ber Crowns at bis 
Feet receives them with an Air of ReipeQ and Grati- 
tude. The King tremples Tyranny under his Feet, 
which is expreſt by a French Perſona ge, with his lead - 
en Crown falling off, his Chains, Yoke and Iron Sword 
broken to pie ces, a Cardina}*s Cap, triple crown'd Mitres, 
&c, tumbling down, Juſt beneath is Fime bringirg 
Troth to Light, near which is a Figure of Architecture, 
| holding a large Drawing of Part of the Hoſpital, with 
the Cupola, and pointing up to the Royal Founders, at- 
tended by the little Genii of her Art, Bereath her is 

_ SH up | e em 
ſhadowed” with dark Ruſſit, to denote the Changeablene/5 
of the Weather. April, or Taurus, is more mild; May, 
or Gemini, in blut; June, a calm red; July, more red 
Giſh, and as be leans upon his Lyon deili a little from the 
Sun. Virgo, almoſt naked and fing from the Heat of the 
Sun; Libra, in deep red; Scorpio weils himſeif from the 
ſcorching Sun in a flame-colour Mantle ; Sagittarius in red, 
leſs hot ; December, or Capricorn, blueiſh ; Aguariu in 
a wateriſh grien: Piſces in blue. Over Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, preſiden Flora; over Cancer, Leo, Virgo, pr cſii/es 
Ceres; over Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Bacchus; and 
over Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſces, Hyems hovering over a 
brazen Pot of Fire, | | | | 
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Wiſdom and Heroick Virtue, repreſented by Pallas and 
Hercules, deſtroying Ambition, Envy, Covetouſneſs, 
Detractioa, Calumny, with other Vices, which ſeem to 
fall to the Earth, the Place of their more natural Abode. * 
Over the Royal Pavillion is ſhewn at a great Height 
Apollo in bis Golden Chariot, drawn by four white 
Horſes,” attended by the Horz, and Morning Dews 
falling before him, going his Courſe through the twelve 
Sigas of the Zodiack ; and from him the whole Plafond 
or Cieling is enlightened, © | 
Each End of the Cieling is raiſed in PerſpeRtive, _ 
with a Balluſtrade and Eliptick Arches, ſupported by 
Gtoupes of Stone Figures, which form a Gallery of 
the whole Breadth of the Hall; in the Middle of which 
Gallery, (as tho* on the Stocks) going into the upper 
Hall, is ſeen in PerſpeQive the Tafferil of the Blen- 
Heim Man of War, with all her Galleries, Port-holes 
open, &c. to one Side of which is a Figure of Victory 
flying, with Spoils taken from the Enemy, and putting 
them aboard the Engliſh Man of War. Before the 
Ship is a Figure repreſenting the City of London, with 
the Arms, Sword and Cap of Maintainance, ſupported 
by Thame and Ifs, with other ſmall Rivers offering up 
their Treaſures: to her; the River Tine pouring forth 
Sacks of Coals,” In the Gallery on each Side the Ship 
are tbe Arts and Sciences that relate to Navigation, 
with the great Archimedes, many old Philoſophers con- 
ſulting the Compaſs, &c. | h 
At the other End, as you return out of the Hall, is a 
Gallery in the ſame Manner, in the Middle of which is 
the Stern of a beautiful Galley filled with Spaniſn Tro- 
phies. Under which is the Humber with his Pigs of 
Lead ; the Severn, with the Avon falling into her, 
with other leſſer Rivers. In the North-2nd of the 
Gallery is the famous Ticho Brahe, that noble Daniſh. 
Knight, and great Ornament of his Profeſſion and Hu. 
man Nature; near him is Copernicus with his Pithago- 
rean Syſtem in his Hand; next to bim is an old Mathe- 
matician holding a large Table, and on it are deſcribed 
two principal Figures, of the incomparable Sir Iſaac 
1 Yo n- _ © - Newton, 
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Newton, on which many extraordinary Things in that 
Art are built. Oa the other End of the Gallery, to the 
South, is our  leerned Mr. Flamſtead, Reg. Afiron., 
Profeſſ. with his ingenious Diſciple, Mr, Tho. Wefton. 
In Mr. Flamſtead's Hand js a large Scrole of Paper, on 
which is drawn the great Eclipſe- of the Sun that did 
happen on April 1715 near him is an old Man 
with a Pendulum counting the Seconds of Time, as 
Mr. Flamftead makes his Obſervations with bis great 
Mural Arch and Tube on the Deſcent of the Moon on 
the Severn, which at certain Times form ſuch a Roll of 
the Tides as the Sailors corruptly call the Higre, inftead 
of the Eager, and is very dangerous to all Ships in its 
Way. This is alſo expreſt'by Rivers tumbling down by 
the Moors Influence into the Severn. In this Gallery 
are more Arts and Sciences relating to Navigation. 
All the great Rivers, at each End of the Hall, have 
their proper Product of Fiſh iſſuing out of their Vaſes. 
In the four great Angles of the Cieling, which are 
over the Arches of the Galleries, are the four Elements, 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water, repreſented by Jupiter, 
Juno, Cybele and Neptune, with. their lefler Deities 
accompanying, as Vulcan, Iris, the Fauoi, Amphi- 
trite, with all their proper Attitudes, ce. 
At one End of the great Oval is a large Figure of 
Fame deſcending, riding on the Winds, and ſending 
forth the Praiſes of tbe Royal Pair. _ | 
All the Sides of the Hall are adorned with fluted Pi- 
lafters, Trophies of Shells, Corals, Pearls ; the Jambs 
of the Windows ornamented with Roſes empannell'd, or 
the Opus teticulamium heightened with green Gold. 
The Whole raiſes in the Spectator the moſt lively 
Images of Glory end ViQtory, and cannot be beheld 
without much Paſſion and Emotion. | WE 
N B. Sir James Bateman was the firſt Propoſer and 
the firſt BencfaQor to the Cieling. | 
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From the Connoiſſeur, on an affeeted w/e of bard Words. 


T is a heavy tax upon authors, that they ſhould al- 

ways be expected to write ſenſe, Some few indeed, 
who are rich in ſentimen!t,- pay this tax very chearfuily ; 
but the generality endeavour one way or another to elude 
it. For this purpoſe ſome have moulded their piece: 
into the form of wiege, axes, eggs, and altars; whil:: 
others have laced down the fide of a copy of verſe. 
with the letters ot their miſtreſs'e name, and called it 23 
acroſtic: Not to mention the curious inventions of re 
buſſes and anagrams. For the ſame reaſons, the mo 
dern ſong- writers of cur public gardens, who are oc. 
principal love-poets at preſent, entertain us with ſon- 
nete, and madrigals in Crambo. Authors, who pro- 
miſe. wit, pay us off with puns and quibbles; and witi: 
our writers of comedy, long ſwords, ſhort jerkins, and 
tables with carpets over them pals for incident and hu 
i 8 
But no artifice of this ſort has been ſo often and ſc 
ſucceſsfully practiſed as the immoderate-uſe of uncoutb 
terms and expreſſions. Words that mean nothing, pro: 
vided they ſound big, and fill the ear, are the belt ſuc. 
cedaneum for ſenſe, . Nothing ſo effectually anſwers 
Mr. Bayes's endeavour to elevate and ſurpriſe ; and the 
reader, though he ſees nothing but ſtraws float on the 
ſurface, candidly ſuppoſes that there are pearls and dia- 
monds at the bottom. Several dull authors by availing 
themſelves of this ſecret have paſſed for very deep wri- 
ters; and arrant nonſenſe has as of:en laid ſnugly be- 
neath hard words, as a ſhallow pate beneath the ſolemn 
appearance of a full-botiomed periwig. 

. Thoſe, who ate employed in what they call abſtrac' 
ſpeculatione, moſt commonly have recourſe to this me- 
thod. Their diſſertations are naturally expected to il 
luſttate and explain, but this is ſometimes a te ſſæ aboy:* 
their abilities; and when they have led the reader into 
a maze, from which they canact deliver him, they very 

| e wilely 
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wiſely bewilder him the more. This is the caſe with 
thoſe profound writers, who have treated concerning 
the eſſenee of matter, who talk very gravely of cup- 
peity, tableity, tallow candleity, and twenty other 
things with as much ſound and as little fignification, j 
Of theſe we may very well ſay with the poet. 
Such labour'd nothings in ſo ſtrange a ſlile,,  _ — 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make bop paige nee, 
F n TEE: i: 1+ +GFDOPE, 
No mode of expreſſion throws ſuch an;impenetrable 
miſt over a work as an unneceſſary profuſion of Tech- 
nical Teims, This will appear very.plainly to thoſe, 
who will turn over a few pages of any modern collec- 
tion of voyages. Deſcriptions of a ſtorm make ſome of 
the fineſt and moſt ſtriking paſſages in the beſt poets, and 
it is for theſe in particular, that Longinus admires the 
Odyſſey. The real circumſtances of a ſtorm are in 
themſelves, without the aid of poetical ornaments, ve. 
ry affecting; yet whoever reads an account of them ia 
any of our writers of voyages, will be ſo puzzled and 
perplexed with Starboard and Larboard, the Main-mat 
and Mizen-maſt, and a multitude of Sea-terms,: that he 
will not be the leaſt moved at the diſtreſs of the ſhip's 
crew. The abſurdity of this did not eſcape Swift, who 
has ridiculed it by a mock deſcription of the ſame kind 
in his Gulliver. Thoſe, who treat military ſubjecte, 
sre equally ridiculous: They overwhelm you with 
Counterſcarps, Paliſades, Baſtions, &c. and fo fortify 
their no-meaning with hard words, that it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to beat them out of their inttenchments. 
Such writers, who abound in Technical Terms, always 
put me in mind of Ignoramus in the play, who courts 
his miſtreſs out of the law. dictionary, runs over a long 
catalogue of the meſſuages, lands, tenements, barns, 
outhouſes, &c. of which he will put her in poſſeſſion, 
if ſhe will join iſſue with him, and manifeſts his paſſion, 
in the ſame manner that he would draw up a leaſe. 
This affeQation is never more offenſive, than when it 
gets into the pulpit. The greater part of almoſt every 
audignce, that fits under our preachers, are * 
| | an 
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and illiterate, and ſhould therefore have every thing de? 
livered to them in as plain, ſimple, and imelligible a 
manner 8s poſſible. Hard words, if they have any 
meaning, can only ſerve to make them ſtare, and they 
can never be edified by what they do not underſtand. + 
Young clergymen juſt come from the Univerſity, ate 
proud of ſhewing the world that they have been read. 
ing the Fathers, and are fond of entering on the moſt, 
abltruſe points of. divinity. But they. would employ 
their time more to their own credit, as well as the im- 
provement of their hearers, if they would rather en- 
deavour to explain and inforce the precepts of the A. 
poſtles and Evangeliſts, than retail the confuſed hypo- 
theſes of crabbed metaphyſicianss. 
As to eſſays, and all other pieces that come under the. 
denomination of familiar writings, oge would imagine, 
that they muſt neceſſarily be written in the eaſy language 
of nature and common- ſenſe. No writer can flatter 
himſelf, that his productions will be an agreeable part of 
the equipage of the tea- table, who writes almoſt toa 
abſtruſely for the ſtudy, and involves his thoughts in 
hard words and affected latiniſms. Yet this bas been 


reckoned by many the flandard-ftile for theſe looſe de- 


t:ched pieces. Addiſon was proud that he could boaſt, 
of having drawn learning out of ſchools and colleges in. 
to clubs and coffer-houſes, as Socrates was ſaid to draw 
morality from the clouds to dwell among men: But 
theſe people (as Lord Bolinbroke pretends to ſay of the 
ſame Socrates) mount the clouds themſelves. This new- 
fangled manner of delivering our ſentiments is called 
writing ſound ſenſe : If I find this mode ſeems likely to 
prevail, I ſhall certainly think it expedient to give into 
it, and very ſuddenly oblige the world with a Connise 
SEUR fo fſenfible, that it will be impoſſible to under- 
ſtand it. 5 | | = 

But hard words and uncouth ways of expreſſing our- 
ſelves never appear with ſo ill a grace as in our common 
converſation. —In writings we expect ſome degree of ex- 
actneſs and precifion ; but if even there they ſeem barſh 


and diſegreeable, when they obſtruct the freedom of our 
EK oY familiar 
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familiar chat, they either make us laugh, or put us out of 
patience. It was imagined by tho antient-, that things 
were called by one name among mortals, and by ano- 
ther among the Gods: In like manner ſome genilemen, 
who would be accounted fine-ſpoken perſons, diſdain to 
mention the moſt trivial matters in the ſame terms with 
the reſt of the world; and ſcarce enquire how you do, 
or bid you good-morrow, in any phraſe"that is intelli- 
gible. It always puts me in pain to find a lady give in- 
to this practice: If ſhe makes no blunder, it ſits very 
ungracefully upon her; but it is ten to one, that the 


rougb uncouth ſyllables, that form theſe words, are too 


harth and big for the pretty creature*s mouth, and then 
ſne maims them and breaks them to her uſe fo whimſi- 
cally, that one can ſcarce tell whether ſhe is talking 


French or Engliſh. I ſhall make no more refleQions 
on this ſubjeR at preſent, but conclude my paper with a 


ſhort ſtory, : | FR 20 
A merry fellow, who was formerly of the univerſity, 
going through Cambridge on a j*:rney, took it into his 
head to call on his old tutor, As it is no great wonder, 
that pedantry ſhould be found in a college, the tutor 
uſed to lard his converſation with numberleſs hard words 
and forced derivations from the Latin, His pupil, who 


| had a mind to banter the old gentleman on his darling 


foible, when he viſited him, entered his chambers with 
an huge dictionary under his arm. The firſt compli. 


ments were ſcarce over, : before the tutor bolted out a 


word big enough for the mouth of Garsgantua. Here 
the pupil begged that he would ſtop a little ; and after 
turning over his dictionary defired him to proceed. 
The learned gentleman went on, and the pupil ſeemed 
to liſten with great attention, till another word came 
out as hard as the former, at which he again interrupted 
him, and again had recourſe to his dictionary.— This 
appears to me the only way of converſing with perſons 
of ſo pompous. an elocution ; unleſs we convert the 
orators themſelyes into Lexicons, to interpret their own 


Phraſes, by tronbling them to reduce the meaning of 
their fine ſpeeches into plain Engliſh, | | 


| The 


1 
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Ty Study of the Engliſh Language recommended. 
Friend of mine lately gave me an account of a ſet 
A of gentlemen, who meet together once a week 
under the name oi The Exoten Crus, The title; 
with which they dignify their Society, ariſes from the 
chief end of their meeting, which is to cultivate: their 
Mother Tongue. They employ half the time of their 


aſſembling in hearing ſome of our beſt Claſſics read to 
them, which generally furniſhes them with coaverſation 
for the reſt of the evening. They have inſtituted an- 


nual feſtivals in honour of Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Mil- 


ton, &. on each of which an oration, "interſperſed with 


encomiums on the Engliſh language, is ſpoken in praiſe 
of the author, who (in the phraſe of the almanack) gives 
the red letter to the day. They have alſo eſtabliſhed a 
fund, from which handſome rewards are allotted to thoſe, 


who! ſhall ſupply the place of any exotic terms, that 


have been ſmuggled. into our language, by homeſpun 
Britiſh words equally ſignificant and expreſſive... An or- 


der is alſo made-againſt importing any contraband phra- 
ſes into the Club, by which heavy fines are laid on thoſe, 
who ſhall have any modiſh barbariſms found upon them; 


whether they be foreign words, ancient or modern, or 
any cant terms Coined by the Tow for the ſervice of 
the current year. . | 


The whole account, which I received from my friend, 


gave me great ſatisfattion : And I never remember any 
ſociety that met together on ſuch commendable prin= 
ciples. Their proceedings it muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, are ſomewhat unfaſhionable; ſor the Engliſh 
Tongue is become as little the general care as Engliſh 
Beef, or Engliſh Honeſty, Young. gentlemen are ob- 

liged to. drudge at ſchool for nine or ten years, in order 
to ſcrape together as much Greek and Latin, as they 
can forget during their tour abroad; and have com- 


monly at the ſame time a private maſter to give them 


French enough to land them with ſome reputation at Ca- 


lais, 
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lais. This is to be ſare very prudent as well as genteel. 
Yet ſome people are perverſe enough to imagine, that 
to teach boys a foreign language, living or dead, with- 
out at the ſame time grounding them in their Motlier 


Tongue, is a very prepoſterous” plan of education, 


The Romans, though they ſtudied at Athens, directed 
their ſtudies to the benefit of their own country, and 
though they read Greek, wrote in Latin. There are 
at this day in France Academies eſtabliſhed for the ſup- 
port and preſervation of the French language: And per- 
haps, if to the preſent Profeſſorſhips of Hebrew and 
Greek, there ſhould be added a Profeſſorſhip of the En- 
gliſh language, it would be no diſgrace to our learned 
Univerſities, OBS Be ORR FRY. RA ARG DL 
When we conſider, that our language is preferable to 
moſt, if not all others now in being, it ſeems ſomething 
extraordinary, that any attention ſhould be paid to a 
foreign tongue that is refuſed to our own, when we are 
likely to get ſo little by the exchange, But when we re- 
flect further on the remarkable purity, to which ſome 
late authors bave brought it, we are ſtill more concerned 
at the preſent neglect of it. This ſhameful neglect I 
take to be owing chiefly to theſe two reaſons ; the falſe 
pride of thoſe who are efteemed men of learning, and 
the ridiculous affectation of our fine gentlemen, and pre- 
„„ oo HT 8 | 
In complaiſance to our finegentlemen, who are them- 
ſelves the allowed ſtandards of politeneſs, I ſhall begin 
with them firſt, Their converſation exactly anſwers 
the deſcription, which Benedick gives of Claudio's : 
Their words are a very fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo ma. 
% ny ſtrange diſhes.” Theſe diſhes too are all French; 
and I do not know, whether their converſation does not 
a good deal depend on their bill of fare; and whether 
the thin mesgre diet, on which our fine gentlemen ſub- 
fiſt, does not in ſome mezſure take away the power of 
that bold articulation, neceflary to give utterance to 
manly 'Britiſh accents: Hence their converſation be- 
comes ſo ** fantaſtical a banquet,” and every ſentence 
they deliver is almoſt as heterogeneous a mixture as a 
"2 - ſalmagundy, 


ſalmagundy. A faſhionable coxdomb now never eom- 
plains of the vapours, but tells you that he is very much 
ennuyee: — be does not affect to be genteel,. but de- 
gagee: — nor is he taken with an elegant ſimplicity in a 
beautiful countenance, but breaks out in raptures on a 
je ne ſcay quoi, and a certain naivate. In à Word, his 
head as well as his heels is entitely French; and he is 
a thorough petit maitre/in his language as well as beha- 
viour. But notwithſtanding all this, I do not know, 
whether the converſation of our pretenders to wit is not 
Rill more barbarous. When they talk of Humbug, &. 
they ſeem to be jabbering in the ancouth diale& of the 
Hans, or the rude gabble of the Hottentots: Or it their 
words are at all allied to the-language of this country, it 
probably comes neareſt to the ſtrange cant ſaid to be in 
uſe among houſebreakers and highway men; and if, their 
jargon will bear any explanation, the curious are molt 
likely to meet with, it in a polite vocabulary, lately pub. 
liſhed under the title of the Scoundrel's Dictionary. 
Many, who are accounted men of learning, if they do 
not Join with fops and coxeombs to corrupt our language, 
at leaſt do very little to promote it, and-are ſometimes 
very indifferently acquainted with it. There are many 
perſons of both our Univerſities, who can decypher an 
old | Greek manuſcript, and conſtrue Lycophron extem- 
pore, who ſcarce know the idiom of their own lan- 
guage, and are at a loſs how to diſpatch a ſamiliar let- 
ter with tolerable facility, Theſe gentlemen ſeem to 
think, that learning conſiſts merely in being verſed in lan- 
guages not generally underſtood. But it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that the ſame genius, which animated the an- 
cients, has diſpenſed at leaſt ſome portion of it's heat 
to later ages, and particularly to the Engliſh. Thoſe, 
who are really charmed wich Homer and Sophocles, will 
hardly . read Shakeſpear and Milton without emotion; 
and if I was inclined to carry on the parrallel, I could 
perhaps mention as many great names as Athens ever 
Produced. The knowledge of Greek, Latin, &c. is 
certainly very valuable; bot this may be attained with- 


out the loſs of their Mother Tongue: For theſe _—_ 
- — ren 
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rend gentlemen ſhould know, that Water are not like 
e e in the church, too en of which cannot | 
held together, 2 2 
This great neglect of our own tongue ii is one of the 
principal reaſons, that we are ſo ſeldom favoured with 
any publications from either of our Univerſities, which 
we might expect very often, conſidering the great num- 
ber of learned men who reſide there. The preſs being 
thus deſerted by thoſe, who might naturally be expected 
to ſupport it, falls to the care of a ſet of i!literate hire- 
linge, in whoſe hands it is no wonder if the language is 
every day mangled, and ſhould at laſt be utterly'de- 
| Rroyed, Writing is well known to be at preſent as much 
a trade as any handicraft whatever; and every man, 
who can vamp up ary thing for preſent ſale, though 
void of ſenſe or ſyntax, is lifted by the bookſellers as an 
author, But allowing all our preſent writers to be men 
of parts and learning, (as there are doubtleſs ſome who 
may be reckoned ſo) is it probable that they ſhould ex- 
ert their abilities to the utmoſt, when they do not write 
for fame, like the ancients, but 8s a means of ſubſiſ- 
tance ? If Herodotus and Livy had f{6'd their hiſtories 
at fo much a ſheet, and all the other Greek and Latin 
Claſſics had written in the ſame circumſtances with ma- 
ny modern authors, they v-ould hardly have merited all 
that applauſe they ſo juſtly receive at preſent. The 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides might perhaps not 
have been much better than modern Tragedies; Vir il 
migbt have got a dinner by half a dozen Town 
logues ; and Horace have wrote Birth. day Odes,or — 
and then a lampoon on tbe compary at the Bek. 
A faiſe modeſty is another greai cauſe of the few publi- 
cations by men of eminence and leergiog. However equal 
to the teſe, they have not ſufficient cor fiderce to ven- 
ture to the preſs, but are rather guilty of wilſul injuſtice 
to themſelves and to the public. To reſcue our Native 
Language from the hands of ignorants and mercena- 
ries, is « taſk worthy thoſe, who are accounted orna- 
ments of our Seats of Learning; and it is ſurely more 
than 
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than common ingratitude in thoſe, who eat the bread of 
literature, to refufe their utmoſt endeavours to ſup- 


To the Connoiſſeur, on Dram-drinking. 


8 IR, „ FF e . 3 
HAVE the misfortune to be married to a poor 
ſiekly creature, who labours under a compliestion of 
diſorders, and which nothing can relieve but a continued 
courſe of Strong Liquors; though, poor woman | ſhe 
would-notelſe touch a Dram for the world, Sometimes 
ſhe is violently troubled with the tooth-ach, and then 
ſhe is obliged to hold a glaſs of Rum in her mouth, to 
numb the pain: At other times ſhe is ſeized with a 
racking fit of the cholic, and nothing will ſo ſoon give 
her eaſe as ſome right Holland's Gin. She has the gout 
in her conſtitution ; and whenever ſhe feels a twitch of 
it, the only thing is ſheer Brandy to keep it from her 
head: But this is ſometimes too cold for her, and ſhe is 
forced to drive it out of her ſtomach with true Iriſh 
Uſquebaugh. She is never free from the vapours, not- 


withſtanding ſhe is continually drinking Hartſhorn-and 


Water; and ever ſince ſhe miſcarried, ſhe is ſo hyſte. 
rical ia the night-time, that ſhe never lives without a 
Cordial-water bottle by her bed-fide. I have paid the 
apothecary above fifty pounds for her in one year; and 
his bill is laced down with nothing but Drops, Pepper. 
mint Water, and the Cordial Draught repeated. 7 
Her very diet muſt always be made heartening, other- 
wiſe it will do her no good, Tea would make her low- 
ſpirited, except ſhe was to qualify every diſh with a 
large ſpoonful of Rum. She has a glaſs of Mountain 
with Bitters an hour before dinner to create an appetite; 
and her ſtomach is ſo poor, that when ſhe is at table, 
ſhe muſt force every bit down with a glaſs of Madeira, 
We uſually have a tiff of Punch together in the even- 
ing; but the acid would gripe her, and the water keep 
her awake all the night, if it was not made comfortable 
with more than an equal portion of Spirit, * 
15 | ut 


— 
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Zut notwithſtanding the grievous complaints :ſhe 
hourly labours under, ſhe is very hale ; and her com- 
plexion is, to all appearance, as healthy and florid as 3 
milk. maid'ꝰs ; except, indeed, that her noſe and fore - 
head are ſubjeQ to red pimples,.blotches, and breakiogr» 
out, which the apothecary tells me are owing to a kind 
of a ph/ogifiic humour in her blood. For my part, 
conſidering the quantity of eombuſtibles ſhe continually 
urs down, I ſhould imagine the fire in her ſtomach 
would kindle a flame in her countenance; and I ſhould 
not wonder, if ſhe looked as horrible, as thoſe who bang 
their face over a bowl of Burnt-brandy at Snap-dragon, 
I am, six, your humble ſervant, 1; 


© Pliny to Septitius 


HERE are, it ſeems, who have condemned me 
to you, as being upon all occaſions too laviſh in 
commendation of my friends. I acknowledge the charge, 
and glory in it too; for can there be a nobler error than 
an exceſs of benevolence ? But flill, who are theſe, let 
me aſk, that are better acquainted with my friends than 
1am myſelf? Vet grant there are any ſuch, why will 
they deny me ſo pleaſing a miſtake? For ſuppoſing my 
friends deſerve not the high encomiums I give them, 
certainly 1 am happy in believing they do, Let them 
recommend then this ungenerous ſtrictneſs to thoſe (and 
their number is not inconſiderable) who imagine they 
ſhew their judgment, when they indulge their cenſure. 
As for myſelf, they will never be able to perſuade me I 
Can be guilty of an exceſs in friendſhip, Farewell. 


= Pliny's Letter to Airius Clemens. 


IF ever polite Literature flouriſhed at Rome it certain- 
1 l/ does now, of which I could give you many emi- 
nent inſtances: I will content myſelf however with 

naming 


* 
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naming only Euphrates the philoſopher. I firſt made ac- 
quaintance with this excellent perſon in my youth. When 
1 ſerved- in the army in Syria, I had an opportunity of 
converſing with him familiarly, and took ſome pains to 
gain his affection; tho* that indeed was nothing difficult, 
for he is exceeding open to acceſs, and full of that huma- 
nity which he profeſſes. I ſhould think myſelf extreme- 
ly happy, if I bad as much anſwered the expectations 
he at that time conceived of me, as he exceeds every 
thing I had imagined of him. But perhaps I admire 
his excellencies more now than I did then, becauſe I 
underſtand them better; if I can with truth, ſay I un= 
derſtand them yet: For as none but thoſe who are {kiil- 


ed in Painting, Statuary, and the plaſtic Art, can form 


a right judgment of any performances in thoſe ſciences; 
ſo a man muſt himſelf have made great advances in Jearn- 
ing, before he is capable of forming a juſt notion of the 
learned. However, as far as I am qualified to deter- 
mine, Euphrates is poſſeſſed of ſo many ſhining talents, 
that he cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt injudicious obſer- 
ver. He reaſons wich much force, penetration and ele- 
gance, and frequently launches out into all the ſublime 

and  luxuriant eloquence of Plato. His ſtile is rich and 
flowing, and at the ſame time ſo wonderfully ſweet, 
that with a pleaſing violence he forces the attention of 
the moſt unwilling hearer. His outward eppearance is 
agreeable to all the reſt, He has « good ſhape, a come- 
ly aſpe&, long hair, and a large white beard, circum. 
ſtances, which, tho' they may probably be thought tri- 
fling and aceidental, contribute however to pain him 
much reverence, There is no affected negligence in his 
babit ; bis countenance is grave, but not auſtere; and 
his approach commands reſpe& without creating awe : 

Diſtinguiſhed as he is by the ſanctity of his manners, he 
is no leſs ſo by his polite and affable addreſs. He poiats 
his eloquence againſt the vices, not the perſons of man- 
kind, and without chaſtifing reclaims the wanderer. 
His exhortations ſo esptirate your attention, thai you. 
hang as it were upon his lips ; and even after the heart 

is convinced the ear 12 wiſhes to liſten to the harmo- 
| | nious 


19 . 
nious reaſoner. His family conſiſts of three children (two 
of which are ſons) whom he educates with the utmoſt 
Care, His father. in. law Pompeius Jolianus, as he greatly 
ö diſlinguiſned himſelf in every other part of his life, fo par- 
ticularly in this, that tho' he was himſelf of the higheſt 

rank in his province, yet among many conſiderable com 
Petitors for his daughter, be preferred Euphrates as firſt 
in mer it tho' pot in dignity. But to dwell no longer on 
the virtues of a man whole conyerſation 1 am ſo unfortu- 
nate as not to have leiſure to enjoy, what would it avail, 
but to encreaſe my uneaſineſe that I cannot enjoy it ? My 
time is wholly taken up in the execution of a very honour. 
ble indeed, but very (troubleſome employment; io hearing 
cauſes, anſwering petitions, pailing accounts and writing 
of letters; ; but letters, alas | where genius has no ſhare. 
I ſometimes complain to Euphrates (for I have leiſure at 
leaſt ſor that) of theſe unpleaſing occupations. He en- 
deavours to comfort me, by a ffirming, that to be enga- 
ged in the ſervice of the public, to hear and determine 
cauſee, to explain the laws and adminiſter juſtice, is a 
part, and the nobleſt part too, of Philoſophy, as it is 
reducing to practice what her profeſſors teach in ſpecu- 
lation. It may be ſo ; but that it is as agreeable as to 
ſpend whole days in attending 10 his uſeful converſation, 
eren his rhetoric will never be able to convince 
me. I cannot therefore but Rrongly recommend it to 
you, who have leiſure, the next time you come to 
Rome (and you will come I dare ſay ſo much the ſoon- 
er) to take the benefit of his elegant and refined inſttuc- 
tions. I am not, you ſee, in the number of thoſe who 
envy others the be ppineſs they cannot ſhare themſelves : 
On the contrary, it is a very ſenſible pleaſure to me, 
when I find my friend's in poſſeſſion of an enjoyment 
from which I have the misfortune to be excluded. 
Farewell, | 


Pitny to Hiſpulla. 


TFT is not eaſy to determine whether my love or eſteem 
were greater for thai wile and excellent man your fa- 
ther ; 
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ther; but this is moſt certain, that in reſpect to his e 


W 


mory und your virtues, I have the tendereſt value for 
you, Can I fail then to wiſh (as I ſhall by every means © 


in my power endeavour) that your ſon may copy the 
virtues of both his grandfathers, particularly his mater- 
nal? As indeed his father and his uncle will furniſh him 
_ alſo with very illuſtrious examples. The ſureſt method 
to train him up in the ſteps of theſe valuable men, is 
early to ſeaſon his mind with polite learning and uſeful 
knowledge; and it is of the laſt conſ-quence ffom whom 
he receives theſe inſtrutions, Hitherio he has had his 
education under your eye, and in your houſe ; where 
he is expoſed to few, I ſhould rather ſay no, wrong im- 
preſſtons. But he is now of an axe to be ſent from 
home, and it is time to place him with ſome profeſſor 
of Rhetoric, of whoſe difcipline and method, but above 
ell, of whoſe morals, you may be well ſatisfied, Among 
the many advantages for which this youth is indebted to 
nature and fortune, he has that of a moſt beautiful per- 
ſon. It is neceſlary therefore, in this looſe and ſlippery 
ape to find out one, who will not only be his tator, but 
his guardian and bis guide. I will venture to recom- 
mend Julius Genitor to you under that character. 1 
love him, I confeſs, extremely; bat my affection does 
by no means prejudice my judgment; on the contrary, 
it is, in truth, the effect of it. His behaviour is grave, 
and his morals irreproschable; perhaps ſomething too 
ſevere and rigid for the manners of theſe times. His 
qualifications in his profeſſion you may learn from many 
others; for the art of eloquence, as it is open to all the 
world, is ſoon diſcovered; but the qualities of the heart 
lie more concealed, and out of the reach of common 
obſervation ; and it is on that fide I undertake to be 
anſwerable for my friend. Your ſon will bear nothing 
from this worthy man, but what will be for his advan- 
tage to know, nor learn any thing of which it would 
be happier he ſhould be ignorant, He will repreſent to 
him as often, and with as much zeal, as ycu or I ſhould, 
the virtues of his family, and what a glorious weight of 
characters he has to ſupport, K-46 will not heſitate then 
2 ; 10 
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| place bin with f tutor, whoſe firſt care will be to form 
is manners, and afterwards to inſtru him in eloquence; 
an attainment ill-acquired if with the neglect of moral 
improvements, Farewell. 3 5 | 


Pliny to Soffius, 


Have @ very fingular value for Calvifius Nepos ; 
as indeed he is a man of indefatigable induſtry, great 
eloquence, and (what I preferto all the reſt) of a 0 
mate integrity: He is nephew to your friend and my 
. Calvifius ; I beg therefore you would do him and 
his uncle the honour of making him one of the tribunes 
of the ſoldiers, It will be an obligation to us at the 
ſame time, as well as to Nepos, whom 1 am perſuaded 
you will thick equally deſerving your favour, You 
have beſtowed numberleſs good offices upon many ; but 
I will venture to ſay, you never conferred one that was 
better placed than bere, and few, perhaps ſo well. 
Farewell. 5 g 4 


a- buſingi was to decide contreverfiet in the army, 
and to take care of the works and camp. | | 


Pim to bis Wi 7 Calphurnia, - 


EVER was buſineſs more uneaſy to me, than 
| when it prevented me not oaly from attending 
bot following you into“ Campania ; as at all times ſo 
particularly now, I wiſh to be with you, that I may be 
a witneſs what progreſs you make in your ſtrength and 
recovery, and how the tranquili:y, the amuſements 
and plenty of that charming couniry agree with you, 
Were you in perfe& health, yet I could ill ſupport your 
abſence; for even a moment's uncertainty of the wel. 
fare of thoſe we tenderly love, is a ſituation of mind, 

: RO infinitely 
* Where Jabatus Ca/phurnia's grandfaiber had a de- 
lightful villa, much celebrated. 
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infioitely painful; but now your ſickneſi conſpires with 
your abſence to perplex me with a thouſand diſquietudes. 
I fear every thing that can befall you, and, as is uſual 
with all, under the ſame terrifying apprebenſions, ſuf- 
pet moſt, what I moſt dread. Let me conjure you to 
prevent my ſolicitude by writing to me every day, and 
even twice a day: I ſhall be more eaſy, at leaſt while I 
am reading your letters; though all my apprehenfions 
will again return upon me the moment I have peruſed 
ahom;. Farewell | 0 7 Z 20 


Pliny to Geminius; A 


UR friend Maerinus is pierced with the ſevereſt af- 
| fliction. He bas loſt his wife ! a lady, whoſe un- 
common virtues would have rendered her an ornament 
even to antient times. He lived with her thirty. nine 
years in the moſt uninterrupted harmony. How re- 
fpectſal was her behaviour to him; and how did ſne 
herſelf deſerve the higheſt veneration, as ſhe blended 
and united in her character all thoſe amiable virtues that 
adorn and diſtinguiſh the different periods of female life. 
It ſhould, methinks, afford great conſolation to Macri- 
nus, that he has thus long enjoyed ſo exquiſite a bleſſing, 
But that reflection ſeems only ſo much the more to im- 
bitter his loſs ; as indeed the pain of parting with our 
happineſs Qill riſes in proportion to the length of it's 
- continuance, I cannot therefore bat be greatly anxious 
for ſo valuable a friend, till this wound to his peace ſhall 
be in a condition to admit of proper applications. 
Time however, together with the neceſſity of the thing, 
and even a ſatiety of grief itſelf, will bet effect it's 
eure. Farewell, ” 8 | ; g 


f . 4 | / 
Pliny to Caluiſius. 


THER people viſit their eſtates it order to recruit 
their purſes ; whili I go to mire only to return 
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ſo much the peorer, I had fold my vintage to the mer. 
chants, who were extremely eager to purchaſe it, en- 
couraped by the price it then bore, and what it was pro- 
bable it would riſe to: However they were diſappointed 
in their expectations. Upon this occaſion to have made 
the ſame general abatement to all would have been much 
| the eaſieſt, tho? not ſo equitable a method. But juſ- 
tice, ecccrdirg to my eſtimete, is the nobleſt of all vir. 
tues, and to be purſued in one's domeſtic as well as 
public conduct; in minute, as in great affairs ; and in 
our own as well as in the concerns of others. And if 
every deviation from rectitude is equally criminal, 
every approach to it muſt be equally laudable, In the 
firſt place then, I remitted to all in general, one eighth 
part of the price they had agreed to give me, that 
none might go away without a mark of my liberaliiy : 
In the next, I particularly conſidered thoſe who having 
advanced large ſums towards their purchaſe, and done 
me ſo much the more ſervice, and bas been greater ſuf- 
ferers themſelves. To thoſe therefore who bought of 
me to the value of f ten thouſand ſeſlerces, I gave back 
over and above that, which I may call the general and 
common eighth, a tenth part of what they bad paid 
above that ſam. I don't know whether I expreſs myſelf 
clearly enough; I will endeavour to explain my mean- 
ing more fully: For inſtance z ſuppoſe a man had pur- 
chaſed of me to the value of fifteen thouſand 5 ſeſterces, 
I remitted to him one eighth part of that whole ſum, 
and likewiſe one tenth of f five thouſand, Beſides 
this, as ſeveral! had depoſited in different proportions 
the part of the price they bad agreed to pay, whilſt o- 
thers had advanced nothing; I thought it would not be 
agreeable to equity, that all theſe ſhould be favoured 
with the ſame undiſtioguiſhed remiſſion. To thoſe, 
therefore, who had made avy payments, I returned a 
tenth pert upon each of the ſums ſo paid. By this 
1. | | means, 
* The ſleics maintained that all crimes are equal, 
1 Abort Bol, of our money, 
About 129). of our money. 
+ About 40l. ferling. 
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means, I made à proper acknowledgement to each of 
them according to their reſpective deſerts ; and likewiſe 
encouraged them, not only to deal with me for the fu- 
ture, but to be forward in their payments. This in- 
ſtance of my good. nature, or my judgment (call it which 
you pleaſe) was a very conſiderable expence to me, 
However I found my account in it; for all the country 
greatly approved both of this uncommon piece of ge- 
neroſity, and the method in which I conducted it, Even 
thoſe whom I did not -:2a/urs (as they -ſay) by the ſame all, 
but diſtinguiſhed according to their ſeveral degrees, 
thought themſelves obliged to me in proportion to the 
integrity of their diſpolitions, and went away pleaſed 
with having experienced, that not with me, 


The brave and mean an equal honour find. Hows; 


Pliny to Paternus, 


HE fickneſs which has run thro' my family, and 
carried off ſeveral of my domeſtics, ſome of 
them too in the prime of their years, has deeply afflicted 
me. I have two conſolations, however, which tho? 
they are not equal to ſo conſiderable a grief, ſtil] they 
are conſolations. One is, that as I bave always very 
readily manumized my flaves, their death does not al. 
together ſeem immature, if they lived long enough to 
receive their freedoms ; the other, that I have allowed 
them to make a kind of a will , which I obſerve as 
religiouſly as if they wers legally intitled to that privi- 
lege, I receive and obey their laſt requeſts as ſo many 
authoritative commands, ſuffering them to diſpaſe of their 
effects to whom they plesſe ; with this ſingle roſtriction, 


that they leave them to ſome in my family, which to per- 


ſons in their ſtations, is to be eſteemed as a ſort of com- 
monwealth. But tho' I endeavour to acquieſce under 

theſe reflectione, yet the ſame tenderneſs which led * to 

c | | ew 

+ 4 laue could acquire no property, and conſequently 
Was incapable by law of making a will, _ | 


—— — en — 8 — — 
* 
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ſhev/ them theſe indulgences, ſtill breaks out and over. 
powers my ftrongeſt-reſolutions, However, I would not 
wiſh to be inſenſible to theſe ſoft impreſſions of huma- 
nity ; tho' the generality of the world, I know look 
upon loſſes of this kind in no other View, than as a 


. diminution of their property, and fancy by cheriſhing 


ſuch an unfeeling temper they diſcover a ſuperior forti- 
tude and good ſenſe, Their wiſdom and magnanimity 


I ſhall not diſpute. But manly I am ſure they are not; 


for it is the very criterion of true manhood to feel thoſe 
impreſſions of ſorrow which it endeavours to reſiſt, and 
to admit not to be above the want of conſolation. Bot 
perhaps I have detained you too long upon this ſubject, 
- tho” rot: fo long as I wovld, There is a certain 
pleaſure in giving vent to ones grief; eſpecially when 
we-pour out our ſorrows in the boſom of a friend, who 
will approve, at leaſt pardon, our tears. Farewell. 


There is ſame thing ſo ancenmenty eee in fzispamily 
Piece, that the reader cannot br diſpleaſed with being Hops 
ped a moment to take a ſecond wiew of it. FF nothing 

remained of Pliny but this fingular Trait of bis — 
we might nevertheleſi aſſuredly pronounce of him, that he 
was ennobled by every ſocial virtue. For as it is certain 
the greateſ? minds have ever been moſt open to impreſſions 
of the humane kind, /o every moral virtue neceſſarily flows 
from ornevolence as from it's true and genuine ſource: Ut 
is impoſſible a man, who has a juſt feeling of the ealamities 
of others, can deliberately break thro' the moral ties of any 
hind; becauſe it is certain he cannot do ſo without being the 


occafion of ſuffering to thoſe who land within the influ- 


ence of the particular action. This principle alſo will e- 
ver afford the moſt unerring teft of patrioti/m, or the 
public uffections; for the cruel and unrelenting in private 
and domeſlic li ife, can never af? upon the true notion of 
liberty, in the more enlarged relations of public concerns. 
With great juſtice therefore our author makes this generous 


principle the evidence of manhood ; as juvenal dz/cribes a 


tenderneſs of diſpoſition to be a principal note of diſtinction 
which nature has marked out between the rational and 
brute creation. Heaven 
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Heaven gave the tear humane, a ſign confeſt, 
Soft pity dwells within the mortal breaſt ; 
T hat nobleſt paſſion nobleſt boſoms know ! — 
Turn'd every virtue from another's woe 
"Tis man's great privilege, the glorious line 
That marks from brute, the human ſoul divine ! 
. Juv. Sar YR. 15. 181. 


Pliay to bis Wife capbu- nia. 


7 "OU kindly tell me my abſence is greatly uneaſy to 


you, and that your only conſolation is in con- 


verfſing with my works, inſtead of their author, which 


you frequently place by your fide, How agreeable is it 

to me to know that you thus wiſh for my company, and 
ſupport yourſelf under the want of it by theſe tender a- 
muſements. In return, I read over your letters again and 
again, and am continually taking them up as if I had 
juſt received them; but, alaſs ! they only ſerve to make 
me more ſtrongly regret your abſence; for how aima- 
ble muſt her converſation be, whoſe letters have ſo ma- 


ny charms. Let me receive them however, as often as 


poſſible, notwithſtanding there is ſtill a mixture of pain- 
in the pleaſure they afford me. Farewell. | 


Pliny 10 Mavricus, | 


N compliance with your ſolicitation, I conſent to make 


you & viſit at your Formian villa; but it is upon condi- 
tion that you put yourſelf to no inconvenience on my ac - 
count; a condition which I ſhall alſo ſttictly obferve on 
my part. It is not the pleaſures of your ſea and your coaſt, 


that I purſue z it is your company, together with eafe and 


treedom from bufineſs, that I deſire you to enjoy 3 o- 
therwiſe I might as well remain at Rome; for there 18 
no medium worth accepting between giving up your 


time wholly to the diſpoſal of others, or reſerving it in- 


tirely in your owa; at leaſt for myſelf, I declare, I can 
not reliſh mixtures of any kind. Farewell, | | 
Pliny 
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Pliny to Seruianus. 


AM mak rejoiced to hear, that you defign your 
daughter for Fuſcus Salinator, and congratulate you 
upon it. His Family is * Patrician, ard both his fa- 
| ther and mother are perſons of the moſt exalted merits, 
As for himſelf, he is ſtudioue, learned and elcquent, and 
with all the innocence of a child unites the ſprightlineſs 
of youth to the wiſdom of age. I am not, believe me, 
dt ceivred by my affection when I give him this character; 
fer tho' I love him, I confeſs, beyond meaſure, (as bis 
friendſhip and eſteem for me well deſerve) yet partislity 
has no ſhare in my judgment; on the contrary, the flronger 
my fondneſs of him is, the more rigorouſly. I weigh 
his merit. I will venture then to eflure you {and 1 ſpeak 
it upon my own experience) you could not have formed 
to your wiſh a more accompliſhed ſon-in.law, May he 
ſoon preſent you with a gtand-ſon, who ſhall be the 
exact copy of his father; and with what pleofare ſhall 
IJ receive from the arms of two ſuch friends, their chil- 
dren, or grand-children, whom I ſhall claim a fort of 
right to embrace as my own! Farewell. 


27h %% families were eftrem'd patrician, whoſe 3 
Bad hes members of the ſenate in the earlieſt times of the 
regal or conſular gevernment, 


Pliny to Maximus; 


V ſtud ies prove both an entertairment and cos - 

ſolation to me ; ard as there is no pleeſure I pre- 
fer to them, ſo there is no unes ſineſs they do not alle- 
viste. In this ſeaſon therefore of dejection, cccaſioned 
by the ind iſpoſition of my wife, the dangerous ſickneſs 
of ſome of my ſervants, and the death of others, I fly 
to my book: ; thoie ſovereign compoſers of my prief. 
It is true, indeed, they teach me a gtester ſenſibility to 
misfortunes, but they teach me too how to bear _— 
wit 


4G as; } 


with more patience, It is an eſtabliſh'd rule with me, be⸗ 
fore I publiſh any of my productions, to take the judg - 
ment of my friends upon them, eſpecially yours. I beg 
therefore you would examine the performance I here ſend 
you, with particular care, as I am afraid the diſquietudg of 
my mind may have prevented me from giving it the at- 
tention I ought, For tho? I could command myſelf fo 
far as to fit down to write, I was not maſter enough of 
my heart, to do fo with eaſe and chearfuloceſs ; but if 
ſtudy throws the mind into a pleaſing ſtate of ſerenity, a 

| Rate of ſerenity is neceſſary to throw a grace pan. our 
delias. Farewell. | 


Pliny to Paulinus, 3 


ANKIND differ ia their notions of happineſs ; 
| M but in my opinion it conſiſts in the anticipation 
of an honeſt fame, and the conſcious ſecurity of makiog 
a glorioas figure in the eyes of poſterity. I contels, if 1 
had not the reward of an immortal reputation in view, 
I ſhould prefer a life of uninterrupted eaſe and retire- 
ment to any other, 'There ſeems to be but two poiats 
worthy our attention; either the endleſs duration of 
fame, or the ſhort extent of life. Thoſe who are go- 
verned by the former conſideration muſt purſue it with 
the full exertion of the moſt laborious efforts; while 
ſuch as are influenced by the latter ſhoald quietly reſign 
themſelves to repoſe, nor wear out a ſhort life in ſo pe- 
riſhable purſaits ; as ſome, we may obſerve, do, and then 
ſiak at laſt into contempt, in the midſt of a wretched 
and fruitleſs courſe of falſe induſtry. 

Theſe are my daily refleQions, which I communicate 
to you, in order to renounce them if you do not join 
with me in the ſame ſentiments ; as undoubtedly you 
will, who are for ever meditating ſome glorious and 
immortal eaterprize, F arewell. 


Pliny 
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Pliny to Junior. 


A CERTAIN friend of mine lately corrected his 
A ſon with great ſeverity before me, for being ſome- 
thing too profuſe in the article of dogs and horſes. 
« And pray, ſaid I to him, (when the youth was with- 
« drawn) did you never commit a fault yourſelf which 
% deſerved your father's correction? Nay, ate you not 
« ſometimes even now guilty of errors, which your ſon, 
% were be in your place, might, with equal gravity re- 
% prove? Are not all mankind ſubject to follies ? And 


* have we not each of us our particular foibles, in 


« which we fondly indulge ourſel ves? | 
The great affection I have for you, induced me to ſet 

this inſtance of unreaſonable ſeverity before you, as a 

caution not to treat your ſon with too much rigor and 


_ aufterity, Confider he is but a boy, and that there was 


a time when you were ſo too, Ia exerting therefore, 
the authority of a father, remember always that you are 
a man, and the parent of a man. Farewell. | 


Pliny to Sabinianus, 


OUR freedman, whom you lately mention'd to me 
with diſpleaſure, has been with me, and threw 


himſelf at my feet with ss much ſubmiſſion as be could 


have done at yours. He.earneſtly requeſied me with 
many tears, and even with oll the elcquence of ſilent 


| ſorrow, to intercede for him; in ſhort be convinced me 


by his whole bebaviour, that be ſincerely repents of his 


fault. And Jem perſuaded he is thoroughly reformed, | 


becauſe be ſeems entirely ſenſible of his guilt, I know 


| you are angry with him, and I know too it is not with- 


out reaſon ; but clemency can never exert itſeif with 


more applauſe, than when there is the juſeſt cauſe for 


reſertment, You once had an affection for this man, 
and, I hope will bave again: In the men while, let 
me 


1 

me only prevail with you to pardon him. If he ſhou'd 
incur your diſpleaſure, hereafter you will have ſo much 
the ſtranger plea in excuſe for your anger, as you ſhew 
yourſelf more exorable to him now. Allow ſomething 


to his youth, to his tears, and to your own natural mild- 
neſs of temper? Do not make him uneaſy any longer, 


and F will add too, do not make yourſelf ſo; for a man 


of your benevolence of heart, cannot be angry without 
feeling great regret. I am afraid, were I to join my in- 
treaties with his, I ſhould ſeem rather to compel, than 


requeſt you to forgive him, yet I will not ſcruple to do 
it; and in ſo much the ſtronger terms, as I have very 


ſharply and ſeverely reproved him, poſitively threatening 
never to interpoſe again in his behalf, But tho? it was 
proper to ſay this to him, in order to make him more 
afraid of offending, I do not ſay ſo to you. I may, 
perhaps, again have occaſion to inireat you upon his ac- 


count, and again obtain your forgiveneſs, ſuppoſing I 


mean, his error ſhould be ſuch as may become me to 
intercede for, and you to pardon, Farewell, 


Pliny to the ſame. 


GREATLY approve of your having, in compliance 
with my letter, received again into your family 


and favour, a freedman, whom you once acmitted into 


a ſhare of your affeRion. It will afford yov, I doubt 


not, great ſatisfact ion. It certainly at leaſt has me, 
both as it is a proof that you are capable of being go- 
verned in your paſſion, and as it is an inſtance of your 
paying ſo much regard to me, as either to yield to my 
authority. or to comply with my requeſt; you will sccept 
| therefore, at once, both of my applauſe and my thanks. 
At the ſame time I mult adviſe you, to be diſpoſed for 
the future to pardon the errors of your people, tho? there 
ſhould be none tb interpoſe in their behalf, Farewell. 


Plin; 
. 0 
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Pliny to Geminius, 


OU have frequently in converſation, and lately in a 
letter, commended your friend Nonius to me for 

his great liberality to ſome particular perſons: I ſhall 
join with you in bis applauſe, if his bounty is not con- 
fined to thoſe only. I would have him, who defires to 
ſhew bimſelf influenced by a ſpirit of erue generoſity, 
be liberal to his country, his relations and his friends; 


his friends, I mean in diſtreſs ; not like thoſe who chief. 
ly beſtow their preſents, where there is the greateſt a- 


bility to make returns. I do not look upon ſuch, as 
parting with any thing of their own ; on the contrary, 
I conſider their bounties as only ſo many diſguiſed baits, 
thrown out with a deſign of catching the property of o- 
ters. Much of the ſame character ere choſe, who de- 


traud one man in order to be generous to another, and 


purſue muniſicence thro* the paths of avarice. The firft 
and fundamental principle of genuine liberality, is to be 
contented with one's own; and after that to cheriſh and 
embrace all the moſt indigent of every kind, in one 
comprehenfive circle of benevolence, If your friend 
obſerves this rule in its full extent, he is entirely to be 
commended ; if he only partially purſues it, ſtill he 
deſerves (in a leſs degree indeed, however, he deſerves) 
applauſe z ſo uncommon is it to meet with an inſtance 
of generoſity even of the moſt imperfect kind | The 
luſt of avarice has ſo totally. feized upon mankind, that' 


their wealth ſeems rather to poſleſs them, \ban n they to 


poſſeſs their wealth. Farewell. 


Pliny to the emperor 7 rajan. 


E have celebrated, ſir, (with thoſe ſentiments of 
| joy your virtues juſtly merit) the cay of your 
acceſſion, when, at the ſame time that you are accepted 


you ſaved the 8 And we ſincerely implored the 


_ 


' * 
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gods to preſerve you in health and proſperity, as it is 
u pon your welfare that the ſecurity and repoſe of man- 
kind depends. | renewed at the ſame time the oath of 
allegiance at the head of the army, which repea'ed it 
after me in the uſual form, the people of the province 
zealouſly expreſſing their affection to you by taking the 
ſame oath, Farewell. 


Trajan to Pliny, 


\7 OUR letter, my dear Pliny, was extremely accept- 
able, as it gave me an account with what zeal 
and affection you, together with the army and the pro- 
vincials, ſolemnized the day of my acceſſion to the em- 
pite. | | 

Pliny “ to the emperor Trajan. 


T is a rule, fir, which I inviolably obſerve, to refer 
myſelf to you in all my doubts : For who is more 
capable of removing my ſeruples, or informing my 
ignorance ? Having never been prefent at any trials 
concerning thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity, I am unge- 
quainted not only with the nature of their crimes, or the 
meaſures of their puniſhment, but how far it is proper 
to enter into an examination concerning them ; whe- 
ther, therefore, any difference is uſually made with 
reſpect to the ages of the guilty, or no diſtinction is to 
be obſerved between the young and the adult; whether 
repentance intitles them to a pardon ; or if a man has 
been once a Chriſtian, it avails nothing to defift from his 
error; whether the very profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
unattended with any criminal act, or only the crimes 
themſelves inherent in * profeſſion are puniſhable; = 
2 
* This leiter is efteemed as almoſt the only genuine mo- 
nument of ecclefiaftical antiquity, relating to the times 
immediately ſucceeding the Apaſiles, it being wrote at moſt 
not above forty years after the death of St. Paul, Ut 
was preſerved by the Chriſtians themſelves as a clear and 
unſuſpicious ewidence of the purity of their doctrinet; and 
is frequently appealed to by the early writers of the church 
againſt the calummes of their adverſaries, 
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all theſe points I am greatly doubtful, In the mean 
while, the method I have obſerved towards thoſe who 
have been brought before me as Chriſtians, is this: I 
| interrogated them whether they were Chriſtians; if 
they confeſs'd, 1 repeated the queſtion twice again, 
adding threats at the ſame time; when, if they ſtill per- 
ſevered, I ordered them immediately to be puniſhed : 
For I was perſuaded, whatever the nature of their opini- 
ons might be, a contumacious and inflexible obſtinacy 
certainly deſerv'd correction. There were others alſo 
brought before me poſſeſſed with the ſame infatuation, 
but. being * citizens of Rome I directed them to be 
carried thither. 7 5 
Bat this crime ſpreading (as is uſually the caſe) while 
it was actually under perſecution, ſeveral inſtances of 
the ſame nature occurred. An information was pre- 
ſented to me without any name ſubſcribed, containing 
a charge againſt ſeveral perſons, who upon examination 
denied they were Chriſtians, or had ever been ſo. 
They repeated after me an invocation to the gods, and 
offered religious rites with wine and frankincenſe before 
your ſtatue ; (which for this purpoſe I had ordered to 
be brought, together with thoſe of the gods) and evea 
reviled the name of Chriſt; whereas there is no forcing, 
it is ſaid, thoſe who are really Chriſtians, into a compli- 
"ance with any of theſe articles; I thought proper theres 
fore to diſcharge them, Some among thoſe who were 
accuſed by a witneſs in perſon, at firſt confeſs'd them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, but immediately after denied it ; while 
the reſt own'd, indeed, that they had been of the num- 
ber formerly, but had now (ſome above three, others 
more, and a few above twenty years ago) forſaken that 
error. They all worſhipped your Ratue and the images 
of the gods, throwing out imprecations at the ſame 
time agaiuſt the name of "Chriſt, They efficmed the 
27 REM | whole 
*I t was one of the privileges of a Reman citizen, 
ſecured by the Sempronian law. that he could not be capi- 
tally convicted but by the ſuffrage of the people, which 
Seems ts have been flill ſo far in force, as to make it nece/. 
Jary to ſend the perſons here mentioned to Rome. 
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whole of their guilt, or their error, was, that they met 
on a certain ſtated day before it was light, and addreſſed 
themſelves in a form of prayer to Chriſt, as to ſome 
God, binding themſelves by a ſolema oath, not for 
the purpoſes of any wicked deſign, but never to commit 
any fraud, theft, or adultery, never to ſalify their word, 
nor deny à truſt when they ſhould be called upon to 
deliver it up; after which, it was their cuſtom to ſepa- 
rate, and then reaſſemble to eat in common'a harmleſs 
meal. From this cuſtom, however, they deſiſted after 
the publication of my edit,, by which according to 
your orders, I forbade the meeting of any aſſemblies. 
After receiving this account, I judged it ſo much the 
more neceſlary to endeavour to extort the real truth, by 
putting two female ſlaves to the torture, who were ſaid 
to adminiſter “ in the religious functions: But I could 
diſcern nothing more than an abſurd and exceſſive ſu- 
perſtition, I thought proper therefore to adjourn” all 
further proceedings in this affair in order to conſult with 
you. For it appears to be a matter highly deſerving 
your conſideration; more eſpecially, as great numbers 
muft be involved in the danger of theſe proſecutions ; 
this enquiry having already extended, and being fill 
likely to extend to perſons of all ranks and ages, and 
even of both ſexes. For this contagious ſuperſtition is 
not confined to the cities only, but has ſpread it's infec- 
tion among the country villages. Nevertheleſs, it Rill 
ſeems poſſible to remedy this evil, and reſtrain it's pro- 
greſs, The temples, at leaſt, which were once almoſt 
deſerted, begin now to be frequented, and the- ſacred 
ſolemaities, after a long intermiſſion, are again revived ; 
while there is a general demand for the victims, which 
| * | | "£00 


* The/e women, it is ſuppe el, exerciſed the ſame office as 
Phebe mentioned by St. Paul, whom be fliles Deaconeſs of 
the church of Cenchrea. Their bufineſi wwas to tend the poor 
and ſick, and other charitable offices ; as alſe to afift at the 
ceremony of female bafti/m, for the more decent per formance 


of that rite ; ar Velſius obſerves upon this paſſage, 
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for ſome time paſt have met with but few parchsſers. 
From hence it is eaſy to imagine, what members might 
be reclaimed, from this error, if a pardon were granted 
to thoſe who ſhall repent, | | 


T4 rajan to Pliny, 


HE method you have purſued, my dear Pliny, 
in the proceedings againſt thoſe Chriſtians which 
were brought before you, is extremely proper ; as it is 
nat poſſible to lay down any fixed plan by which to 
act in all caſes of this nature. But I would not have you 
officiouſly enter into any enquiries concerning them. 
If indeed they ſhould be brought before you, and the 
crime is proved, they muſt be puniſhed ; * with this 
reſtriction however, that were the party denies himſelf 
ELD, io 

* If aue impartially examine this proſecution of the Chriſ- 
tians, wwe ſhall find it to have been grounded on the antient 
conflitution of the ſtate, and not to have proceeded from 
4 cruel or arbritrary temper in Trajan. The Roman 
legiſlature appears ta have been early jealous of any inno. 


vation in point of public worſhip 3; and we find the-magi- 


ftrates, during the old republic, frequently interpofing in 
caſes of that nature. Valerius Maximus has collected ſome 
inſl ances to that purpoſe, | L. 1. c. 3. ] and Livy men- 
tions it as an eſtabliſbed principle of the earlier ages f 
the commonwealth, to guard againſt the introduction of 
foreign ceremonies of religion, Quoties (Jays that excel. 
tent hiſtorian, ſpeaking in the perſon of one of the conſuls, 
auh is adareſſing himſelf to the people] quoties hoc patrum 
avorumque ætate negotium eſt magiſtratibus datum, ut 
ſacra externa fieri vetarent? Judicabant enim pruden - 
tiſimi viri—nihil 2que diſſolvendæ religionis eſſe quam 
ubi non patrio ſed externe ritu ſacrificaretur. [L. 39. 
e. 16.] I was an old and fix'd maxim likewije of the 
Roman government, not to ſuffer any unlicenſed aſſemblies 
of the people: And of this Livy alſo is a voucher « Majo- 
res veſtri {/ays he) ne vos quidem niſi quum, &c, forte 


temere Coire nolurunt; & ubicunque multitudo _ 
| h 1 


(_-nng ©) 


to be a Chriſtian, and ſhall mske it evident that he is 

not, by invoking out gods, let him (notwithſtanding 
any former ſuſpicion) be pardoned upon bis repentance. 

Informations without the accuſet's name ſubſcribed, 

1 ought 

ibi & legitimum rectorem mul:itudinis cenſe bant debere 
eſſe. [L. 39 c 25] From hence then it ſeems cuident 
that the Chriſtians had rendered tbemſelues obnoxious (not 
Jo much to Trajan as) to the antient and ſettled laws of 
the flate, by introducing a foreign worſhip, and aſſembling 
them/elves without authority. EGS 
Me are not therefore to judge of the proceedings in que- 
ſtion, by the rules we ſhould apply to caſes of the ſame 
nature in our own times, The eftabliſhed religion of the 
Romans was no other, in the judgment and confeſſion of 
their beft writers, than an engine of ſtate, which could not 
be ſhaken without the utmoſt danger, or ratber perhaps, 
without the total ſubverſion of their civil government. 
Accordingly we find them trongly inculcating @ tenacious 
obſervance of all it's rites : Majorum inſtituta tueri {/ays 
Cicero) ſacris cæremoniiſque retinendi, ſapientis eſt. [De 
leg.] Nor is this principle, if the obſervation of the cele= 
brated Machiavel is juſt, peculiar to the Roman ſlate, but 
of univer/al truth in politics; for he lays it down as a 
general maxim, that ©© wherever the religion of any 
« flate falls into diſregard and contempt, it is impoſſible 
«« for that ſtate to ſubſet long.. ¶ Mach diſcorſi ſopro tit 
liv.) This caſe therefore is to be conſidered in à civil, not 
a religious view 3 as a matter of ſtate, not of ſpeculation ; 
wherein the lenity and moderation both of the emperor and 
his miniſter deſerve to be applauded, as they are neither of 
them for puſhing the matter as far as they moſt certainly 
might, had they acted ſtrictiy up to the antient and funda- 
mental /aws of their country. | | EE 
The circumſtance that attended the Chriſtian aſſemblies 
being held at an unuſual hour (ante lucem, as Pliny tells 
us) ſeems to have raiſed a ſurmiſe that they were of the 
Bacchanalian kind. For it is extremely obſervable, that 
in the account which the Chriſtians here give of the true 
deſign of their meeting, they juſtify themſelves from the 
very 
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ought not to be received in proſecutions of any ſort, 
as it is introCucing a very dangerous precedent, and 
by no means zgreeabie to the equity of my govern- 
ment. 


very crimes with which the Bacchanalians had been char- 
ged ; intimating it ſhould ſeem, that they themſelves had 
been taxed with the /ame : Se Sacramento non ad Scelus _ 
a liquod abſtringere; ſed ne furta, pe latrocinia, ne adule 
teria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, &@c, aubich runs 
parallel with the accuſation againſt the Barchanalians, as it 
fant infivy: Nec unum genus noxæ, ſtupra promiſcua,. 
&c. fed faltb teſtes, falſa ſigna teſlimoniaque & indicia. 
endem ex cfficina exibꝛnt. [ Lie. 1. 39. c.] 


| Pliny to the emperor 7 rajan. 
AY this and many ſucceding birth days be attend- 
YL ed, Sir, with the higheſt felicity to you; and may 
you in the midſt of an uninterrupted courſe of health 
and proſperity, be fiill adding to the encreaſfe of that 
immorts! glory, which your virtues juſtly merit ! 


— 


Trajan to Pliny. 

7 OUR wiſhes, my dear Pliny, for my enjoyment 

of many happy birth.days, amidft the glory and 

proſperity of the PT, were extremely sgreeable 
to me. 


Frem Mr. Gay to Mr. F. 


Stanton. Harcourt, Aug. 9. 1718. 

HE only News that you can expect from me 

3 here, is News from Heaven, for I am quite cut 
of the World ; and there is ſcarce any thing that can 
reach me except the Noiſe of Thunder, which undoubt- 
edly you bave heard too. We have reed, in old 
Authors, of high Towers levelled by it to the Grourd, 
while the humble Valleys have eſcaped: The only 
thing that is Proof againſt it is the Laurel, which how- 
ever I take to be no great Security to the Brains cf 


* Authors, But to let you ſee that the contrary 
to 
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to this often happens, I muſt acquaint you, that FAY 
higheit and moſt extravagant Heap of Towers, which 
is in this Neighbourhood , ſtand ſtill undefaced, 


while a Cock of Bar'ey in our next Field has 
been conſumed to Aſhes, Would to God that 


this Heap of Barley had * all that had periſhed ! 


For unhappily beneath this little Shelter ſat two, much 
more conſtant, Lovers than ever were found in Romance, 
under the Shade of a Beech Tree. John Hewit was 


a well.ſet Man, of about five and twenty; Sarab Drew 
might be rather called comely than beautiful, and was 


about the ſame Age. They had paſſed through the 
various Labours of the Year together, with the greateſt 
Satisfaction. If ſhe milk ed, it was his Morning and 
Evening Care to bring the Cows to her Hand, It was 
but laſt Fair that he bought her a Preſent of green Silk 
for her Straw Hat, and the Poſy on her Silver Ring 
was of his chuſing. Their Love was the Talk of the 
whole Neighbourhood ; for Scandal never affirmed, 
that he had any other Views than the lawful Poſſeſſion 
of her in Marriage It was that very Morning that he 
had obtained the Conſent of her Parents, and it was 
but e till the next Week that they were to wait to be 
happy : Perhaps in the Intervals of their Work they 
were now talking of their Weddiag-cloathe, and John 
was ſuiting ſeveral Sorts of Poppies and Field Flowers 


to her Complexion, to chuſe her a Knot for her Wed- 


ding day, While they were thus buſied, (it was on 
the laſt of Jug, between two and three in the After- 
noon) the Clauds grew black, and ſuch a Storm of 
Lightning and Thunder enſued, that all the Labourers 


made the beſt of their Way to what Lene the Trees 


and Hedges efforded, 

Sarab was frighted, and fell down in a Swoon on a 
Heap of Barley. Jebn. who never ſeparated from 
her, ſat down by her Side, having raked together two 


or three Heaps, the better to ſecure her from the Storm. 
Immediately there was heard ſo loud a Crack, as if 


Heaven had ſplit aſunder; every one was now ſolicitous 
for tie Safety of his . and called for one 
: another 
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another throughout the Field: No Anſwer being 
returned to. thoſe who called to our Lovers, they Rept 
to the Place where they lay ; they perceived the Barley 
all in a Smoak, and ſpied this faithful Pair, Jobs with 
one Arm about Sarah's Neck, and the other held over 
28 to ſcreen her from the Lightning. They were 
ſtruck dead, and Riffered in this tender Poſture. Sarah's 
leit Eye-brow was ſinged, and there appeared a black 
Spot on her Breaſt : Her Lover was all over black, but 
not the leaft Sign of Life was found in either. At. 
tended by their melancholy Companions, they were 
conveyed to the Town, and the next day were interred 
in Stanton Harcourt Church. yerd. My Lord Harceurt, 
at Mr. Pope's and my Requeſt, has cauſed a Stone to be 
placed over them, upon Condition that we furniſh the 
Epitaph ; which is as follows : | 


When Eaftern Lowers feed the fun ral Fire, 

On tit ſame Pile the faithful Pair expire : 
Here pitying Heaven that Virtue mutual found, 
And blaſted bath, that it might neither wound, 
Hearts /o fencere th" Almigbiy ſaau well pleas'd, 
Sent his own Lightning, and the Vifim's ſeix d. 


But my Lord is apptebenſive the Country People 
will not underſtand this; ard Mr. Pope ſays he will 
make one with ſomething of Scripture in it, and with 
8+ little of Poetry as Hefdias and Sternho'd. 
5 | | Your's, &c. 


The Epitaph was this : 


Near this Place lie the Bodies of 
Joun HewirT and Mary DREW, 
an induſtrious young Man 

and virtuous Maiden of this Pariſh ; 
who being at harveſt .work, 
(with ſeueral others ) 
vere, in one in/lant, killed by Lightning, 
the lofi Day of july, 1718, 


Think 
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| Think not, by. rig ron Judgment frix's, 
A Pair o faithful could expire ; 
Victims ſo pure Heav'n /aw well pleas d, 
And ſnatch'd them in celeftial Fire, 
Live well and fear no ſudden Fate; 
 #hen God calls Virtue to the Grave, 
Alike ti: Juſtice, ſoon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or ſave. 
Virtue, unmov'd, can hear the Call, 
And face the Flaſh that melts the Ball. 


A tranſlation of a luter from the . of Ruſſia to-M 
a" Alembert, at Paris, whom oy had invited to alte 
to educate her ſon, 


Manſ. d Alembert, | 
] HAVE jaſt received the 8 you wrote to Mr. 


Odar, in Which you refuſe to tranſplant yourſelf to 


aſſitt in the education of my ſon. I eaſily conceive that 
it cofts a philoſopher, like you, nothing to deſpiſe what 
the world calls grandeur and honour: Theſe, in your 
eyes, are very little, and I can readily agree with you 
| that they are ſo, Conſidering things in this light, there 
would be nothing great in the behaviour of Queen 
Chriſtina [of Sweden] which hath been ſo highly ex- 
tolled; and often cenſured with more juſtice. But to 
be born, and called to contribute to the happineſs, and 
even the inſtruction of a hole nation, and yet decline 
it, is, in my opinion, refuſing to do that good, which 
you wiſh to do. Your philoſophy is founded in a love 
to mankind ; Permit me then to tell you that to refuſe 
to ſerve mankind, whilſt it is in your power, is to miſs 
| your aim. 1 know you too well, to be a good man, to 


_ aſcribe your refuſal to vanity. 1 know that the ſole 


motive of it is the love of eaſe, and leiſure to cultivate 
letters and the friendſhip of thaſe you eſteem. But what 
is there in this objection ? Come, with all your friends: 
I promiſe bath them and you, every conveniency- and 
advantage that depends upon me 3 and perhaps you 
will 
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will find more liberiy ard eaſe here, than in your native 
country. Vou refuſed the invitation of the King of 
Proſſia, notwithſtanding your obligations to bim: But 
that Prince has no ſon, I own to you, I have the 
education of my fon ſo much at heart, and I think you 
ſo neceſſary to it, that perhaps I preſs you with too 
much ezrneſtneſs. Excuſe my indiſcretion for the fake 
of the occaſion of it; and be aſſured that it is my 
eſteem for you that makes me ſo urgert. | 
Moicow, Nov. 13, | CATHERINE. 
1762. „ | 
In this whole letter I have argued only from what I 
have found in your uritirgs: You would not contra- 
dict yourſelf, | 


Mr. Pofe to Mrs, Arabella Fermor en ber Marriage. 


CU are by this Time ſatisfied how much the 

. . TenCcerneſs of one Man of Merit is to be prefer- 
red to the Addreſſcs cf « Thouſand, And by this Time 
the Gentleman you have made choice of is ſerſible, 
bow great is the Joy of having all thoſe Charms and 
good Qualities, which have pleaſed ſo many, now ap- 
Plied to pleaſe one only, It was but juſt, that the ſame - 
Virtues which gave you Reputation, ſhould give you 
_ Happineſs; avd I can wiſh you no greater than that 
you may receive it in as high a Degree yourſelf, as ſo 
much good Humour muſt inſallibly give it to your 
Huſband. 1 | Ne, 
It may be expected, perbaps, that one who has the 
Title of Poet ſhould ſay ſomething more polite on this 


_ Occaſion: But I am really more a Well wiſher to your 


Felicity, than a Celebrater of your Beauty, Beſides, 
you are now a'martied Woman, and ina Way to be a 
great many better Things than a fine Lady; ſuch as, 
an excellent Wife, a faitbſul Frierd, a tender Patent, 
and at laſt, as the Conſequence of them all, a Saint in 

Heaven. You ought now to hear nothing but that, 
which was all you ever deſired to hear (whatever others 
5 : = | may 
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may have ſpoken to you) I mean Truth: And it is with 


| the utmoſt ſincerity that I aſſure you, no Friend you 


have can more rejoice in any Good that befalls you, is 
more ſincerely delighted with the Proſpect of your fu- 
ture Happineſs, or more unfeigned!y Deſires of a long 


Continuance of it. 
I hope you will think it- bot juſt, that a Man who 


will certainly be ſpoken of as your Admirer, after he is 


dead, may have the Happirefs to be eſteemed, While he 
is living, _ . & c. 


Miſs 7 to Mis LOVE L 4C E, , Leer- 
W; . and her Opinion of: a wwell-awrote Letter. 


7 ANT of Time is, I think, the cl Gon 
plaint of all Letter- Writers ; and Your's in 

Haſte, concludes Wit, Buſineſs, every Thing. For my 
own Part, my whole Lite is little more than a perpe- 
tual Hurry of doing nothing : And, I think, I never 


had more Buſineſs of that Sort upon my Hands than 


now. But as I can generally find Time to do any Thing 


IT have a Mind to do; ſo I can always contrive to be at 


Leiſure to pay my Reſpects to Miſs L. 
But the moſt univerſal Complaint among Scribblers 
of my Rank is, Want of Senſe. Theſe generally be- 


gin with an Apology for their lopg Silence, and end 


with that moving Petition, Excuſe this Nonſenſe. This 
is modeſt, indeed; but though I am exceſſive good- na- 
tured, I am reſolved, for the future, not to pardon it 
enti ely, in any one but myſelf. | 

have often thought there never was a Letter wrote 
well, but what was wrote eaſily ; and, if I had not 


ſome private Reaſons for being of a contrary Opinion 


at this Time, I ſhould conclude this to be a Maſter-piece 
of the Kind, both as to Eaſineſs of Thought and Facility 


of Expreſſion. And in this Eaſineſs of Writing (which, 


Mr. Wycherly ſays, is eafily wrote) methinks I excel 
even Mr. Pope himſelf; who is often too elaborate and 


ornamental, even in ſome - his beſt Letters; though, 
| it 
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it muſt be confeſſed, he outdoes me in a few Trifles of 
another Sort; ſuch as Spirit, Taſte, and Senſe: But 
let me tell Mr, Pope, that Letter, like Beauties, may 
be over dreſt. There is a becoming Negligence in both; 
and if Mr. Pope could only contrive to write without 
a Genius, I do not know any ene ſo likely to hit off 
my Manner as himſelf, But he inſiſts upon it, that a 
Genius is as neceſſary towards Writing, as Straw to- 
wards making Bricks; wheress, it is notorious, that the 
Tjraeliies made Bricks without that Material, as well as 
With, | | | 

The Concluſion of the whole Matter is this ; I never 
had more Inclination to write to you, and never fewer 
Materials at Hand to write with: Therefore I have fled 
for Refuge to my old Companion, Dulneſs, who is 
ever at Hand to aſſiſt me; and have made Uſe of all 
thoſe genuine Expreſſions of herſelf, which are included 
under the Notion of Want of Time, Want of Spirit, 
ard, in ſhort, Want of every Thing, but the moſt un- 
feipned Regard for that Lady, whoſe moſt devoted 
8 | I remain, &. 


To Mri, ==, a Live Leiter, full of Truth, 


MADAM, „ | 
MUST accquaint you, in ſhort, that you muſt either 
pull out your Eyes, or I muſt pull out mine; either 
you maſt not be ſo handſome, or I muſt be blind. Yet, 
though my Paſſion is as violent perbaps as any Man's, 
you mult not expect I ſhould either hang or drown. I 
ſhould betray great Want of Senſe, and liitle Knowledge 
ol your Merit, to be willing to leave the World while 
you are in it. To deal fincerely with you, Madam, 1 
chooſe infinitely the Happineſs of living with you, be- 
fore the Glory of dying for you. Beſides, I have that 
good Opinion of your Senſe, to believe you prefer the 
living Lover to the dead ; the Lips that are warm, to 
thoſe that are cold; the Limbs which have Motion, to 
thoſe which have none, If I muſt die, Madam, kill 

| | | | me 
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me with your Kindneſs, but not with your Cruelty : 
Let me expire rather upon your Boſom than at your 
Feet. If you ſhall be tenderly inclined to give me a 
Death of this Kind, I am prepared to receive it on any 
Ground in the three Kingdoms: Appoint but your Place 
and I ſhall not fail to meet my fair Murderer. 


0 Matrimony, from Mr. A fo Mr. — 


MADAM, 


EW Subjects enter more into Converſation among 
young People than Matrimony ; nor is any ſpoke 
of in more oppoſite Lights : It is often repreſented as a 
Heaven or Hell upon Earth; but does Experience war- 
rant a Belief, that there is no intermediate Condition be- 
tween the Bliſs of the Good and the Torments of the 
Bad, in this State ? It is the inconſiderate Part of Man- 
kind who think Matrimony celeſtial or infernal, as 
they ſee married Perſons happy or miſerablez bat: 
a very little Reflection would convince them of their 
Miſtake: It is Men or Women who are heavenly» 
minded, or diabolical. The Inſtitution in itſelf is of 
valt Importance: Chriſtianity cannot ſtand without 
it; nor can the common Liberty and Rights of Man- 
kind ſubſiſt without ſome Contract, which ſhall be equal- 
ly binding to both Sexes ; yet, if Avarice or Ambitian, 
even Love unguided by Prudence, or any other Paſſion, 
is the Cauſe of Engagements, which are not conſiſtent, 
we muſt not lay it to the Charge of the Inſtitution. 
But here alſo the Laws of God, and of the Land, have 
provided for our Security: No more is required than in 
all other Caſes, a pious Reſignation to cur Condition, 
whilſt we make up for the Deficiency of our Pleaſure, 
by another; I mean ſo to cultivate Reaſon, as to raiſe 
| 2 Senſe of Duty, in Proportion as our Affections 
ag. 
: * which do you think is moſt eaſily reformed, a 
vicious Man by a virtuous Woman, or the contrary ? By 
Vice, I mean every moral 4 of Mind, or Corruption 
9 2 1 
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of Heart. Women are generally moſt diſpoſed to Re. 
ligion; and, when Kindly treated, give the ſtrongeſt 
| Proofs of native Iagenuouſneſs; whence I conclude, 
that notwithitanding Man's boaſted Pre.eminence, your 
Defetts are moſt eaſily corrected: The very Superiority 
which we claim, renders us impatient of Controul. 

Hence you may diſcover the indulgent Care of Pro- 
vidence ; for even the Subjection, of which Women 
inconfiderately complain, is generally conducive to their 
Happineſs. Vour Felicity ariſes chiefly from your Sub- 
jection ; and it is no Paradox to ſay the ſame of your 
Power. As climbing of a ſandy Way to the Feet 
„of the Aged, ſo is a Wife full of Words to a quiet 
% Man.,—But if there be Kindneſs, Meekneſs, and 
«© Comfort in her Tongue, then is not her Huſband like 
„other Men! This conveys the ſtrongeſt Senſe of a 
Man's Happineſs, whoſe Wife has tender Affections, 
good Senſe, and a virtuous Mind. She who makes Trial 
with Sincerity, may eaſily find the Meaning of the 
Words, and the weighty Inſtruction contained in them, 
But in our Days, Men ſet out upon Principles which 
will by no Means bear an Examination. It is preſumed 
that very little or no Virtue is to be found; therefore 
Provifion for thoſe Pleaſures which Money can purchaſe, 
is the firſt Object. Either we are not taught what we 


owe to God and our Neighbour ; religious and dome- 


ſtic Duties are neglected; or our Parents, miſtaking ex- 
ternal Parade for Happineſs, ſeek after the greateſt 
Fortunes, be the Advantsges of them what they may ; 
they teach us the very Leſion which the greateſt Part 
of Mankind learn, in ſpite of all the Care which the 
wiſe and virtuous take to prevent it. 

In the mean while the Laws of -God and Nature are 
invariable, and we can never beat out an artificial 
Happineſs whoſe Pleaſures compenſate for the Neglect 


of Nature, though the Taſte may become ſo depraved 
as hardly to leave any Veſtiges in the Mind of tbe Leſ- 


{on which Nature teaches. I have read many beautiful 
Paſſages on this Subject; in every Writer of Eminence 
one finds fome, with regard to Men as well as TR—_ 
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1 recollect one more, which ſeems to be of great Force, 
becauſe it is very natural: “ Where no Hedge is, there 
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« the Poſſeſſion is ſpoiled 3 and he that hath no Wife, 
« will wander up and down mourning.” It often hap- 
pens that the Unmarried are unhappy, they know not 
why ; whilſt the Capricious in Taſte, inconſtant in 
Temper, or vicious by Inclination, are reformed by 
Wedloc|:, And as we may with great Propriecy ſay, 
Bleſled is ſhe who converteth a Sinner to Repentance, 
I think we may add, Curſed is he whoſe Careleſſeneſs or 
Folly induces his Wife to go aſtray. 

W hatever our State or Condition may be; how hood 


ſoever our Purſuit of Happineſs 3 how infinit ely diver- 


ſified our Opinions on which our Felicity ſo much de- 
pends; and how contradictory ſoever our Practice may 


. be to ſuch Opinions; ſo long as we have Senſes to di- 


ſtinguiſn Light from Darkneſs or Bitter from Sweet; ſo 
long as we have a Ray of Reaſon to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, or Joy from Anguiſh and Perturbation, 
we muit come back to our Text, | 
* That to be good, is to be happy ; 
« Angels are happier than Men, becauſe 
«@ They are better; Guill is the Source of Sorrow, 
« *Tis the Fiend, ib' avenging Fiend, 
& That follzws us behind with I bips and Scaurges : 
« The Bleſt know none of this, but reſt 
% In everlaſting Peace of Mind, and find 
„ The Height of all th:ir Heav'n is Goodngſi. 
| You ſee, Madam, I learn 3:y Morality from Poets as 
well es Divines, and have wy Ears open to Iaſtrottion 
in a Play-houſe as well as in a Church. But as we can- 
not be quite ſo good, we muſt be conteffted if we ate 
not quite ſo happy as Angels. Let us keep in View the 
glorious Rewards of Vitae, nor ſuffer our Enjoyment 
of a ſmall Portion of Feiicity, if a large one is not our 
Lot, to diſhearten us in the Purſuir The Time will 
very ſhortly come, when the ſeeming Inequality 1 


Mankind will be ſettled, Farewell, 
Jam your's, &c, 


Mr, 


* 3 
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Mr. LOCKE « Mr. MOLYNEUX. 


SIR, | Oates, April 26, 1698. 
O U look with the Eyes, and ſpeak the Language 
of Friendſhip, when you make my Life of much 
more Concern to the World than your own. I take 
it, as it is, for an Effect of your Kindneſs, and ſo ſhall 


ver. valuings of Good- will being always ſincere, even 
when they exceed what common Truth allows. This 
on my Side I muſt beg you to believe, that my Life 
would be much more pleaſant and uſeful to me if you 
were within my Reach, that I might ſometimes enjoy 
your Converſation, and, upon twenty Occaſions, lay 
my Thoughts before you, and have the Advantage of 
your Judgment, I cannot complain that I have not my 
Share of Friends of all Ranks, and ſuch, whoſe Inte- 
reſt, Aſſiſtance, Affection, and Opinions too, in fit Caſes, 
J can rely on, But methinks, for all this, there is 
one Place vacant, that I know no body that would ſo 
well fill as yourſelf : I want one near me to talk freely 
with, De guolibet Ente; to propoſe to the Extravagancies 
that riſe in my Mind ; one with whom I would de- 
bate ſeveral Doubts and Queſtions, to ſee what was in 
them. Meditating by one's ſelf is like digging in the 
Mine; it often, perhaps, brings up maiden Earth, 
which never came near the Light before; but whether 
it contain any Metal in it, is never ſo well tried as in 
Converſation with a knowing, judicious Friend, who 
carries about him the true Touch-ſtone, which is Love 
of Truth in a clear-thinking Head. Men of Parts and 
Judgment the World uſually gets hold of, and by a 
great Miſtake (thet their Abilities of Mind are loſt, if 
not employ'd in the Purſuit of Wealth or Power) en- 
- pagesthem in the Ways of Fortune and Intereſt, which 
uſually leave but littleFreedom orLeiſure of Thought for 
pure difintereſted "Truth. And ſuch who give them- 
ſelves up frankly, and in Earneſt, to the full Latitude of 
real Knowledge, are not every where to be met with. 
| Wonder 


pot accuſe you of Compliment ; the Miſtakes and O- 
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Wonder not, therefore, that I wiſh ſo much for you 
in my Neighhourhood : I ſhoald be too happy in a 
Friend of your Make, where you within my Reach. 
But yet I cannot but wiſh that ſome Buſineſs would 
once bring you within Diſtance; and 'tis a Pain io me to 
think of leaving the World, without the Happineſs of 
ſeeing you. 11 ³˙ 8 


Mr. LOCKE u Mr. MOLYNEUX. 


DEAR SIR, | Oates, 2 July, 1695, 
JLD I not aſſure myſelf that our Friendſhip were 
grown beyond Suſpicion of Compliment, I ſhould 
think I ſhould have need to make Excaſes to you for 


my long Silence; but I know you will credit me, when. 


I tell you it has been neither Forgetfulneſs nor Negli- 


ee, | 
The Abridgment of my E/ay is quite finiſh'd. It is 


done by a very ingenious Man of Oxford, a Maſter of 


Arts, very conſiderable for his Learning and Virtue, 


who has a great many Pupils, It is done with the ſame 


 Defign you had in View when you mention'd it. He 
has generally (as far as I could remember) made Uſe of 
my Words; he very civilly ſent it me when it was done; 
upon looking it over, I gueſs you will approve of it, 
and think it well done, It is in Mr. Churchill's Hands, 
and will be printed as ſoon as the third Edition of my 
E/Jay, which is now in the Prefs, is printed off 

I am extremely glad to hear that you have found any 
good Effects of my Method on your Son. I ſhould be 
glad to know the Particulars ; for though I have ſeen 
the Succeſs of it in a Child of the Lady, in whoſe 
Houſe I am (whoſe Mother has taught him Latin with. 
out knowing it herſelf when ſhe began) yet I would be 
” gplad to have other Inſtances ; becauſe ſome Men, who 
cannot endure any thing ſhould be mended in the World 
by a new Method, object, I hear, that my Way of 
Education is impracticable. But this I can aſſure you, 
that the Child above-mention'd, hut nine Years old in 


Tune 
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June laſt, has Jearn'd 10 read and write very well; i8 
now reading Quintus Curtius with his Mother; under- 
ſtands Geography and Chronology very well, and the 
Copernican Syſtem of our Vortex; is able to multiply 
well, and divide a little; and all this without ever 
having one Blow for his Book. The third Edition is 
now out; I have order'd Mr, Chur chi to ſend you one 
of them, which I hope he has done before this. I ex- 
pect your Opinion of the Acditions, which have much 
encreaſed the Bulk of the Pock. Ard though I think 
all that I have ſaid right; yet you are the Man I de- 
pend on for a fair and free Cenſure, not inclined either 
to flatter, or quarrel, You know not cf what Value 
a knowing Man, that is a fincere Lover of Truth, is, 
nor how hard to be found ; wonder not therefore, if I 
place a great Part of my Hoppineſ: in your Friencſhip, 
and wiſh every Day you were my Neighbour ; you 
would then find what Uſe I ſhould make of it. But, 
not to complain of what cannot be remedied, pray let 
me have all the Advantage I can at this Diſtance. Read 
the Additions, and examine them ſtrictly, for I would 
not willingly miſlead the World. Pray let me know 

whether the Doctor, your Brother, has any-Chilgren ; 
when be has, I count I owe him one of my Books of 
Education. 


Mr. MOLYNEUX tw M.. LOCKE. 


SIR, | Dublin, Auguſt 24, 1695. 
AM mightily pleaſed that your E/ay is abridg'd» 
though for my own reading, I would not part with 

a Syllable of it. However, others may not have ſo much 
Leiſure as to ſet on a large Book, and for ſuch the A- 
bridgment may be uſeful, Tis to me no ſmall Argu- 
. ment of the curious Genius of the Exgii/s Nation, 
that 3 Work fo abſtract as yours, ſhould now ſuffer 
three Impreſſions in ſo ſhort a Time. 

I have already fo much Experience of your Method 

of Education, that 1 long to ſee your third 3 
An 
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And fiace you put me upon it (to * Lean with 
nothing in my Power) I will give you a ſhort Account 
of my little Boy's Progreſs under it., 

He was fix Years old about the Middle of laſt July. 
When he was but juſt turn d five, he could read per- 
fectly well; and on the Globes could have traced out, 
and pointed at all the noted Parts, Countries, and Ci- 
ties of the World, both Land and Sea: And by five 
and an half, could perform many of the plaineſt Pro- 
| blems on the Globe; as the Longitude and Latitude, 
the Aniipodes, the Time with them and other Coun. 
tries, &c, And this by Way of Play and Diverſion, 
ſeldom call'd to it, never chid or beaten for it. About 
the ſame Age he could read any Number of Figures, 
not exceeding ſix Places, breek it as you pleaſe by Cy- 
| Phers or Zero's, By the Time he was fix, he could 
manage a Compaſs, Ruler and Pencil, very prettily, 
and perform many little Geometrical Tricks, and ad- 
vanced to Writing and Arithmetick ;- and has been a- 
bout three Months at Latin, wherein his Tutor obſerves 
as nigh as he can, the Method preſcrib'd by you. He 
can read a Gazette; and, in the large Maps of Sanſon, 

ſhews moſt of the remarkable Places as he goes along, 


and turns to the proper Maps. He has been ſhewn 


ſome Dogs diſſected, and can give ſome little Account 
of the grand Traces 'of Anatomy. And as to the For- 
mation of his Mind, which you rightly obſerve to be 
the moſt valuable part of Education, I do not believe 
that any Child had ever his Paſſions more perfectly at 
Command, He is obedient and obſervant to the niceſt 
Particular, and at the ſame Time ſprightly, playful, 
and active. 


The Marguis of GRAN BY 's Letter of Thanks to 
| ihe Britiſh Forces in Germany. | 

Mun ſter, Jas. I, 1763; 

ORD Granby hoped to have had it in his Power 

to have fſcea and taken his Leave of the Troops, 

before 


— 
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before their Embarkation for Ezgland; but a ſevere 

Tliceſs having detained. him at Warburg, and bis preſent 
State of Health obliging him to take another Route, 
he could not leave this Country without this public Te- 
ſtimeny of bis entire Approbation of their Conduct. 


ſince he has bad the Honour of commandirg them. 


Theſe Sentiments naturally call for his utmoſt Ac. 
knowledgments; he therefcre returns his warmeſt Thanks 
to the Generals, Officers, and private Men, compoſing 
the whole Britiſb Corps, for the Bravery, Zeal, Diſci- 
pline and good Conduct he has conſtantly experienced 
from every Individual; and his moſt particular and 
perſonal Tbanks are due to them for their ready Obe- 
dience, upon all Occzſions, to ſuch Orders as his Sta- 
tion obliged him to give. T9 | 

His beſt Endeavours have always been directed to 
their Good, by every Means in his Power ; and he has 
the Satisfaction to think he has ſome Reaſcn to flatter 
himſelf of their being convinced, if not of the Efficacy 
at leaſt of the Sincerity, of his Intentions, if he may 
Judge by the noble Return their Behaviour has made 
bim; a Behaviour that, while it fills him with Grati- 
tude, hay endeared them to their King and Country, 
and has covered them with Glory end Hon dur. 

Highly ſenſible of their Merit, be ſhall continue, 
while he lives, to look upon it as much his Duty, as 
it will for ever be his Inclinations, to give them every 
poſſible Proof of his Affection and Eſteem ; which he 
ſhould be happy to make as apperent as their Valour 
| has been, and will be conſpicuous ard exemplary to after 
Ages. 1 Ad, ke. 


An Uncle to a Youth, on his complaining of Hardſhips in 
| | his Apprenticeſhip, 55 5 


COUSIN WILLIAM, | 
AM ſorry you ſhould have any Miſuncerſtanding 
with your Maſter : I have a good Opinion of him, 
and I am unwilling (© entertain a bad one of ycu. It 
| Is 


(a 3: 


is ſo much the Maſter's Intereſt to uſe his Apprentices 
well, that I am incliaable to thiak, that when they are 


badly treated, it is oftener the Effect of Provocation 


than Choice, Wherefore, before I give myſelf the 


Trouble of interpoſing in your Behalf, I defire you will 


| ſtrictly inquire of yourſelf, whether you have not, by 


ſome Miſconduct or other, provoked that Alteration in 


your Maſter's Bebaviour, of which you ſo much com- 
plain, If, after having diligently complied with this 
Requeſt, you aſſure me, that you are not ſenſible of 


having given Cauſe of Diſguſt on your Side, I will 


readily uſe my beſt Endeavours to reconcile you to your 
Maſter, or procure you another. But, if you find 
yourſelf blameable, it will be better for you to remove, 
by your own Amendment, the Occaſion of your Ma- 
ſter's Diſpleaſure, than to have me, or any other Friend 


offer to plead your Excuſe where you know it would 


be unjuſt to defend you, If this ſhould be your Caſe, all 
your Friends together could promiſe for your better Be- 
haviour, indeed; but as the Performance malt even 
be your own, it will be much more to your Character 
to paſs through your whole Term without any Interpo- 


ſition between you. Weigh well what I have here 


ſaid, and remember that your future Welfare depends 
greatly on your preſent Behaviour, I am 


. Your loving Unclez 


— 


To Mr. LUST LO. 


From a Lad) of inferior Fortune, whom he courted "for a 


Miſtreſs, | 
i ä | | 


FTER very much Perplexity in myſelf, and re- 
A volving how to acquaint you with my own Sen- 
timents, and expoſtulate with you concerning yours, I 
have Choſen this Way, If I do not within a few Days 
find the Effect which I hope from this, the whole Af. 
fair ſhall be buried in Oblivion. But, alas! what am 
iS 
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I going to do, when I am about to tell you that I love 
you: But, after I have done jo, I am to sſſure you, 
that, with all the Peſſion which ever entered a tender 

Heart, I know I can baniſh you from my Sight for ever, 
when I am convinced that you have no Inclinaticns to- 
wards me, but to my Diſhonour, But alas! Sir, why 
ſhould you ſacrifice the real and eff-rtial Happineſs of 

Life to the Opinion of a World, that moves upon no 
other Foundation but profeſſed Error and Prejudice? 
You all can cbſerve that Riches alone do not make you 
happy ; aud jet you give up every Thirg elſe, when it 
ſtands in Competition with Riches, Since the World 
is ſo bad, that Religion is left to us filly Women, and 
you Men act generally upon Principles of Profit and 
Pleaſure, I will telk to you without erguing from any 
Thing but what may be moſt to your Aavantage, as a 

Men of the World; ard I will lay before you the State 
of tbe Caſe, ſuppoſing you had it in your Power to 
make me your Miſtreſs, or your Wife; and hope to 
convince you, that ihe latter is more for your Intereſt, 
and will contribute more to your Pleaſure. 

We will ſuppoſe then the Scene was laid, and you 
were now in Expectation of the approaching Evening 
wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to wh.:t con- 
venient Corner of the Town you thought fit, to con- 
ſummate all which your wanton Imagination has pro- 
miſed you in the Poſſeſſion of one, who is in the Bloom 
of Youth, and in the Reputation of Innocence; you 
would ſoon grow tired of me, though I am ſprightly, 

young, gay, and airy, When Fancy is ſated, and finds 
all the Promiſes it made itſelf falſe, where is now tbe 
Innocence which cherm'd you? The firſt Hour you are 
alone, you will find that the Pleaſure of a Debauchee is 
only that of a Deſtroyer ; he blaſts all the Fruits he 
taſtes, and where the Brute has been devouring, there is 

nothiog left worthy the Reliſh of the Man, Reaſon 
reſumes her place, after Imagination is cloy'd ; and I 
am, with the utmoſt Diſtreſs and Confuſion, to behold 

" myſelf the Cauſe. of uneaſy Reflections to you, to be 
viſited by Stealth, and dwell for the future with the two 
Companions 
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Com panions (the moſt nofit for each other in the World) 
Solitude and Guilt, I will not inſiſt upon the ſhameful 
Obſcurity we ſhould paſs our Time in, nor run over the 


little ſhort Snatches of freſh Air, and free Commerce, 
which all People muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe Actions 


will not bear Examination, but leave them to your Re- 
flections, who have ſeen of that Life, of which I have 


but a mere Idea. 


On the other Hand, if you can be ſo good and fo ge- 
nerous as to make me your Wife, you may promiſe 
yourſelf all the Obedience and Tenderneſs with which 
Gratitude can inſpire à virtucus Woman. Whatever 
Gratifications you may promiſe yourſelf. from an agreea- 


bie Perſon, whatever Compliances from an eaſy Tem- 


per, whatever Conſolations from a fincere Friendſhip, 
you may expect as the Due of your Generoſity. What 


at preſent in your ill View you promiſe yourſelf from 
me, will be followed by Diſtaſte and Satiety ; but the 


Tranſports of a virtuous Love are the leaſt Part of its 
Happineſs, The Raptutes of innocent Paſſion are but 


like Lightning to the Day, they rather interrupt than 


advance the Pleaſure of it, How happy then is that 


Life to be, where the highelt Pleaſures of Senſe are but 


the lower Part of its Felicity, 48-4 
Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural Requeſt 
of taking me in direct Terms, I know there ſtands be- 
tween me and that Happineſs, the haughty Daughter of 
a Man, who can give you ' ſuitably to your Fortune. 
But if you weigh the Attendance and Behaviour of her, 
who comes to you in Partnerſhip of your Fortune, and 


expects an Equivalent, with that of her who enters your 


Houſe as honoured and obliged by that Permiſſion, 
whom of the two will you chuſe? You perhaps will 
think fit to ſpend a Day abroad in the common Enter. 
tainments of Men of Senſe and Fortune; ſhe will think 
herſelf ill uſed in that Abſence, and contrive at Home 


an Expence proportioned to the Appearance which you 


make in the World. She is in all Things to have a Re- 
gard to the Fortune which ſhe brought you; I to the 
Fortune to which you introduced me, The Commerce 

| To Y between 
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between you two will eternally have the Air of a Bar- 
gain; between us of a Friendſhip. Joy will ever enter 


into the Room with you, and kind Wiſhes attend my 
Benefactor when he leaves it. Aſk yourſelf, how would 
you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever the Pleaſure of having 
laid an immediate Obligation on a grateful Mind ? Such 


will be your Caſe with me. In the other Marriage 
you will live in a conſtant Compariſon of Benefits, and 
never know the Happineſs of conferring or receiving 


any. = | 

It may be you will after all act rather in the pruden- 
tial Way, according to-the Senſe of the ordinary World, 
I know not what to think or ſay, when that melancholy 
Reflection comes upon me; but ſhall only add more, 
that it is in your Power to make me your grateful Wife, 
but never your abandon'd Miſtreſs, 


From a Country Clams beginning Trade, to p City 


Dealer, offering his Correſpondence. 


SIR, | Lancafler, Oct. 20, 1763. 
HE Time of my Apprenticeſhip with Mr. Wal. 
ker of this Town being expired, I am juſt going 

to begin for myſelf in Preſion, having taken a Shop 
there for that Purpoſe. And as I kiow the Satis jaction 


you always gave to my Maſter in your Dealings, I make 


an Offer to you of my Correſpondence, in Expectation 


that you will uſe me as well as you have done him, 


in whatever I may write to you for. And this I the 
rather expect, as you cannot diſoblige Mr. Jaller by 
it, becauſe of the Diſtance I ſhall be from him; and 
I ſhall endeavour to give you equal Content with regard 
to my Payments, &@c, Your ſpeedy Anſwer, whether 
or no you are diſpoſed to accept of my Offer, will 
oblige | N 

Fong Your humble Servant. 


in 
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In Anſwer to the foregoing. 


"57 | London, 23 Oftober, 1763. 

HAVE received yours of the 20th, and very 

chearfully accept the Favour you offer me, I will 
take care to ſerve you in the beſt Manner I am able, 
and on the ſame Foot with Mr. Waller; not doubting 


you will make as punctual Returns as he does; which 


intitles him to a more favourable Uſage than could 
otherwiſe be affarded, I wiſh you Succeſs with all my 
Heart, and am 5 / 
| N Your obliged Servant. 


From a Maid-Servant in Town, acquainting her Father 
and Mother in the Country with a Propeſal of Mar- 
riage, and aſking their Conſents, 8 


HONOURED'/FATHER AND Mors ooo 


THINK it my Duty to acquaint you, that I am 
addrefled to for Change of Condition, by one Mr. 
Jobn Brittle, who is a Gleſier, and lives in the Neigh- 
bourhood by us. He is a young Man of a ſober 
Character, and has been ſet up about two Years, has 
ood Buſineſs for his Time, and is well beloved, and 
poken well of by every one, My Friends here think 
well of it, particularly my Maſter and Miſtreſs : And 
he ſays, he doubts not, by God's Bleſſing on his Indu- 
ſtry, to maintain a Family very prettily : And I have 
fairly told him, how little he has to expect with me. 
But I would not conc}ude on any Thing, however, till 
I had acquainted you with his Propoſals, and aſked 
your Bleflings and Conſents; for I am and ever will be 


Your dutiful Daughter 
ANN LOVEGLASS. 


Y-z© From 
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From the Parents, in Arſauer to the preceding. 


DEAR NANNY, | <4 
E have received your dutiful Letter. We can 
only pray to God to blefs and direct you in all 
your Engagements. Our Diſtance from you muſt make 
us leave every Thing to your own Diſcretion ; and, as 
you are fo well ſatisfied in Mr. Britt/e's Character, as 
well as all Friends, and your Maſter and Miſtreſs, we 
give our Bleſſings and Conſents with all our Hearts: 
e are only ſorry we can do no more for you. But 
let us know when it is done, and we will do ſome little 
Matter, as far as we are able, towards Houſe-keeping. 
Our Reſpects to Mr. Brittile. Every Body joins with 
us in Wiſhes for your Happineſs ; and may God bleſs 
you, is all that can be ſaid by 
Your truly loving Father and Mother. 


The Daughter's Anſwer, acquainting ber Parents with 
| | Marriage, 


HONOURED FATHER AND MOTHER, 


Write to acquaint you, that laſt Thur/Zay I was 

married to. Mr, Brittle, and am to go home to him 
in a Fortnight. My Maſter and Miſtreſs have been 
very kind, and have made me a Preſent, towards 
Houſe- keeping, of three Guineas, I had ſaved twenty 
Pounds in Service, and that is all, I told him the 
naked Truth of every Thing, and, indeed, did not 
intend to marry ſo ſoon ; but, when I had your Letter, 
and ſhewed it him, he would not let me reſt till it was 
done. Pray do not ſireighten yourſelves out of Love 
to me. He joins with me in ſaying ſo, and bids me 
preſent his Duty to you, and tell you, that he fears 
not to maintain me very well, I have no Reaſon to 
doubt ot being very happy. And your Prayers for a 
Blefling on both our Induſtry, will, I hope, be a Means 
to make us more ſo. We are, and ever ſhall be, with 
ReſpeRs to ali Friends, 5 
. Your moſt dutiful Son and Daughter. 
| | Recom- 
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Recommending a ſuperior Man. Servant. 
SIR, 

HE Bearer of this i is Mr. John Thrifty, whom 1 
mentioned to you the laft Time I ſaw you; and 
for whoſe Integrity and Ability to ſerve you in the Way 
you talked of, I dare be anſwerable, I take the greater 
Pleaſure in this Recommendation, as I doubt not it 
will be of Service to you both; and am, | 

Sir, your moit obedient Servant. 


Recommending a 17 et Nurſe 
MADAM, | 
HE Bearer is Mrs. Fruitfu/, whom I recommend 
to you as a” Nurſe for Maſter, You will be 
pleaſed with ber neat Appearance, 8nd wholeſome 
ountenance, She lives juſt above Want, in a pleaſant 
airy Place; and has a very honeſt diligent Huſband, 
with whom ſhe lives very happily ; and the Man is 
exceedingly fond of Children, very ſober and good. - 
' humoured ; and they have every Thing very pretty 
about them, You will find ſuch Anſwers to the Que. | 
ſtions that ſhall be put to her, 8s will pleaſe you in 
every Reſpe&t that you mentioned to me; and the 
Woman will got tell an Untruth, or impoſe upon you. 
In a Word, I know not a more proper Perſon, and 
I am glad [ have this Opportunity to oblige you in ſo 
deſerved a Recommendation; for Il am, 
Dear Madam, your moſt faithfal Servant. 


To a Fried, in Compliance with his Requeſt to borrow 
a Sum of Monty, the Repayment being limited to a cer- 
tain Time, 


„ 
H E Intimation you give me, that the Sum of 
fifty Pounds will be cf great Uſe to you, and 
that you ſhall be able to 1 it in four Months, makes 
* 4 me 


me reſolve to put myſelf to ſome Difficulty to oblige 
you. Accordingly, I incloſe a Bank- note to that A- 
mount. But I muſt, in the Name of Friendſhip, beg 
of you to return it to me unuſed, if you cannot keep 
your Word in the Repayment ; for my accommodatir g 
you with this Sum is rather, at preſent, a Teſtimony 
of my Inclisation, than Ability, to ſetve you: For | 
am Your affectionate Friend and Servant. 


A Litter from Mr. FAMES HEYWOOD, Linen 
draper, in London, formerly of Mancheſter, to the 
Author of a Paper, called the FREE THñHIXXIX. 


SIR, — 1 | 
AM a Linen-Draper, and am proud that it is in my 
Province to ſerve many of the Fair Sex with Hol- 
land, Muſlins, Sc. but notwithſtanding I make it my 
Study to pleaſe all my Cuſtomers, I had this Day the 
Misfortune to diſoblige a Lady, by adhering too ſcru- 
pulouſly,to a favourite Maxim of yours, That Honeſty is 
the beſt Policy. = t 
- This Lady wanted ſome extraordinary good Holland, 
and pretended to have a great deal of Skill, and the niceſt” 
Diſcernment in Linen, which I could wiſh all the Per- 
ſons had who come to my Shop. I very officioufly 
Rrew'd my Compters over with various Sorts, and told her 
the Prices of them; but none pleas'd her. I continu'd 
to ſhe finer, till I had quite drain'd my Compters ; but 
ſtill ſhe did not approve of any: Being very ſtudious to 
pleaſe her, I pick'd out a Choice Piece of Holland, and 
juſtly recommended it for its Fineneſs, told her I would 
engege for its Goodneſs, that it was even, thick, and 
white, that it was a Holland of an excellent Fabrick; 
with all the Eloquence of ſuch like Drapery Terms: 
The very loweſt Price I told her was 105. per Ell; after 
all I could ſay, ſhe found fault with it, ſaid ſhe lik'd it 
not, that it would not do, though ſhe did not aſſigu any 
one proper Reaſon for her Diſlike of it. 
| Being conſcious that this Holland very well deſerv'd 
the Character 1 had given it, I was reſolv'd to —_ 
| | ” | 0 


Uſe (in an honeſt Way) of an Expedient which is ſome- 
times practi-'d in alf Trades: Whereupon, unknown to 
the Lady, I ſhew'd her the very ſame Holland again, 
telling her, that it was an extraordinary Piece, and the 
very beſt I could pretend to put into her Hands: She 
aſk'd the Price; I told her 135. an Ell; ſhe immediate- 
ly blam'd me for not ſhewing her that Piece before, ſay- 
ing, I like this very well ; ſhs order'd me to cut off 12 
Ells, for which ſhe paid me. I thereupon teturn'd her 
3657 aſſuring her it was the very ſame Holland I had 
offer'd her before at 10s, an Ell. I deſired her not to 
have a worſe Opinion of it, becauſe I thought myſelf 
oblig'd to make a Return of that Money; and ſaid, 
ſhe ſhould always find fincere Dealing from me: Upon 
which ſhe told me ſhe would never come within my 
Shop. I anſwer'd, that I was very ſorry her Ladyſhip 
ſhould miſconſtrue a well. intended Action; that I was 
not willing to gain her Cuſtom by defrauding her; and 
advis'd her rather to repoſe a Confidence in an honeſt 
Tradeſman, than to rely too much upon her own Judge 
ment, | | , | 
I humbly appeal to you Mr. Free Thinker, defiricg 
your Sentiments of my Conduct in this Affair, and am, 
& c. 8 == | J. H. 


From an Atprentice to his Maſter, begging Forgivent/s 
Pr a great Miſdemeanour. . 


GOOD SIR, | | 5 
AM ſo aſhamed of myſelf for the laſt Occaſion I 
have given you to be angry with me, after my re- 
peated Promiſes of Amendment, that I have not the 
Courage to ſpeak to you. I therefore take this Method 
of begging you to forgive what is paſt ; and let this 
Letter teſtify againſt me if ever I wilfully or knowingly 
offend again for the future. You have Children of 
your own. They may poſlibly offend, though I hope 
they never will, as I have done, Yet, Sir, would-yoa 
not wiſh they might meet with Pardon, if they mus, 

7 | | ratner 


1 


rather than Reprobation ? — My Mzking or my Ruin, 
I zm ſenſible, lies in y cur Breaſt, Tf you will not for- 
give me, ſad will be tie Conſequence to me, I doubt, 
If you do, you may ſave a Sou), as well es a Body, from 
Miſery; end, I hope, Sir, you will weigh this with 

your uſual Goodneſs 8nd Conſideration. What is paſt, 
I cannot keip; but for what is io come, I do promiſe, 
if God gives me Health and Power, chat * Actions | 
mall 2 for me how much I am, | 

Gee Sir, &c. 


4 


The 10 Anfeoer, | 


vonn. 


OUR Letter has affected me ſo much, that I am 
willing once more to paſs over all you have dore. 
Surely I may at laſt depend on theſe your ſolemn Aflu- 
rances, and, I hope, deep Contrition! If rot, be it as 
you ſay. and let your Letter teſtify againſt you for your 
unzrateful Baſeneſs; and ior me, in my Readineſs 
(which however ſhall be the laſt Time) to. forgive one 
that hes been ſo much given to promiſe, and fo-littie to 
perform. But I hope for better, becauſe I yet wiſh you 

well; being, as you uſe we, 
4 ours, or otherwi/e, 


Dr. TILLOTSON to Lord SHR EWS BURY 


MY LORD, 


TD was a great SatisfaQtion to me, to he's any Ways 

inſtrumental in gaining your Lordſhip to our Reli 
gion, which I am really perſuaded to be the Truth; 
but I am, and always was, more concerned that your 
Lordſhip ſhould continue a virtuous and good Man, than 
decome a Proteſtant ; being aſſured that the Ignorarce 
2nd Errors of Men's Underſtanding, will find 8 much 
ezfier Forgiveneſs with Gop, than the Faults of the 
Will, I remember your Lordſhip ance told me, that 


you | 


' 
„ 


9 
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you would endeavour to juſtify the Sincerity of your 
Change, by a conſcientious Regard to all other Parts 
and Actions of your Lite, I am ſure you cannot more 
effectually condemn your own AR, than by being a 
worſe Man after your Profeſſion to have embraced a 


better Religion; I will certainly be one of the laſt to 


believe any Thing of your Lordſhip that is not good; 
but I always feared I ſhould be one of the firſt that 
ſhould hear it. The Time I laſt waited upon your 
Lordſhip, I had heard ſomething that affected me very 
ſenſibly ; but I hoped it was not true, and was therefore 
loth to trouble your Lordſhip about it; but having 
heard the ſame from thoſe who, I believe, bear no IIl- 
will to your Lordſhip, I now think it my Duty to ac- 
quaint you with it, To ſpeak plainly, I have been 
told that your Lordſhip is of late fallen into a Converſa- 
tion, dangerous both to your Reputation and Virtue; 
two of the tendereſt and deareſt Things in the World, 
I believe your Lordſhip to have a great Command and 
Conduct of yourſelt ; but I am very ſenſible of human 
Frailty, and of the dangerous Femptations to which 
Youth is expoſed in this diſſolute Age. Therefore I 


_ earneſtly beſeech your Lordſhip to coofider, beſides the 


high Provocation of almighty Gop, and the Hazard of 
your Soul, whenever you engage in a bad Courſe, what 
a Blemiſh you will bring upon a fair and unſpotted Re- 
putation; what Uneaſineſs and Trouble you will create 
to yourſe}f, from the ſevere Reflections of a guilty Con- 
{cience ; and how great a Violence you will offer to 
your good Principles, your Nature, and your Educa. 
tion. Do not imagine you can ſtop when you pleaſe : 
Experience ſhews us the contrary, and that nothing is 
more vain than for Men to think they can ſet Bounds to 
themſelves in any Thing that is bad. I hope in Gop 
no Temptation has yet prevailed upon your Lordſhip, 
ſo far as to be guilty of any looſe Act; if it has, as 


you love your Soul, let it not proceed to an Habit; the 


Retreat is yer eaſy and open, but will every Day be. 
come more difficult and obſtructed. Gor is fo mercitul, 
that, apon your Repentance and Reſolution of Amend. 

ment, 


e 


ment, be is not only ready to forgive what is pzſt, but 
to aſſiſt us, by bis Grace, to be better for the future, 
But I. need not enforce theſe Conſiderations upon a 
Mind ſo capable of, and eaſy to receive good Counſel: 
I ſhall only deſire your Lordſhip to think again and 
again, how great a Point of Wiſdom it is, in all our 
Actions, to conſult the Peace of our Minde, and to 
have no Quarrel with the conſtant and inſeparable Com- 
panion of our Lives. If others diſpleaſe us, we may 

* their Company ; but he that is diſpleaſed with him. 
| ſelf, is unavoidably unhappy, becavie he has no Way 
to get rid of himſelf. | 

My Lord, for God's Sake and your own, thick of 
being bappy, and reſolve by all Means to ſave yourſelf 
from this untoward Generation, Determine rather upon 
a ſpeedy Change of your Condition, than to gratify the 
Inclinations of your Youth, in any "Thing but what is 
lawful and honourable; and let me have the Satisfaction 
to be aflured from your Lordſhip, either that there has | 
been no Ground for this Report, or that there ſhsll be 
none for the futore, which will be the welcomeſt News 
to me inthe World. I have only to beg of your Lord. 
ſhip to believe, that I have not core this to ſatisfy the 
Formality of my Profeſſion ; but that it proceeds from 
the trueſt Affection and good Will, that one Man can 
poſſibiy bear to another. I pray to Gon every Day ſor 
your Lordſhip, with the ſame Conſtancy and Fervor as 
for myſelf, and do now earneſtly beg that this Counſel 
may be * ind effectual. I am, Ke. 


FORMS of MESSAGES and „ for 
CARDS, or BILLETS, vhich or ere 
 fſoasto ferve In moſt Occaſions. | 


CARD >. 
R. and Mrs, Gay's Compliments to Mr. and Mrs, 
Cbearſul, end if they are not engaged will do 
themſelves the Pleaſure to wait on * in the After- 
noon, to drink Tea. | 


Monday, 10 o' Clock, 


CARD 


r ER. SR 


TH. 6251 ) 
CARD il, 
The Anſwers | SE: 
Mr. and Mrs, Chearful returo, their Cane 5 
and will be very glad of Mr. and ow . 
Company - 
Ilan lay, 11. o· Clock. 5 
| CARD III. 


8 Mr. and "ih Young's Compliments, to Mr. "dd 


Mrs. Ward, and ſhall be glad of their CO this 

Eveniag to play a ſerious Game at Whilt, .- 

| — Morn. | 7 

CA R DIY; 

The Anſwer, ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward s Compliments to Mr. and Mrs; 

Yaung, they are ſorry they cannot have the Pleaſure of 


waiting upon them, neg e 


Tueſday Morn. | 
| Miſs Brown 83 that Miſs Williams is indilpoſed, 
deſires, with her Compliments to her, to know how 


ſhe does, and, as ſoon as it is agreeable, will do herſelf 
the Pleaſure to pay her Reſpects to her n 


Medneſday Morn. 
15 CARD VL 
The Anſwer. 

Miſs Williams's Compliments to Miſs . with 
Thanks for her kind Enquiry of her Health. She has 
got a ſevere Cold, which will prevent her going abroad 

a few Days, Miſs Brown's Company, will, on that 
8 be a greater Favour than uſaa), as often as 
Fn | 

edneſday Morn, © 
925 CAR D we: 

Miss Carter's and others of Miſs Bel['s Acquaintance, 
ſend Compliments, and intending to ſee the new Tra- 
gedy to-night, will in their Way call upon Miſs Bell, 


| 


whoſe agreeable Company will conduce greatly to 


heighten the Pleaſure oſed. 
a 7 n Morn. Ws 


- CARD 


** 
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AND VIII. 
The Anjawer. | 

Miſs Be//'s Compliments to Miſs Carter ood her Ac- 
quaintance, to all whom ſhe is highly obliged for their 
intended Fevour, and will be ready to wait upon them; 
and dogbts not of being agreeably entertain'd in the 
ern of Perſons of ſuch * Senſe and true Take. 

Thurſday Morn. | 
CARD IX. 

Mr . Ma/on's Compliments to Miis Fanny Birch, was 
he underſtands is to be of the Party invited to dance 
Country Dances at Mr. Smart's this Evening. Being 
engag'd in ſome particular Buſineſs, which will prevent 
his perſonally waiting on her, begs the Favour of 
having her for a Partner. 

Friday, 10 o'Clock. 

| CARD X. 

The Anſwer, 

Miſs "FEW Birch has no ObjeQion EN. dancing 
8 Mr. Maſon, and thinks neceſſary Buſineſs a very 
ſufficient Res ſon for his not waiting on ne perſonally. 

Friday Noon. 
1 D E 

Mr. Freeman ſends his beſt Reſpects to Coz. June 
and Family, and begs the Favour of their Company to 
dine with uncle Freeman, who ſays it is a bold Freedom 
for a Batchelor to pretend to entertain thoſe who are 


fo good Judges of genteel and elegant Life; but candid 


lowances. 
| 2 Morn. 
"The Anſever. £ 
Rr. and Mrs. 3 and Family's proper Reſpecto to 
Uncle Freeman, and as many of them as can conve- 
niently, will do themſelves the Pleaſure to wait on 
him to Dinner; where there is no Doubt of meeting 
with every Thing from Coz. ä that is agrece 
able, tho? a Batcbelor, 

* Morn. 


and good-natur'd Vifitants make all wich d for Al- 


